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LOIS GRANT, AND HER REWARD. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


PART II. 

“You will be sure to bring Mr. Rodman?” 

“Tf he has no other engagement, and if he 
willcome. I can promise nothing more defi- 
nite,” answered Lois Grant, smiling and blush- 
ing. She had not yet learned to hear allusions 
to her-betrothal and supposed influence over 
her lever without embarrassment, although 
they had now been engaged half a year, and 
the relation between thein been acknowledged 
from the beginning. 

“Oh! he will come, if you will but tell him 
how disconsolate I shall be in the event of his 
absence. I met him iast week at Mrs. Price’s, 
the evening he was off duty in consequence of 
your sore throat. I had never seen him quite 
untrammelled before, To console him for your 
absence, I quite devoted myself to him, and he 
—well—it does not become me to say more 
than that he appeared to be resigned. He has 
an enviable knack of masking his emotions, if 
he was not. If I were you, I wouldn’t grant 
him too much freedom. He is far too fasci- 
nating to be trusted out of sight.’’ 

“T can trust him,”’ replied Lois. ‘ Thatis,” 
as the visitor laughed, “he is quite able to take 
care of himself.”’ 

“Maybe so. My advice is sound, notwith- 
standing. Whata splendid specimen of a man 
he is! And how strange it seems that you 
should be playing showman to the lion. You, 
quiet, demure, prudish little Lois, who used to 
be accounted merely an inoffensive, pious non- 
enity.. Now, you are an heiress, and engaged 
to a brilliant young lawyer, who promises to 
be the rage of the season. But time—and 
money work Wondrous changes, I am fast 
learning not to be surprised at anything. You 
won’t fail me on Thursday evening? I know 
you are not music mad, and I don’t suppose 





you would appear in a tableau if I were to ask 
you; but your superb knight professes to ad- 
mire my singing, and thereby shows his taste 
for the divine art, and I must have him fora 
partner in that scene of the ‘Surprised Lovers.’ 
If you come without him, or both of you stay 
away, I shall give out to everybody that you, 
having heard of our flirtation the other even- 
ing, are afraid to subject him again to the bat- 
tery of my eyes. I engage to use them with 
discretion, not to damage your prospects, if 
you will oblige me.” 

“*T exact no such pledge,” said Lois, flushing 
a painful red. ‘‘Mr. Rodman is his own mas- 
ter, and need not remain on duty, as you call 
it, an hour longer than he wishes.”’ 

When her guest had spoken her rattling 
adieux, she was sorry she had been betrayed 
into the exhibition of the slight flash of spirit 
evident in her last remark. It was never 
worth while to mind what Christine March 
said. She was a spoiled beauty, and many 
people, including the young lady herself, 
thought a wit. She had fallen into the habit 
of considering—or, at any rate, speaking of all 
the marriageable gentlemen of her acqnaint- 
ance as if they only required encouragement 
from her to become her slaves. She really ap- 
peared to believe herself irresistfble and man- 
kind her lawful vassals. But these were partly 
to blame for this impression, reasone Lois, al- 
ready beginning to accuse herself of harsh 
judgment. They surrounded the belle wher- 
ever and whenever she made her appearance 
abroad, with assiduous attention and flatteries, 
and, although but twenty-one years of age, she 
had counted almost as many offers of marriage, 
if she and popular report were to be credited. 
By her own sex she was generally regarded 
with an unfavorable eye. It was not because 
she so far outshone most of them, they said, 
that they did not like her. Nor yet because 
those who might otherwise have languished at 
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their respective shrines, passed them uncon- 
sidered by, to vie in doing her homage, but her 
demeanor to ladies differed widely from the 
pretty trickery of flatteries, bon midis, an eye- 
language she played off upon her cordon of 
emulous attendants. She was arrogant—good- 
humoredly, sq far as demeanor, went, smiles 
being at all times more natural to her face than 
frowns—but & wnt ; saucy assumption 
of supertorityo r plainer and less dashing 
mates was not easy to bear. She had a way of 
leaving minute nettles in their self-love that 
irritated the most amiable and unpretending, 
begetting sudden anger and often a rooted aver- 
sion to her that outlasted the glow of temper. 
Few of them could fight her with her own 
weapons of audacious criticism they felt to be 
open insult. They distrusted and feared her, 
yet maintained a show of amity through fear of 
the construction that would be put upon their 
combative spirit by masculine observers. 

Even right-minded Lois, while she tried to 
argue herself out of her uncharitable fit, wished 
she could compromise with her conscience to 
the extent of withholding the invitation left in 
her charge, yet acknowledged that the threat, 
laughingly uttered of the consequence of David’s 
non-appearance, insured the delivery of Chris- 
tine’s message. “It is very provoking that 
one is obliged to visit people whom one dves 
not like ; that society, not inclination, regulates 
our acceptance of invitations,’’ she thought, 
with growing discontent, ‘I should be far 
happier at home, and so would David, yet it 
would never do to send a regret. I wish I had 
held to my original resolution to decline at- 
tending large parties until I was out of mourn- 
ing for my poor aunt. I have lived in a whirli- 
gig all winter. Yet I thought I was acting for 
the best when I consented to go out.” 

Which meant for David Rodman’s good ; for 
the promotion of his interests, professional and 
social. He had come to the city in the fall 
succeeding their engagement, and opened a law 
office in a busy and fashionable street. The 
building in which it was situated belonged to 
Miss Grant, and he was soon known as the 
manager of the ample estate lately bequeathed 
to her; made his maiden speech in court in a 
suit growing out of the settlement of the same. 
He won the case—a trifling matter in compari- 
son with the fact that his conduct of it, his 
noble appearance, and graceful oratory, albeit 
the latter was slightly florid and sophomorical, 
were the subject of complimentary remark, and 
procured for him a respectable position among 
the active barristers of the city. Until his 
footing should be made sure, and with this 
should come the promise of an income that 
justified him, in the opinion of the world, in 
taking to himself a wife, he proposed to remain 
single. 

“Tf I have a favorite horror, it is lest I shall 
be stigmatized as a needy fortune-hunter,” he 


said, proudly, to Lois. ‘‘ When I wooed you, 
you are my witness that [ supposed you to be 
as r as myself, did not know which of us 
tlie Odd sixpence. I cannot endure that 
other people should say that my little girl’s 
chief recommendation to my preference was 
her money. Let me establish, at least, a show 
of indépendence before we are wedded. Will 
my Ldi ait dne year for me?” 
‘ Woald’shé? “She would have’ lived as his 
betrothed ten years, thinking of, working for, 
and manoeuvring to lift him toward the emi- 
»mence. she believed he would grace as no other 
man had ever done, and accounted herself his 
humble debtorin theend. Her dearest privilege 
was that. he allowed her to aid him; the only 
draw back to this boon the overstrained delicacy, 
as she deemed it, that hindered him from ac- 
cepting anything really valuable from her as a 
gift. She would have loaded him with keep- 
sakes, but he showed his disfayor to this phase 
of generosity by wearing none of the jewelry 
she presented, excepting a ring he had taken 
frown her finger the night of their betrothal, and 
a chain made of her hair, and by discouraging 
inquiries into his personal wants. His profits 
as her agent and legal adviser were sufficient, 
he alleged, to cover his expenses, and the ut- 
most concession her tearful expostulations 
could win from his Roman virtue was the 
promise that he would borrow from the funds 
intrusted to him whatever he required to help 
*him in his business. His accounts were punc- 
tually presented for her inspection, and she in- 
variably accepted them with a very bad grace, 
wounded, despite her native common sense, by 
a form which implied that their interests were, 
as yet, not identical ; kept them a day or two, 
and returned them to him without so much as 
glancing at the sum total. With her notions of 
the entireness of wedded faith, each in the 
other’s worth, such an act would have been 
treason. David more than suspected how the 
case stood, and once charged her with her re- 
missness. 

“ Where is the use of troubling my head with 
those long rows of figures, and fingering soiled 
receipts and bits of incomprehensible scrip?” 
she returned, playfully. “I always abhorred 
atithmetic when at school. The accounts are 
beautifully kept and look all right, and I am 
sure they are—am far more positive than if I 
had examincd for myself. It is enough that 
you say so.” 

“Very unbusiness-like!’” David shook his 
head in a pretence of grave rebuke. 

“T dare say itis. And yet I have a guarantee 
of your honesty—that is what they call it—is it 
not? in the fact that you cannot cheat me with- 
out defrauding yourself. All that ever belonged 
to me is yours, whether you take it or not. You 
cannot help yourself.” 

The same principle of self-abnegation over- 





came her disinclination to enter gay society. 
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Without spoken demur she accepted all invita- 
tions that allowed her to select her escort to 
the scene of amusement, and even went so far 
as to give smnall, but choice entertainments in 
return, at which Mr. Rodman, after a while 
gradually slid into the office of master of cere- 
monies. I say after a while, for he was too 
sagacious to assume honors until he felt him- 
self able to wear them creditably. It took him 
an amazingly short time to become learned, not 
only in the cardinal principles, but the by-laws 
of etiquette. Commencing with the resolution 
to allow nothing to shake his confidence in 
himself or to surprise him into a show of em- 
barrassment, he gained all needful knowledge 
and skill in his new pursuit by keen, stealthy 
observation and the fine gentlemanly instinct 
of which I have already made mention. The 
accident of slender hands and feet, well-turned 
and jointed limbs, and a set of classic features 
was an invaluable auxiliary to him. If his 
courtly manner, purely correct accent and tho- 
rough self-possession were a counterfeit of per- 
fect breeding and high blood, it passed current 
with the mass of those who were now his asso- 
ciates. The cautious inquiries into his ante- 
cedents that had hailed his debat in the arena 
of polite society were exchanged before his trial 
season was over, for whispered marvel at the 
engagement which was the corner-stone of his 
success. Susceptible young ladies sighed over 
his “‘unfortunate entanglement,”’ and shrewd 
mammas, accustomed to ring and otherwise 
test each new issue from Fashion’s mint, de- 
cided him to be extremely eligible, and were 
sorry he had sacrificed himself prematurely. 
A man with his address, talents, appearance, 
and prospects, might have formed a more de- 
sirable alliance than with insignificant Lois 
Grant, if she had inherited the bulk of her 
aunt’s fortune as the price of her years of toad- 
eating. Of course, all were agreed in the ver- 
dict that he was going to marry her for money, 
and that alone. What other earthly induce- 
ment could have urged him to offer himself to 
& Woman so much his senior, and so destitute 
of beauty and accomplishments ? 

Up to the morning of Christine March’s yisit 
these murmurs had not reached Lois. Her 
happiness had hedged her in as with a wall, 
from suspicion, misgivings, and jealousies. 
She saw that David was admired and sought 
after, and did not wonder that he enjoyed the 
distinction he had already achieved ; was far 
more proud of it than he could be—and of him. 
In her eyes he was a prince among his fellows 
for beauty, goodness, and mental endowments 
—e stainless and incorruptible knight in honor 
and integrity, and in the constancy of his affec- 
tion for herself. It was still passing strange 
that he should have learned to love her, but 
since he had told her that his heart was hers, 
that. she, of all living beings could make him 
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most happy, she incorporated the belief into 
her creed and would have died to defend it. 
She liked to see him meet other women’s wiles 
with gracious courtesy, conscious, as she was, 
that he was hers—hers alone. She cared less 
than nothing for gay company for her own 
sake. It was too late for her to form a taste 
for it, had not her engagement pvt all thoughts 
of other lovers and possibie conquests out of 
her loyal single mind. She dressed well in her 
modest second mourning because David liked 
to see her richly arrayed, and he was rapidly 
and studiously becoming a connoisseur in la- 
dies’ toilets. She refurnished her aunt’s spa- 
cious house under the guidance of his taste, for 
it would be his ere long, and handsome, stately 
appointments befitted him as chaste and costly 
sittings do diamonds. With a kindred emotion 
of satisfaction, she would set apart from the 
crowd—a patient recipient of the long-drawn- 
out discourse of dowager or antiquated beau, 
smilingly content, if she might only watch 
David, as, paired off with the belle of the as- 
sembly, he moved through the dance or prome- 
nade, or bent low over some pleased beauty in 
earnest conversation that rapt her apart from 
the rest of the throng who would have won her 
notice and favor. In whatever position he ap- 
pearéd to the best advantage, it was her delight 
to see him. In other respects also, he found 
her the least exacting of fiancées—sweetly credu- 
lous to the pleas of important business that 
now, more frequentiy than of yore, detained 
him from her side at such hours as she ex- 
pected him’; ever ready with a cordial welcome 
when he did come, and the rather anxious that 
he should be comfortable and happy in her 
presence than that he should entertain her with 
talk, amusing or amatory. His love-making 
was never very ardent, but having known no 
other, she was satisfied with it. Judging him 
by herself, she believed that he did not express 
one tithe of what he felt; gave to his stock 
phrases of endearment and protestation a might 
and richness of meaning that left her nothing 
of spoken fondness to desire. Altogether, she 
was the best, most generous, and most indul- 
gent woman alive, Rodman averred, with sin- 
cere warmth, that sent a happy flutter through 
her whole being, and he would be an ungrateful 
wretch ever to cost her a sigh or a regret. ‘In 
fact, he was not half good enough for her—and 
here Lois would arrest him with blissful stam- 
merings of denial. 

He meant to be very true, very considerate 
of her happiness, to take excellent care of her 
means, and for himself to be reconciled to the 
fortune the Fates had allotted him. He might 
have fared much worse at their hands, matri- 
monially. A penniless beauty or a wealthy 
virago would be an evil exchange for his de- 
mure, low-voiced, gentle-tempered “angel in 
the house.”” A man could not look for abso- 
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lute perfection in wife or destiny, and he was 
forced to confess that Lois’ drawbacks were 
mostly of a negative character. 

He spent the entire evening with her on tke 
day of Christine March’s call. The weather 
was stormy, and, in anticipation of his coming, 
Lois had ordered a fire to be kindled in the 
«library grate. The register warmed the room 
sufficiently, but it was one of David’s fancies 
to dream and talk over a blazing bed of coals, 
and this room was his favorite retreat. He had 
selected the furniture, pictures, and most of the 
books that filled the shelves let into the wall 
between the long French windows. Here were 
his arm-chair, writing-desk, foot-rest, and cigar- 
holder. Lois had resolutely overcome her an- 
tipathy to tobacco-smoke, when he resumed 
this one of his few college extravagances. Had 
he chosen, he might have scented the damask 
curtains of her parlors with the stale odor of 
his choice weeds, but from this his ideas of pro- 
priety revolted. To do him justice, he would 
never have brought a cigar into the house but 
for her entreaties. Whatever tended to put him 
at his ease, to fill him with a sense of home- 
comfort and enjoyment must be done. He 
was emperor of the domain and of her universe. 

He lay back within the crimson depths of his 
chaise-lounge, his Habaiia between his lips, gaz- 
ing into the fire in an attitude of indolent grace, 
his luxuriant beard rippling over the breast of 
a black velvet smoking-coat which was always 
ready for him in the library closet-—when Lois 
came down to him. She carried her work- 
basket in her hand ; her dress was of gray silk, 
with lace collar and undersleeves, and her hair 
arranged in the prevailing mode. She could 
never be anything but prim, let her bedeck her- 
self asshe would. Every fold of drapery, every 
band of hair knew its place and kept it. Yet 
she was a pleasant, if not a pretty picture to 
mount guard by a Sybarite’s fireside. David 
appreciated this when he stooped to kiss her on 
the forehead, with the apology—‘“T won’t pro- 
fane your lips with cigar smoke!” and held 
her, for an instant in the curve of his arm as 
he might have embraced his maiden aunt or 
married sister. There was in tone and action, 
however, a hearty recognition of the truth that 
she was good and dear to him that salved, for 
the nonce, the stinging of Christine March’s 
nettle. 

They did not talk much or continuously, as is 
the custom of many absurdly happy lovers. 
But Lois’ needle and David’s cigar helped to 
make time pass cheerfully and without halting 
at the long gaps in the dialogue. 

“*T like this,’ broke forth David, presentiy, 
as a dash of sleet against the shutters was an- 
swered by the defiant laugh of the fire. “It 
reminds me of what the author of ‘ Eothen’ 
says about steeping his eyes in the green shades 
of Egypt after crossing the desert.”’ 

“ Ah!” said Lois, with a pleased smile. She 





had not an idea what ‘* Eothen”’ was or who was 
the author, but she made out that her prince 
was comfortable, and that sufficed for her de- 
light. “I am glad you like to be here. So do 
I,” she added. 

“It is a very dear haunt to me, love. Anil 
we have been tiresomely dissipated lately for 
such sober people.” 

“We have!” returned Lois, emphatically. 
**T am sadly weary of it, sometimes. I was 
just wondering if we could not send a regret in 
reply to the latest invitation.’’ Then she re- 
hearsed Christine’s scheme for a musical soirée, 
to be followed by tableaux vivans. ‘‘She says 
it is to be a small party,”’ she concluded. ‘But 
she cannot well give such. Her circle of ac- 
quaintance is too large.” 

‘*It is something of a bore,’’ said David, lan- 
guidly. “But we must go,I suppose. Indeed, 
Miss March intimated to me last week that she 
had this project in her head, and made me pro- 
mise to assist her in the tableaux department. 
Men of a respectable stature are at a premium 
in town, she says.” 

She had intimated much more, which good 
taste, not modesty, restrained him from repeat- 
ing even in the present company. The nettle 
pricked Lois again, as she divined this. Chris- 
tine prided herself upon her frankness. She 
had not let slip, without reasonable improve- 
ment, this opportunity of flattering one whose 
good-will she wished to gain. 

‘She told him he was handsome and distin- 
guished-looking as plainly as she talked to me 
about my being a nonentity,’’ thought our 
heroine, her cheeks warming as the cheery fire 
had not heated them. 

“Do you like her very much, David?’ she 
asked, abruptly. 

He took his cigar from his lips and blew 
away a curl of smoke, his mouth relaxing with 
au indulgent smile, as it might at a child’s 
folly. ‘‘ That is a close question, and one I am 
puzzled to answer while my acquaintanceship 
with the lady is so slight. She is very beauti- 
ful in a certain way—very lively, and a ‘ine 
musician. I know nothing more about her ex- 
cept that she seems to be more admired than 
any other lady in her ‘set.’ Did I detect a 
greenish tinge in your dove-like eyes, just 
now ?”’ 

Lois averted her face over her sewing at the 
teasing accent. 

“Take heart, my dear,’’ David continued, in 
the same tone. ‘‘ When I desert your colors it 
will not be to enlist under hers.”’ 

‘*T cannot imagine you as a deserter from 
any right and honorable position, David. Iam 
sure of your fidelity to me as I am of mine to 
you. But Christine is an inveterate rattle, and 
she said some foolish things to me, this morn- 
ing about you ; raved about your attractiveness 
and so on. Thatisall. I will not think of it 
again.” 
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She tried bravely to keep her word on the 
night of the tableaux party of which, by Miss 
March’s contrivance, David was the star. He 
supported her in four out of the eight scenes, 
and won the plaudits of the fashionable specta- 
tors in such abundant measure that he was 
called to the front of the curtain at the close of 
the performance. He led his fair hostess into 
view, feigning to account his own success a 
secondary affair, bowed first to the benches 
filled with the élite of the city, then, more pro- 
foundly to her, picked up the bouquets tossed 
to him, and presented them to Miss March 
with a generosity of gallantry that elicited 
fresh encomiums. 

**A magnificent couple!” said a gentleman 
behind Lois. “Are their love-passages con- 
fined to the stage ?’’ 

“Tt is to be hoped so,”’ replied a lady’s voice. 
** Since he is engaged to be married to another 
lady.” 

“That would not deter Miss March from at- 
tempting his conquest if she cared to do it,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘And her efforts in that 
line of speculation are usually successful.’ 

Greatly to Lois’ relief the lights were turned 
up at that moment, and the buzz of the crowd, 
as it broke up into knots for conversation and 
promenading, drowned what followed. 

It was wickedly absurd in her to feel uneasy 
after David’s assurances of indifference to 
Christine and love for herself; very mean and 
dishonorable in her to try, as she did, not to lose 
sight of them during the rest of the evening, 
and to torment herself with conjectures as to 
what was the purport of the semi-confidential 
communications exchanged when his head was 
bowed until the burnished waves of his beard 
almost swept her cheeks, and her sparkling 
face flashed up into his her response, or upon 
what subject Christine was expatiating when 
he laughed more heartily than Lois had ever 
seen him do at any other witticism ; his eyes, 
if not his tongue, testifying to his keen appre- 
ciation of her humor. It was not innocent fun 
on Christine’s part. Of that Lois was sure. 
Her most glittering arrows were, as a rule, di- 
rected at the foibles and peculiarities of her 
acquaintances. Lois did not blame David, but 
she would have been better pleased had he met 
these caustic or impertinent comments by re- 
buke, not merriment. 

A little incident at supper-time augmented 
her discomfort, and was the prelude to a season 
of poignant anguish. When the company was 
summoned to the supper-room, Lois was sepa- 
rated from her betrothed by the length of both 
parlors, and Miss March leaned upon his arm, 
I use the word advisedly. There was an ap- 
pealing weight in her snowy hand and the 
slight droop of her pliant figure toward her 
attendant which the one occupying that posi- 
tion declared to be irresistibly engaging, and 
the women protested was disgusting. She did 





not weaken her hold upon David, as the others 


fell into the line of march, although she could 
not but observe his involuntary movement to 
release her, and the troubled look he sent 
through the rooms in quest of Lois. Before he 
quite comprehended what he was doing, they 
had passed into the hall and across the threshold 
of the apartment in which the table was laid. 
Then he sought again and vainly in the mass 
of faces encompassing him for that of his affi- 
anced, his conscience clamoring loudly and re- 
proachfully of his cowardly neglect of her to 
whom his first duty belonged. 

‘* How thoughtless Iam! Can you ever for- 
give me?” exclaimed Christine, withdrawing 
her hand from its support, and looking prettier 
than ever in her show of penitent consternation. 
‘Ofcourse you ought to be taking care of Lois— 
poor, dear little mouse! Don’t let me detain 
you one second. I would not have let you wait 
upon me—I mean would not have chosen my 
escort anywhere except in my own house. But 
I thought I might please myself—might take 
the liberty here. How cruelly inhospitable she 
will think me. Somebody else has doubtless 
brought her in by this time, and she will never 
forgive me for detaining you. And you, too, 
are displeased—think me unkind.”’ 

*“T donot! My place is where I would have 
it—here!’’ returned David. ‘‘As you say, Miss 
Grant must be provided with an escort before 
now.”’ 

**You see,’”’ the witch went on, granting him 
the full benefit of her dangerous eyes, ‘I can- 
not remember that you don’t belong to yourself. 
You act, and look, and talk so little like an en- 
gaged man. They are, as a class, insufferably 
stupid. And it seems especially odd to me that 
you should be Lois’ property. I have known 
her ever and ever so many years, you must 
know. She was one of the big girls at Madame 
Le Brien’s when I was in the ABC class. Such 
a precise doll as she was even then with her 
aunt’s dresses made over for her. She was like 
a woman of forty-five cut down a foot or two. 
She was the ‘goody’ of the establishment—re- 
ported all the naughty tricks of us wild ones, 
and never got a bad mark herself, or did any- 
thing that was not according to rule and com- 
pass. She had a hard life of it with that cross, 
stingy old Miss Grant. I used to pity her for 
having to play propriety all the time. But she 
has kept it up very creditably, and all is bright 
ahead of her now. She ought to be very happy, 
and I suppose deserves her good fortune more 
than wicked I do,’’ with an abstracted look 
and stifled sigh. Then, starting and recover- 
ing herself with a forced smile, ‘Some day— 
when we know one another better—and if she 
do not forbid it, you must tell me all about 
your romance ; where you picked her up, last 
summer, and how it all came about and so 
forth. I can be sentimental and sympathizing, 
although you do think me an empty-headed 
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and light-hearted chatterbox. And, excuse 
me for saying it’’—the battery in active play 
again, and doing wonderful things—“ but every- 
body will have it that there is some mystery 
about your engagement, and, as I remarked, 
you are so dissimilar, you might be natives of 
different spheres. The law of contrariety, not 
of counterparts, drew you together, Iam sure.” 

‘I never considered you empty-headed or 
shallow-hearted.’”” David seized upon this 
clause as the easiest to answer. ‘“‘ As for the 
flattering situation assigned me by Rumor, I 
can only say that the voluble dame has, as is 
her custom, taken too much for granted.” 

It was the nearest approach to a denial of his 
engagement he had ever made, and the wily 
coquette asked, for the present, nothing more 
explicit. 

Lois, meanwhile, having declined the only 
offer of attendance made her with a polite, 
‘Thank you, but I believe I have an engage- 
ment,’’ had seen the entire company file into 
the supper-room, until, to her amazement and 
chagrin, she remained the solitary occupant of 
great parlors, She waited five—ten minutes in 
the forlorn hope that David would yet return 
for her and explain his extraordinary defection, 
then, attacked by the fear of being discovered 
in her isoiation by the returning revellers, she 
escaped to the dressing-room, and did not re- 
appear below until her carriage was announced. 

**T have been extremely uneasy about you,”’ 
began David, as soon as the door was closed 
upon them. ‘* Were you sick? or what kept 
you up stairs ali the evening? You vanished 
before supper, and not a glimpse have I been 
able to catch of you since. If you were not 
well, you should have sent me word, that I 
might take you home.” 

“IT was not sick,” answered Lois, faintly; 
‘but I was very wnhappy, and—and—I did 
not suppose you would miss me”’— 

‘Tf this is to be your habit in future, Lois, T 
shall not quit your side for an instant,”’ inter- 
posed David. ‘‘I wish you to understand, once 
for all, that whatever may be my views of the 
claims and expediencies of society, and how- 
ever important to a man situated as I am, per- 
sonal popularity may seem, these are as nothing 
in comparison to your peace of mind. If it 
makes you ‘very unhappy’ to see me playing 
my part—the part assigned me by common 
civility—in a social gathering, I shall not speak 
to another woman besides yourself until mar- 
riage has made you certain of my allegiance. 
This is a new phase of your character.” 

**Poor Lois! The meek remonstrances she 
had meditated were overspread and swept into 
nothingness by this loverly, yet dignified repri- 
mand. He had never had occasion to chide her 
before. Heshould never haveagain. In tear- 
ful haste she implored him to forgive her folly, 
and to behave in time to come precisely as he 
had in the past. He was always kind, always 





wise ; who else so judicious? She was over- 
joyed at the sensation he had created that even- 
ing. She had heard his praises on every side. 

“*T am so proud of you, dear, when I see you 
so courted and caressed,”’ she affirmed, squeez- 
ing his hand in both of hers when they reached 
home, and uplifting a visage discolored by re- 
cent and profuse weeping, and haggard from 
the miserable thoughts that had been both food 
and torment to her mind during her tedious 
waiting in the dressing-room. 

“Heavens! she looks forty years old,” 
thought David, with a sick recoil of heart. 
And he was what she had said—what Christine 
March had told him in more eloquent language 
—unlike in every respect, in mind and person, 
to this sallow, diminutive woman, who was no 
longer a girl, as if he had been born in another 
world. The pang of self-pity was very sharp. 

‘** You are not angry with me?” queried Lois, 
piteously, seeing his change of complexion and 
the furrow of pain between his brows. 

“Angry? No, but very tired—and s0 are 
you. I will not keep you up longer. Good- 
night!’ He touched her cheek with cold, un- 
willing lips, and hurried away. 

‘Another moment and I should have suf- 
focated!’’ he panted, in gaining the outer air. 
‘What an idiot! what a consummate, mea- 
sureless fool I have made of myself! When I 
think of what might have been, and of what is, 
I could cut my own throat with great pleasure.’’ 

Nevertheless, he came to the conclusion next 
morning not to take a single step toward the 
annulment of his engagement. It was a very 
safe investment, a ladder, stanch and perma- 
nent. But for the use of Lois’ money, he would 
be utterly impecunious. But for the advan- 
tages derived from the social rank of the Grants 
as an old and wealthy family, he would sink 
into a poor but daring adventurer... Why bor- 
row trouble? He was not to marry for six 
months, yet, and in that time some blessed turn 
of Fate might delay or finally avert the eatas- 
trophe. That was the name he gave the sacri- 
fice of his superb self upon the altar of Mam- 
mon. Reviewing the accident of his plighting 
to Lois, from the point on which he now stood, 
he blamed her bitterly for her imposition upon 
his youth and inexperience. She knew the 
world, and could estimate moré correctly than 
could he what would be his value there. She 
had caught at him with alacrity that should 
have opened his eyes. In truth (he had never 
exactly said this before, even to himself), the 
proposal was virtually hers. It was her fault, 
not his, that she mistook his pseudo-wooing fur 
very earnest. She had, under this misappre- 
hension, thrown herself and her fortune at his 
head, and, eminently convenient as was the 
latter, he would gladly resign one-half of it 
could he enjoy the remainder unincumbered by 
the nominal mistress thereof. But—again 
mindful of the unphilosophical and perilous 
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nature of such reflections;-since this might not 
be, he would accept the tituation, and, unless 
a@ more beningnant Destmy than that which 
had conducted the heiress io Mrs. Bracy’s abode 
should interpose in his bilfalf, he would bow 
his lordly neck to the hymeneal yoke. Mean- 
while, let us eat and drint, for to-morrow we 
die. While he might wibout sin toy with 
edge tools, he would cultivate Christine March. 

He had promised to call 1pon her that even- 
ing, contrary as the act ms to the custom of 
allowing party-givers a da) of rest in which to 
recover from their fatigue. 

‘A fashion born in the tmes when our great 
grandmothers made the gool things and washed 
up the dishes,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now-a-days, it is 
preposterous and a bore. f you will drop in 
after dark, you will add an¢her to the long list 
of your benevolent deeds, md find me sola. I 
can’t say as much for otherevenings.”’ 

A note, purposely more han usually affec- 
tiovate, informed Lois thatan imperative en- 
gagement detained him fron her side ; hoped 
she was well and entirely rested, and bade her 
look for him the followim afternoon. He 
would tear himself out of th business-net long 


enough to drive with he. He had been | 


wretched all day with thefear that she was 
growing paler and thinnerof late, somewhat 
fagged ont by late hours md over industry. 
She must recollect how inwortant her health 
was to his happiness, and pare herself—inde- 
fatigable little bee that shi was. He signed 
himself: ‘‘ Yours, now am forever, D. R.,” 
sent off the missive by his office boy, locked 
the door, and threw himsel: upon the sofa for 
a siesta that should brightn up his energies 
for the interview with the “‘inperative’’ beauty. 

She was mistress of herart. He was her 
only visitor, but her toilet vas a model of ele- 
gance, her greeting warm md frank, and her 
whole manner so winning, yet so vivacious, 
that he succumbed to the sjell set for him be- 
fore the first five minutes «f talk were over. 
This was not Christine as tle world knew her, 
but the friend who recogniied in him affini- 
ties that were a passport io her heart and 
mind, and shamed not to own it. She sang, 
by-and-by, at his request, selecting a pathetic 
English ballad, instead of the Italian bravuras 
with which she would have regaled a roomful 
of company. David named the second, and 
when she had melted his heart and almost his 
eyes by her exquisite rendering of it, she war- 
bled like a seraph—or a syren—in a gush of 
tender melancholy :— 

“* Beloved eye, beloved star! 
Thou art so near, and yet so fa:.’” 

David was a slave from the momen: he met her 
large, liquid eyes as the passionate refrain was 
poured from her swan-like throat, ard, he could 
have sworn, her heart. With all his conceit of 
his invincibleness in iove-tilts, he was the 
merest tyro compared with this ingenuous 





creature. She meant that he should be madly 
enamored of her, and the surest means to this 
end being to convince him that she was capti- 
vated by him, she scrupled not to seduce him 
into this persuasion. He was vain as hand- 
some, and cared not a rush for the woman he 
was going to marry. Christine used both 
levers adroitly. Ere their prolonged colloquy 
was over, she had elicited a mournful confes- 
sion of the unhappiness none but she had ever 
suspected. 

“A lifetime of disappointment and yearning 
is a terrible penalty to pay for a boyish indis- 
cretion,” he said, darkly. 

“Tt is,” in gentlest commiseration. “ All 
this is nothing new to me. I felt from the 
hour in which we first met that my old school- 
fellow, estimable as all acknowledged her to 
be, was not the chosen of your soul. I dared 
to tell you last night that there was some mys- 
tery in this unnatural connection. You need 
not fear to speak out freely to me, hencefor- 
ward. It will be a relief—for we understand 
each other, do we not? And isn’t there a drop 
of comfort in the thought that there is upon 
this cold, unfriendly earth one spirit that re- 
sponds to the finer chords of your own ?”’ 

“Comfort? It is the boon of life to him who 
is ready to perish,’’ said the infatuated creature. 
*‘ Your friendship is more precious to me than 
would be the love of any other woman.” 

He raved as senselessly in the solitude of his 
chamber at an hour when sane and honest peo- 
ple were in bed and virtuously asleep, clutch- 
ing his glossy locks with both hands, and 
stamping about the floor in a high tragedy 
frenzy. ‘‘Sacrificed! sacrificed!’’ he splut- 
tered, through his grinding teeth. ‘‘ Bound to 
a commonplace, elderly spinster, whose fond- 
ness and companionship are a weariness, while 
across the gulf stands this angel, divine in a 
compassion which would have been love but 
for this wretched, fatal blunder. Was ever 
mortal at once so blest and so curst?”’ 

“An easy conquest,” smiled Christine, to 
her image in the mirror. ‘ButI have not had 
another as interesting an affairin two years. I 
must follow up my advantage.” 

And Lois, having read her nightly chapter 
in the Bible and prayed fervently and thank- 
fully for the peace and welfare of her darling, 
slumbered tranquilly, keeping fast hold of his 
letter under the pillow with the hand that wore | 
the betrothal ring. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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CovuRAGE consists not in blindly overlooking 
danger, but in seeing it and conquering it.— 
Richter. 

CUNNING leads to knavery ; it is but a step 
from one to the other, and that very slippery : 
lying only makes the difference : add that to 
cunning, and it is knavery.—La Bruyere. 
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BEATRICE. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


“A NICE day! a splendid day !”’ 

Old Mr. Hancock turned away from the win- 
dow, rubbing his hands together as if the beauty 
of the winter sunshine flooding his breakfast- 
table was the object of his special gratitude and 
admiration. Mrs. Hancock, already seated in 
front of the tray, replied with quite as much 
pleasure in her voice :— 

**T am always so glad when holidays are 
pleasant, because the factory hands have no 
other time for a little pleasure.” 

There was a few moments of silenee passed 
in pouring coffee, breaking eggs, and otherwise 
preparing to partake of the bountiful breakfast 
spread before the dear old people. Then Mrs. 
Hancock looked up from her plate, and glanced 
at a vacant chair beside her. ‘“‘ What detains 
Beatrice, I wonder ?’’ 

Mr. Hancock rubbed his nose, a trick he had 
when he was annoyed. “It is Thanksgiving 
Day, you know, Caroline, and you may have 
noticed that the gloomiest day of her gloomy 
life is Thanksgiving.” 

“Tf she would only speak out, and let us 
share her trouble, if we cannot remove it,”’ said 
the old lady; “but Beatrice never would talk 
much, and since the Thanksgiving Day when 
she came here from Woburn’’— 

‘‘Ten years ago this winter,’’ interrupted the 
old gentleman. 

‘*Ten years ago—soitis ! and I am sure there 
was never such a change known in ten years. 
[ think if Sarah had lived she would have told 
me what the trouble was, but Beatrice will not 
even admit that there is trouble.” 

“* Hush, Caroline, she is coming!’’ 

As he spoke the door opened, and Beatrice 
Hancock, the niece of the childless old couple, 
came slowly into the room. She was a woman 
who had seen nearly thirty summers, but she 
was magnificently handsome, although there 
was a settled look of gloom in her great black 
eyes, and a cold, stern pressure of her lips, that 
seemed habitual. Very tall, splendidly formed, 
with a wealth of raven hair, and exquisitely 
moulded features. Beatrice Hancock seemed 
strangely out of place in her uncle’s quiet home. 
She looked like a queen of society, born to move 
in high places, a woman whose appearance be- 
tokened a commanding intellect, and whose 
manners, in spite of her reserve and sorrow, 
were marked by a regai courtesy. 

The kindly old couple looked up with a smile 
as she came in, and her unele gave her a cheery 
good-morning, followed by the question :— 

** Are you going to church, Beatrice ?” 

“‘T think not.”” It was a voice of rare sweet- 
ness, musical and clear, but cold. 

“ Bat it is Thanksgiving Day, my dear.” 








“What should I give thanks for?’’ was the 
bitter question. 

“My dear!’’ the old gentleman was shocked, 
and showed it in his tone and manner. “My 
dear, that is a strange question for one to ask 
who has health, strength, beauty, wealth, a 
home which we try to make pleasant”— 

“Forgive me, uncle,” said Beatrice, “I 
should be thankful for my home, your love 
and Aunt Caroline’s. I will go to church with 
you.” 

“Why, that is a dear gir, The factory 
hands have sent in a note of thanks this morn- 
ing for the turkeys you sent them last evening.” 

The momentary gleam, however, had died 
out of Beatrice’s face, and she sat, listlessly 
turning a piece of toast on her plate with her 
fork, having finished the few mouthfuls she 
called her breakfast. Evidently the turkeys 
and the factory hands were of no interest at 
that moment. 

“T made a bargain with Fulsom for Christ- 
mas turkeys, yesterday,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

*“Yes? I wonder if Mrs. Watson and Mrs. 
Grey were remembered last evening. I should 
be sorry to have them forgotten.” 

“*T packed their baskets myself,”’ said Aunt 
Caroline, ‘‘and I am certain the turkeys were 
remembered. I wish, Beatrice, you would go 
to see them. They are so grateful for all you 
have done, since they were left widows by that 
fearful accident.” 

“They weary me,” and, rising with a listless 
air, Miss Hancock went slowly from the room. 

“There it is!’ said the old gentleman, in a 
vexed tone, “‘ everything wearies her.” 

‘*She is very generous,” said Aunt Caroline. 
“IT don’t believe there is any one person in 
Eastwick who gives more freely to the poor, or 
does more good with her wealth.” 

“But, Caroline, she gives nothing but money. 
Now, you go amongst the poor, and give sym- 
pathy, kind words. nursing if it is needed.” 

‘Yes, dear; but if Beatrice did not fill my 
poor purse so liberally I could do very little.” 

“Trne, true! Dear me, I wish she had a 
loving husband and a family of her own to 
spend her money on.” 

“She has had good offers enough,” sighed 
the old lady, “‘ but nobody seems to suit her.’’ 

‘*She will be lonely enough when we are 
taken, Caroline.” 

‘* Yes, poor orphan.” 

Had any one in Eastwick excepting her hus- 
band heard the old lady’s sympathetic tone and 
remark, they would probably have excited a 
smile of derision. 

What! pity Beatrice Hancock, who could 
count her wealth by hundreds of thousands, 
who owned the three great factories, which her 
uncle mamged so judiciously for her, who wore 
the choicest silks and most exquisite jewelry, 
and who rode out daily on a horse whose value 
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would have seemed a fortune to many of her 
neighbors. To all outward appearance her life 
had been ever a prosperous and happy one. 
Her father, who had resided in Woburn, a little 
town not far from Eastwick, had held immense 
wealth in his hands for years, holding control 
of many large cotton factories, and gradually 
buying up share after share in the same, 
until he owned several of the most import- 
ant entire. Ten years before the time when 
our story opens, a great commercial panic had 
swept over the country, and Mr. Hancock hav- 
ing heavy contracts upon his hands which were 
not called for, was threatened with total ruin. 
For nearly two years he struggled on, closing 
the most important of the factories, reducing 
his style of living, and exchanging his magnifi- 
cent residence in Woburn for a much less pre- 
tentious one in Eastwick. At this time his 
brother, the old gentleman already introduced 
to our readers, finally gave up his own business, 
crippled by the same financial panic, and was 
glad to accept the position of manager for the 
factories. A year later Beatrice was an orphan, 
her mother having died just before the depart- 
ure from Woburn, and her father three years 
after. At the time the orphan came to reside 
with her uncle and aunt, trade was reviving 
with magical rapidity, all the factories were 
open and every hand in full employment, so 
that the young owner was one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in New England. 

During the time that Beatrice Hancock was 
a belle and heiress in society in Woburn, she 
had been noted for the brilliancy of her intel- 
lect and her great personal beauty, added to a 
sweetness of manner very winning in one cf 
her commanding appearance. But from the 
day when the Hancocks first came to Eastwick 
there had come an entire change over the young 
girl, then just entering her nineteenth year. 
She became reserved, haughty, and cold, rarely 
going into society, and when she did, repelling, 
rather than attracting from the extreme pride 
and coldness of her manner. At home she 
seemed like one whose affections were dead, 
and who was trying by feeding the intellect to 
its full capacity to supply the want of the heart. 
Every day had its allotted portion of study, 
and even the long walks or longer rides, were 
generally taken with a sketch-book in hand, or 
little basket for botanical specimens dangling 
from her arm. The dryest studies were her 
favorites, and in music, she but rarely played 
the melodies that had once been her selection, 
but worked hour after hour with unwearied 
patience over the bewildering intricacies, that 
would have taxed the skill of many professional 
performers. She never sang. The melodious, 
well-cultivated voice that had charmed society 
in Woburn was never heard in Eastwick; and 
she was as firm in her refusals to dance as to 
sing. Sometimes, but very rarely, she would 
favor her friends with one of her brilliantly- 





executed piano performances, or let her harp 
be taken out for an evening, at the urgent re- 
quest of a friend, but her music was as cold as 
her manner. 

To say that old Mr. and Mrs. Hancock grieved 
over this change in their only niece, who had 
been their darling from her infancy, would give 
but a faint idea of their consternation. In vain 
they tried to find the key to the riddle. Her 
father either could not or would not disclose 
the cause of the change, and Beatrice herself 
drove back all sympathy by her chilling re- 
serve. 

Year after year passed away. The factories 
increased in value, and were most judiciously 
managed, while the employees blessed the name 
of the liberal mistress, who spared no expense 
for their comfort, aided them so promptly in 
distress, cared so generously for any widows or 
orphans left amongst their families, or any 
maimed or injured in the discharge of their 
daily duties, remembered them by some token 
on every holiday, and paid them wages in strict 
accordance with the value of their services. 
True, she never visited amongst them, leaving 
the business cares to her uncle, and the distri- 
bution of her charities to her aunt, but they 
could relish their Thanksgiving turkeys, or 
pocket their New Year’s gift, with a keen ap- 
preciation of the kindness of the giver, although 
her own hands never distributed the presents. 
And if sickness or death visited the homes of 
the ‘‘hands,’’ they knew well that Aunt Caro- 
line would respond as quickly to the call for 
sympathy or personal help, as Miss Beatrice 
would if more substantial aid were needed. 
Many a voice, hard enough in the daily war- 
fare of life, would soften to say, ‘‘God bless 
the Hancocks,’’ and Beatrice would have had 
no sorrow, could the grateful prayers of those 
in her employ have lifted it from her heart. 

On the day when she promised her uncle and 
aunt to accompany them to church, she seemed 
to have entirely forgotten the promise after she 
went to her own room, Seating herself before 
her desk she opened a copy of ‘“‘ Dante,” and 
with a practised pen began to make copious ex- 
tracts to translate into verse, one of her favorite 
pursuits. The sound of the first church bell 
roused her from her study, and she pushed back 
her chair with an angry impatience strangely 
at variance with her usual impassive coldness. 

‘Why did I promise to go to church ?” she 
said, ina lowtone, ‘It is ten? yes, ten long 
years since I went to church on Thanksgiving 
Day. The last time! Ah, me! that last 
Thanksgiving Day, how my whole heart was 
lifted in grateful happiness, and then—then—’”’ 
she shuddered, as if a cold wind had swept 
through her luxurions chamber, and rising 
hastily, began to dress for church. 

Hastily as she dressed, however, she was 
barely ready when her uncle called her. 

“But, Beatrice,’”’ he said, as she joined him 
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in the hall, ‘“how gloomy your dress is. Can’t | 


you put on a neck ribbon to relieve that black 
dress and cloak, or stick a flower in your black 
velvet bonnet? Where are the crimson flowers 
you generally put against your face ?”’ 

“T took them out. They were soiled. I will 
replace them by new onessoon. Come, that is 
the last bell.” 

“TI declare, she looks like the middle of a 
winter night,” said Aunt Caroline to herself, 
as she took her husband’s arm ; “‘ but I suppose 
it is only one of her freaks. I wish we had not 
asked her to go to church, she is enough to 
turn all the Thanksgiving praise into a funeral 
sermon.”’ 

And certainly Beatrice’s demeanor in church 
fully justified the dear old lady’s scandalized 


opinion. She sat in the corner of the family | 


pew, never moving once the entire service, her 
black lace veil drawn down tightly over her 
face, her hands locked fast together, lying in 
her lap. At the conclusion of the service she 
rose to follow the others from the church. 

As she stood a moment in the porch, waiting 
for her uncle and aunt to finish the kindly 
greetings they were exchanging with their 
numerous friends in the congregation, a little 
boy, handsomely dressed, but evidently alone, 
spoke to her. 

‘* Will you please tell me if I go that way or 
that,’’ and he pointed with his finger, “to get 
to the National Hotel?’’ 

Beatrice looked down kindly on the little 
questioner. She was always gentle with chil- 
dren, although she never sought their company. 
As she lovked into the little face uplifted, 
waiting for the answer, the whole expression 
of herown countenance changed. First a burn- 
ing crimson swept over her habitual pallor, and 
the listless eyes flashed with eager interest. 
‘* What is your name?” she asked, in a hoarse 
tone, most unlike her musical accents. 

‘*Herbert Lagrange,”’ said the little fellow. 

Beatrice reeled away from him, catching at 
oue of the granite pillars of the porch to keep 
from falling. A moment to regain composure, 
and then she took the little fellow’s hand, and 
led him into a small room opening from the 
vestry, where she was secure from interruption 
and pryingeyes. Lifting her veil, she sat down, 
drawing the wondering child where she could 
sean his little face with her great black eyes. 
‘*Herbert Lagrange,” she said, softly, “will 
you tell me how you came here ?”” 

“IT came with papa and nurse Margaret to 
the hotel on Monday, and I ran away this morn- 
ing and came to church. I was so tired of that 
hateful old hotel.’”’ 

‘* How old are you, Herbert?” 

‘Six, last June.”’ 

** And—and—will not mamma be frightened 
when she finds you have run away ?” 

“Mamma? Why mamma’s gone to hea- 
ven |” 


‘Gone to heaven!” Beatrice drew a long, a 
| gasping sigh, and sat silent, till the child began 
| to fidget and try to pull away from her encir- 
| cling arm. 

“ All the folks are going out of church. Let 
me go,” he said. 

“Stay a minute, Herbert,’’ she said, a strange, 
imploring tone in her voice. ‘‘Tell me when 
mamma went to heaven ?”’ 

‘Oh! ever so long ago,’’ he answered, with 
childish ignorance of the lapse of time, “* when 
the cars broke up, and papa was hurt, and baby 
went to heaven too.” 

‘*Papa hurt! How was papa hurt?” 

“Why, I told you. The cars all broke up. 
Mamma and baby went right to heaven, Mar- 
| garet says, and poor papa had his leg all 
smashed and his eyes hurt so he can’t see one 
| bit. I was cut, too, on the arm, but it is all 
well, now.” 

“Crippled! blind!’ moaned Beatrice. ‘I 
must see him. Only once,” she whispered, 
*fonly once.” 

** Now, let me go,”’ persisted the boy. 

‘Yes, yes, come! I will take you home, 
Herbert. Come,’ and she arose quickly, and 
led the child from the church. 

** At the National Hotel,’’ he said, jumping 
along boy fashion at her side. ‘‘ Margaret al- 
ways makes me learn the names of the hotels, 
for fear I may get lost.’’ 

Never pausing to consider the step she was 
taking, unheeding the probable consternation 
of her uncle if she was not at his Thanksgiving 
dinner, taking no thought of Mrs. Grundy’s 
possible comments, Beatrice walked rapidly to 
the hotel. Arrived there, her little companion 
shouted :— 

“T know the room. Come along!’ 

Then she paused. ‘‘ Where is the room, 
Herbert?” 

‘Right along here. Papa always gets rooms 
down stairs, because he is so lame.” 

“Herbert, You go to papa’s room, and tell 
him a lady would like to see him. I will wait 
here until you come back to tell me what he 
says.” 

Away skipped the boy across the narrow 
entry into which he had already conducted 
Beatrice. Before she had time, in the tumult 
of her heart, to miss him, he was again beside 
her. 

‘Papa says come,” and he grasped her hand, 
and conducted her to the open door of a private 
parlor, where a gentleman sat in an easy chair, 
his head slightly bent forward as if listening. 
His eyes were closed, but no disfigurement told 
of his misfortunes. Only the crutch, leaning 
against the chair, gave token of the lameness 
Herbert had announced. 

Bending down, Beatrice whispered to the 
child: ‘*Go find your nurse, darling. She will 
be frightened about you.”’ 

The boy bounded off down the long entry, 
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and for the first time in ten years Herbert La- 
grange and Beatrice Hancock were together. 
There was an interval of silence, during which 
Beatrice stood like a statue, her hands pressed 
hard over her beating heart. 

‘Pardon me,”’ the gentleman said, at last, 
“ig any one waiting to speak to me? I am 

lind.” 

“Mr. Lagrange,” Beatrice began, but she 
was interrupted by a cry of— 

‘‘ Beatrice! Beatrice !”’ in such an accent of 
rapture, that, before she realized it herself, she 
was kneeling by the chair, feeling Herbert’s 
hand caressing her face and hair, while he mur- 
mured only the one fond word: “ Beatrice! 
Beatrice.” 

At length he asked : ‘‘ How came you here, in 
answer to my prayers for you?” 

She told him of the meeting in the church, 
but, as she spoke, she drew away from him, 
and gradually the old icy tones crept into her 
voice, while hot blushes of confusion swept 
across her cheeks. ‘‘ As an old friend, I came 
to see if I could be of any service to you during 
your stay in Eastwick,”’ she said, in cenclusion. 

“No, no,’”’ he said, impetuously. ‘‘ Your 
heart led you here, that at last I might tell you 
why I left Woburn ten years ago.”’ 

She did not speak, but took a seat at some 
distance from him, listening, however, with an 
eager, strained attention. 

‘<I never told you, Beatrice, in the days when 
you were all the world to me, and I was trying 
to win your love to answer mine, I never told 
you of the obligations I was under to Mr. Hirst, 
my employer. He took me into his employ 
when I was actually begging my bread in the 
streets, a starving, friendless orphan. As I 
grew older, he promoted me from one position 
of trust to another, finally sending me to college, 
previous to taking me into partnership. It 
was upon business of his connected with your 
father’s factories that I was in Woburn, and it 
was in answer to a telegram announcing his 
failure in business that I hastened back to New 
York, and now comes the strange part of my 
story. During my absence, a lawsuit, in which 
property of my father’s had been, we supposed, 
hopelessly involved, had terminated, leaving 
me a property which cleared the liabilities of 
the firm, and left me independent. 

“‘{ had been at home but two days, when Mr. 
Hirst sent for me, and told me that his daugh- 
ter, his only child, was dying for loveof me. It 
is no vanity, Beatrice, that makes me repeat 
this. I had no love for Geraldine Hirst ; my 
whole heart was yours, although I had never 
actually asked you to be my wife. It was the 
telegram, which I supposed involved me in the 
ruin of the firm, that prevented my asking your 
hand before I left Woburn. How could I go 
to the wealthiest man in the city, and ask him 
to give his child to the partner in a firm whose 
failure he had just heard proclaimed ?” 





“Herbert! Herbert! did you not know of my 
father’s losses? Did you not hear of the clos- 
ing of the factories the day you left?” 

“Never. O Beatrice, my own! have you 
suffered from poverty, while I was in the 
midst of plenty ?”’ 

“Hush! hush! Tell me of—of—your wife.’’ 

‘What could I say, Beatrice, to the bene- 
factor of my life, when he implored me to save 
his child from the poverty threatening himself, 
and even informed me that the physicians had 
said nothing but happiness could save her life. 
I married her, Beatrice, and she never knew 
my heart was ‘not all her own. I took her to 
Europe. I had every means used to restore 
her health, but, during the eight long years of 
our wedded life, she was always a suffering 
invalid. Two years ago, when we were return- 
ing to New York, after a visit South, she was 
killed by a railway collision, and my little 
daughter, a babe of six months, also died from 
the blow that deprived me of my wife. I was 
left the cripple you see.” 

Beatrice was beside him, now, heary tears 
rolling down her cheeks, and her voice gone 
from her emotion. 

“*Do not weep for me, darling,”’ hesaid. ‘It 
is very sweet to meet you once again before I 
die, and to tell you why I wronged your love, 
for you did love me, did you not, Beatrice ?’’ 

Mute caresses were his only answer. 

‘Beatrice, Beatrice, do not raise a hope in 
my heart, now, which it would be death to 
crush again.” 

Still the soft hands caressed his hair, and were 
passed lovingly over his closed eyes. 

‘‘ Beatrice, they tell me I may see again if I 
submit to an operation, and my lameness gets 
better. Oh! could you love me again, my own, 
my own ?’’ 

“Papa! papa!’? shouted an approaching 
voice, and then the door was flung wide open, 
so suddenly that Beatrice had just time to rise 
from her kneeling position, and stand beside 
her old lover’s chair. ‘‘Papa, mayn’t I eat my 
Thanksgiving dinner with you, here? Marga- 
ret says I sha’n’t.”’ 

‘Will you come and eat at my house, Her- 
bert ?”’ said Beatrice. 

‘What are you crying about?” 

‘‘Never mind, Herbert,”’ said his father, 
“answer the lady.’’ 

“Will papa go, too, if I go?’’ he questioned. 

“Yes, if you will go and order a carriage. 
You will come, Herbert, to my uncle’s,’’ she 
said, imploringly. 

“Tf you desire it.’ 

Aunt Caroline declared “‘ she never heard of 
anything like it in her life,’’ when she was re- 
quested to prepare for a wedding at about six 
hours’ notice. 

There was no return to the hotel. Quietly, 
on that Thanksgiving evening, the marriage 
ceremony was performed, and in the early 
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spring, when the trees were budding, Herbert 
Lagrange submitted to the operation which re- 
stored his sight, although he said he had never 
missed his eyes since Beatrice became his wife 
ou that memorable Thanksgiving Day. 


oe 


THE LEGEND OF THE TWO ANGELS. 
(Inscribed to GtorGe Peasopy, Esq.) 
BY M, ETHELIND KITTSON. 
Tay noble actions have to memory brought 
A legend;from the morning realm of thought, 
Full of poetic beauty. It is said 
That angels watch us, by whom note is made 
Of all our deeds. One lingers near to trace 
The darkened lines which tears cannot efface. 
He fain would hide beneath his down-dropped wings 
That mournful list of passion-sullied things, 
For he awaits the dimly-slumbering light 
To seal his record for the world of light. 
But he whose tablet gleams within his hand, 
Pure as the stars of Hope’s unshadowed land, 
He tarrieth not; the eyelids of the day 
Droop not upon his rainbow-crested way. 
He breathes the echo of those balmy sighs 
Which from the quivering lips of mercy rise ; 
He sees the mist of true repentance fill 
The soul that hears Our Saviour’s “ Peace, be still !” 
He gazeth on each spirit-folded thought 
In the lone silence of devotion wrought ; 
He listens for the latest words of prayer, 
The offering undefiled from earth to bear; 
He looketh on the heart, life’s font of grief, 
And the drops tremble on his snowy leaf 
Until they fall in heaven. 








Perchance each clear 

And radiant gem is some accepted tear 
Changed into light, that deeds the most sublime 
Are diamond veinings in the path of time, 
And each forget-me-not of faith is sown 
Amid the sapphires round the ancient throne, 

These two recording angels from above, ; 
These shadowy links of ministering love, 
Fulfil their tasks; the sorrowing spirit bends 
In pity over thee, ere he ascends 
To give each day’s o’ersaddened memories in 
Of erring thoughts and closely-shrouded sin. 
But the bright guardian, whose unwavering eye 
Rests on the azure of thy life’s pure sky, 
His silvery wings droop not, his stainless scroll, 
Like the white pennon of thy blameless soul, 
Is borne before him. May the Lord look down, 
And all thy future years with blessings crown. 
May the twin angels long around thee dwell, 
And grateful thousands in rejoicing tell 
Of thy great deeds. Earth’s mightiest nations bear 
That living echo through the tones of prayer. 


> 


THE person whose clothes are extremely fine, 
I am too apt toconsider as not being possessed 
of any superiority of fortune, but resembling 
those Indians who are found to wear all the 
gold they have in the world in a bob at the nose. 
—Goldsmith. 

WE are often infinitely mistaken, and take 
the falsest measures, when we envy the happi- 
ness of rich and great men; we know not the 
inward canker that eats out all their joy and 
delight, and makes them really much more 
miserable than ourselves.—Bishop Hall. 





SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE 
LIFE OF A WEAK MAN. 


BY MRS, HOPKINSON. 


HOW THIS CAME TO BE WRITTEN. 

I READ aloud from the evening paper to my 
friend, Miss Barrett. We sat alone at Mrs. 
Porter’s, where we were both passing a week. 

“Died, at Rome, Spenser Lee, Esq., aged 
forty-five. The name of the deceased will be 
easily recalled in this country as one of those 
high-minded merchants, whose career shed lus- 
tre on their times, but who by yielding to sud- 
den and overpowering temptation, blasted his 
own reputation, and not only ruined himself, 
but the thousands who had trusted to his honor 
and integrity. Grief and remorse probably 
shortened his life.”’ 

“‘Grief and remorse! Not he!’’ said Miss 
Barrett. 

‘* Will not Lizzie take it hardly ?”’ I said. 

‘‘ Perhaps so, at first. I’ve cbserved that the 
undeserving are mourned just about as deeply 
and sincerely as the deserving. Now, this man 
was a weak vessel from the beginning. I’ve 
always known him. But it made no difference 
as to his being loved; wives and children die 
for him, and such as him.” 

‘*T never much believed in a person’s falling 
from grace under one temptation,” said I; “it 
is my opinion that such men have been softly 
and frequently falling for years before the final 
crash. What are called great temptations are 
generally the result of long previous prepara~- 
tion in the subtle undermining of principle. 

“Yes, if weak people have principle. This 
man has had great trusts always committed to 
him, and, if circumstances had bolstered him 
up, orif he had died in season, would have died 
in the odor of sanctity. But a life of daily de- 
ceit culminates at last, in business matters, and 
then the world comes down ona man. Loose 
morality in dollars and cents reveals generally 
a corresponding trait in other relations.” 

“You say you have always known him. 
Why not write out his life as it really was? It 
would be a revelation of real character, much 
more valuable than any work of fiction can be.” 

“‘ Nobody can write out another’s life. Only 
in the phase of it that happened to be turned 
my way, I saw the man’s nature, and it has al- 
ways been the same. Still less, probably, could 
the man have written out his own. If it had 
been possible, it would be curious to read, from 
what a different stand-point a man views his 
own actions from those of another, and how 
very different the standard of rectitude is! 
Looking back thirty or forty years, one can 
see, now, how such a youth must have made 
just sucha man. Yet, if he had been blessed 
with a little more strength of will originally, or 
even with a little tenderness of nature—if he 
had had originally a finer sense of what was 
due to others. In short, if he hadn’t been his 
father’s son, why he would have been a differ- 
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ent, and, very probably, a better man. But 
his clay was just so mingled, and not other- 
wise ; and the Maker of all will be the Judge 
of all—of their weakness as of their strength.” 

Miss Barrett was silent, looking into the fire, 
and evidently back through long years. The 
man who had died had always interested and 
puzzled me. His sudden fall was like Luci- 
fer’s in its lurid brightness, and the consterna- 
tion and horror it caused in financial circles 
was not yet forgotten. I was curious to know 
something more of him, but rather doubtful 
how far I might venture an inquiry. She re- 
lieved me, however, by talking very freely 
about him at once. 

**Such a pretty boy he was! with his thick 
black curls, and his dark eyes and olive com- 
plexion. All the girls were fascinated with 
him. I remember his dress the day I first saw 
him—hi¢ turn-down collar with its nicely- 
plaited ruffles, and his cadet jacket covered 
with buttons, as if I saw them to-day. After- 
wards, when he went to college, I was very 
often at Briarwood. Indeed, my mother’s 
house was a short half mile from there, and 
the young people of both houses were constantly 
together.” 

‘Then he had brothers and sisters ?” 

‘‘Only one brother older than himself, but 
two younger, and two young girls who were 
adopted and educated in the family. Then 
there were three or four of our own young 
folks, and what with fiute-playing, battledoor, 
driving and walking, we had a merry time of 
it. At least, we thought so. Looking back, I 
can see a great deal of it was in our own youth 
and spirits, for Mrs. Lee was melancholy, and 
Mr. Lee given over ‘to the bad ;’ but he liked 
to have noise in the house and young people 
about. Then there were horses and animals at 
our house, and we were always together in 
some frolic.” 

‘Did the pretty boy continue pretty ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, always fascinating. He always 
seemed superior to the young men who visited 
at Briarwood, partly from a mature way of 
talking, and a natural gentility and grace, that 
gave him ease and readiness in the company of 
ladies. Then he had a sort of world-worn las- 
situde of manner, that gave him a decided 
superiority over the others, who were full of 
eager ignorance. No matter what was the 
exigency, Spenser was always equal to it. 
Always ready, always graceful.’’ 

I could not help smiling at the vivacity of 
her retrospection. She looked up at the mo- 
ment and smiled herself. 


*T don’t mind confessing that I was one of 
his passing passions. It colored my life, pos- 
sibly. Atall events, I was so much occupied 
with him, as to leave little room for other 
interests for many years. Up to the last—I 
mean till he went away—he kept up this farce 
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of devotedness to me. I was always ‘ Dearest 
one’ in his letters, and when we were alone.”’ 

“But I wonder you did not see through 
him. You could not be deceived all those 
years ?” 

She laughed a sort of sad laugh. 

* You know the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 
No, I wasn’t deceived, after a few years: and 
yet the old debonair manner always retained 
its fascination.”’ 

**You have letters ?’’ I said eagerly. 

**Yes, plenty. And I will tell you every- 
thing I know about him. Look at his face!” 
she answered, taking from her work-box a 
daguerreotype. ‘‘Is not the man’s character 
written on it? See the beauty, the facility, the 
good intentions that hell is paved with.” 

Afterwards she gave me a large number of 
family letters, and many of his to herself, to 
look over. She was anxious that I should do 
what she felt unable todo herself ; put the facts 
in a connected form. 

** But I cannot put them in a dramatic shape ; 
as an artist moulds events to have a certain 
effect on the whole. For instance, you tell me 
of Cora’s marriage and career, and of Mrs. 
Moutton, but neither of these girls, though their 
fate was peculiar, seems to have acted directly 
on his character. They were simply threads in 
the same web, but they ran side by side with 
him, and are no way inwoven with his fate.’’ 

“Well, I told you I could not judge of what 
affected him. Only of the events I knew.” 

** Nothing you have told me accounts for the 
crimes against society which distinguished the 
man. There seems a weak self-deception al- 
ways, a desire to stand well with everybody, 
with the habit of considering himself more 
sinned against than sinning. External forces 
supported him. Those withdrawn, there is 
only ruin.” 

“Yes, it was eminently so with Spenser. I 
suppose it is so, in a great measure, with half the 
people one meets with. In morals asin money, 
if one has it, he attributes his success to his 
own efforts. But character, like fortune, is so 
very accidental a thing.” 

‘Some of the circumstances you have told 
me of seem to be an excuse for him.”’ 

** Perhaps so,”’ said Miss Barrett, ‘‘and then, 
as Burns says, ‘ We know nct what’s resisted.’ 
The business part of his life I know nothing 
about, except what everybody read in the news- 
paper.”’ 

‘* Lizzie seems thoroughly correct and direct.” 

** Yes, she is all mother.”’ 

Just then Lizzie came in, fair, serene-eyed, 
steady, and womanly. I left her with Miss 
Barrett, and took the picture with me to make 
it my own. It had been done before the age 
of photographs, but it had a more real look 
than they, inasmuch as the soft and shadowy 
presentment seemed more the representation of 
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spirit and character than the momentary ex- 
pression caught by the art of the photographer, 
which is often merely external, and even of 
constraint and annoyance. In this case I was 
reminded of Hawthorne’s remark in his ‘ Pro- 
phetic pictures,’ of portraits where the whole 
mind and character were brought out on the 
countenance, and concentrated into a single 
look, sv that, to speak paradoxically, the ori- 
ginals hardly resembled their true selves so 
strikingly as the portraits did. 

At all events, the varying mask which the 
man of the world habitually wears could never 
represent the individual with anything like the 
force with which the soft sun-rays had pic- 
tured Spenser Lee’s shape and life. One could 
see what must come of such a face, of its beauty 
and gracefulness, with neither resistance nor 
persistence in its curved lines. Then I began 
to write my story. 


SCENE I. 

THIRTY years ago. And the sun looking 
in as usual at a square, heavy-mullioned and 
deeply-curtained window of a house on the 
Hudson. He lighted up the figure of a woman 
who sat gazing abstractedly out on the water. 
Not seeing the water, however, or anything but 
a melancholy sea of depression in her own 
mind. She fixed her gray eyes, as she had lain 
her white hands on her lap, as if she were quite 
content to have them stay forever in one place. 
If the sun was looking out for admiration he 
was disappointed. Only a helpless lassitude 
was exhibited in her face and figure. But if he 
had peeped into the room, he might have seen 
a good deal to puzzle, and not much to please. 
The space and extent of the parlor gave indi- 
cation of a former prosperity of the owner, as 
plainly as the shabby furnishing spoke of its 
present decay. 

A large hall ran entirely through the house, 
the front and back doors were open, and the 
south wind blew odorously through. The scent 
of clover blossoms and early roses filled the 
senses with languid pleasure. Tall lindens 
shaded the porch from the heat, and the elms 
and horse-chestnuts stood in stately rows be- 
tween the house and the high road. An aspect 
of profound retirement was expressed in the 
surroundings, and this effect was enhanced by 
the silence of the place. As one listened one 
could hear the rustling of the upper leaves of 
the trees, and almost feel the ripple of the near 
water. 

But when this was said all was said that 
showed attractiveness, and enough of lack re- 
mained to make Briarwood, at this time, a 
dreary-looking place. For though the roses 
were abundant, they were tangled and over- 


grown, the grass needed cutting, the vines were 


untrained, and underbrush revelled like the 





social shoddy of a later date. In the house, 
every article of furniture showed the same lack 
of care and supervision. The Turkey carpet 
which partly covered the floor of the morning 
room, where Mrs. Lee sat, was worn and 
threadbare. The great mahogany tables were 
unwaxed an spotted. An inlaid secretary of 
costly wood was stained and broken, and the 
oaken-framed mirror, which had come from 
England, was cracked from eud to end. 

There were gigantic brass andirons in the 
chimney, geen with ill-use ; and broken tiles 
round the fire-place. Two things that redeemed 
the room, were a painting of Gerard Dow’s, 
and a bronze figure of a flying Mercury, which 
stood in a bracket in one corner. Every article 
of furniture in the house looked a hundred 
years old, and hard worn even at that age. A 
nice housekeeper would have been dismayed at 
the spectacle everywhere presented, of moth- 
eaten tapestry, and decayed finery. 

In complete harmony with the house and its 
adornments, was the lonely figure sitting by 
the open window. She was dressed, or rather 
undressed, in a white wrapper or négligé; a blue 
ribbon at her throat was the only bit of color 
in her dress, and that rather enhanced than re- 
lieved the extreme paleness of her face. Her 
features were faultless, and as cold as the Greek 
marble they looked like. Her black, abundant 
hair was wound about her shapely head with a 
careless grace, which certainly borrowed no- 
thing from effort on the part of the wearer, who 
seemed to disdain all the arts of the toilet, as 
well as her present surreundings. If onecould 
have seen behind those fixed eyes, what visions 
of discouragement and disgust would have re- 
vealed themselves, 

Presently a heavy foot descended the wide 
staircase. Slowly came the high-topped boots 
of a tall, elderly, handsome man. 

He called imperiously, in a husky voice, for 
a servant, but none appearing, he rapped his 
short whip against his boots, and advanced to 
the lonely lady. ‘I am sorry, Althea, that 
you have no fancy for riding. That black 
horse of Rynders would just do for you, and 
you shall have it, my dear, if you will only say 
the word.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, I beg, Mr. Lee,”’ 
answered the lady shortly, ‘‘ with my fancies— 
or,” she added, ‘“‘I should rather say, thank 
you for troubling yourself. I forget my good 
manners, occasionally, even in this courtly 
spot.”” Her eyes did not turn towards him as 
she spoke, and she seemed to disdain to get out 
of temper with him. Her whole bearing re- 
lapsed into the old abstraction. 

Mr. Lee's flushed face went a shade deeper, 
he walked to the cracked mirror and looked in 
it an instant. He saw a very well preserved 
face, and a form of erectness and dignity. A 
very fine looking man, especially with his hat 
on, and especially on horseback. His hair was 
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white as snow, and he powdered it every morn- 
ing, because he did it twenty years before, and 
because he preferred art to nature. And he 
rode better thau he walked, because the gout 
twinged at him, aad tormented him on foot. 
His eyes were as bright a black as when he 
was a boy, and his clean-shaven cheek and chin 
were as smooth and unfurrowed as at twenty- 
five. Whether looking at himself increased 
his complacency, and consequently his surprise 
at the small impression his presence produced, 
it is impossible to say ; but he turned again to 
Mrs. Lee and once more essayed to break the 
ice of her indifference. ‘‘I suppose I must go 
down to Van Weick’s—he wants me to meet 
some Southern men. If I dine there, I may 
not be at home until late. Pray, don’t sit up 
for me.” 

Mrs. Lee turned her head, raised her eyes 
towards his face, and again dropped them. 
Her contemptuous mouth was forcibly com- 
pressed, as if she tried her best to smile and 
speak, but was wholly unable to do either; 
she therefore merely bowed and turned to the 
window. 

** Au revoir, then!’’ said the youthful old gen- 
tleman, humming an air from an opera, until 
he reached the back dvor, when his singing 
changed suddenly and heartily to swearing. 

Mrs. Lee broke into a low laugh as she heard 
his voice louder and louder as he approached 
the stables. Then she spoke. ‘‘Jack Ryn- 
ders! Will Oxton! Smith! Horton! Drake, 
and yourself! I would I had the power of 
Circe to turn you all into the shapes you s0 
well deserve! Sit up for you, indeed !” 

Mrs. Lee worked herself into a passion, and, 
for a person in a scornful passion, she looked 
radiantly handsome. Her deadly pale face 
flushed into living crimson; her gray eyes 
burnt with intense light, and her languid figure 
stood transformed into an incarnation of en- 
ergy. She seemed for a time more like a caged 
panther than the still woman of the last half 
hour. 

“In vain! vaitoh, how vain !’’ she mut- 
tered, sinking back again into the great arm- 
chair. Then, with her left hand covering her 
closed eyes, she seemed trying to regain the old 
indifference and coldness. A slight noise in 
the room brought her hand away. The crim- 
son flush passed from her cheek to her neck, 
her lips parted in a soft, sunny smile, and the 
voice before so sharp and curt was smooth with 
loving tenderness. ‘‘ How softly you came in, 
Spenser. You are fairy-shod, I think.”’ 

‘‘ You were in fairy-land rather, mamma. I 
have boots on ;” and he sat by her side, toying 
with the curtain tassels. 

““Where from, now? Have you been rid- 
ing ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, inquisitive mamma,’’ he answered, 
smiling and kissing her hand. 

“White Plains, Spenser?” 





“Even so,’’ he answered, gayly. 

Her face changed back to the old passion. 
‘This must not continue, Spenser! you know 
it must not! Shall not!’ 

Spenser looked into her angry eyes. Like 
most persons of a mild and even temper, he 
had no objection to a tumultuous style of per- 
son, and he liked of all things to see his mother’s 
eyes sparkle. He loved to hear the piercing 
tones of her heart-wrung, jealous voice, Put- 
ting his arm round her waist, and smoothing 
her hair with the tenderness.of a lover, he said, 
softly :— 

“What a jealous mamma! and what a non- 
sensicalmamma! You know Corais nothing to 
me, and never can be. Why care if I see her 
occasionally? Are you not a little, just a 
little—you know what—unreasonable, darling 
mother ?”’ 

She moved away from his encircling arm, 
without returning his earess. The blood man- 
tled over cheek and brow as she turned sud- 
denly upon him, while her angry eyes darted 
repruachful lightnings:into his. ‘‘You know 
very well, child, what will come of it, with 
that artful chit! and you! who are just a moth 
round a candle! Tell me there shall be an end 
of it! Oh, you know well enough you are all 
that makes this detestable place endurable! 
You know I cannot, and I will not live here 
without you. I will sooner end all myself!’’ 
said she, violently, and there was a gloomy de- 
termination in her tone that alarmed Spenser. 

“There! there! mammy, darling!’ he said, 
in soft, cooing tones, like the woodland dove, 
“don’t worry yourself, and I’ll give up every- 
body and everything, Cora, and all the rest. 
Don’t, don’t weep.” 

But she was weeping now from the revulsion 
of strong emotion. She bent his head, and 
kissed his forehead fondly. ‘‘ That is my own 
precious boy. Say it again that nobody—no- 
thing—shall part thee and me. O darling 
child! you are all that my desolate heart clings 
to, all that keeps this place from being a hell 
to me.”’ 

“‘My father,’ stammered Spenser, quite at a 
loss what to say. 

**Don’t speak of him, child. Oh! would to 
God I had never seen him, and would to God 
you were my own, own child, Spenser, my pre- 
cious boy.”’ 

She half lay in his arms now; her fragrant 
breath on his face, her large, loving, fond eyes 
looking into his, and her tender voice entreat- 
ing him. He had no memory of his own mo- 
ther’s kisses, who had died when he was a 
child, and he had been away from home at 
school till the last year, when his father brought 
another bride to Briarwood. Fascinated by 
her fond partiality, which distinguished him at 
once from the rest of the children, he had 
readily consented to give up the plan of going 
to college till another year, and had become in 
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a few months so indispensable to his mother 
that she was wretched if separated from him. 
Her own loneliness and disappointment were 4 
ready excuse for this partiality in the mind of 
the thoughtless and impulsive Mrs. Lee, and 
the pliant nature of Spenser was always recep- 
tive and responsive to the latest impressions. 
For his beautiful mother he had his best and 
chivalrous attentions and words; he was her 
companion in her drives and her walks, he read 
to her, gathered flowers for her, and twanged 
the guitar of a summer evening, more like a de- 
voted lover than an obedient son. 

As for Mrs. Lee, the same temperament 
which had brought her to Briarwood influenced 
her actions and feelings while there. She had 
been a belle, and was still a beauty, though a 
little faded and already thirty, when the ele- 
gantand courtly Mr. Lee sought her hand. He 
was fifty-five, and looked forty. As she had 
no money and lived with her aunt, she was 
naturally fascinated with Mr. Lee’s proposal, 
and never doubted the substantial character of 
his possessions and establishment at Briar- 
wood. Marriage settlements were not things 
heard of, and hardly did the friends think it 
necessary even to make inquiries about the 
bridegroom. Here he was to speak for him- 
self. Tall, handsome, powdered, and portly. 
Black man in livery, white horse, devoted man- 
ners, Briarwood in the distance for summer 
wear, city pleasures, and Europe for variety. 
When the black man had increased to three 
liveried servants, and the white horse to a pair 
in a carriage, Miss Althea Roberts bade a smil- 
ing adieu to her friends on the steps of Grace 
Church, and was whirled away into a future 
existence of which she had never dreamed. 

The Castle Rackrent to which she was intro- 
duced by her elegant husband might have been 
endured and even modified, for Mrs. Lee was 
not wanting in sense or taste, had not a far 
greater disappointment awaited her in the cha- 
racter of her husband. It was true that he 
was as much in love with her as it was in his 
power or nature to be, and that he had fully in- 
tended to play the part of a good husband and 
a temperate, moral gentleman. However, as 
that sort of character comes more from daily 
habits than from resolutions, however praise- 
worthy, he soon relapsed into his former prac- 
tices of gambling, drinking, horse-racing, and 
elegant recklessness. Selfishness made him 
very comfortable through it all, and prevented 
him from suffering from his wife’s disappoint- 
ment and disgust. He was quite sure that he 
deserved even more contempt than he received. 
To do him justice, his marriage had not been 
in the least mercenary. He knew Miss Rob- 
erts had only an annuity of five hundred dol- 
lars during her life, and he never asked her for 
a cent of it, as the villains in books are sure to 
do, till a poor wife had not even money left for 
shoes. No, he was a gentleman born, and was 


too old to learn new tricks. His wife might 
rule the house, and, as long as trust was pos- 
sible with butchers and bakers, plenty reigned 
triumphant. Often, when he had been lucky 
at cards, he gave freely to his children, took 
them journeys, and brought trinkets for the 
girls, Cora and Rose Walworth. Now, Cora 
and Rose were off at school, the elder son Ralph 
in business in New York, the two younger ones 
dead, and only Spenser left to loiter about the 
place, and see to his mother awhile before he 
should leave Briarwood for Harvard. Briar- 
wood had three mortgages on it, but it would 
contrive to stagger through his time, he thought, 
and then—and then—why, they musé all 
scatter. 

When Spenser heard his father’s step on the 
staircase, he rose from his mother’s side, and 
passed quickly into the next room. He did 
not like to meet his father, and he had other 
views for the day than his father would pos- 
sibly have for him. When the receding steps 
showed the coast clear, he opened the door, 
standing still within the room, and dallying 
with the billiard balls on the green table. 

‘‘T remember when this was a chapel, mam- 
ma, dear,’’ said he, pensively. 

“How do you mean, child ?’’ answered Mrs. 
Lee, turning quickly round. 

‘‘My own mother, you know, was a Method- 
ist, and in this room we used to have family 
prayers, hymns, and preaching whenever an 
elder came round. I have almost no memory 
of it myself, but the room remained as my mo- 
ther left it for years before it was turned into a 
billiard-room. Raiph and Philip remembered 
it well, and my mother’s gentle voice teaching 
the negroes, and praying with all, I mean lead- 
ing their devotions when no elder was present.” 

“Tf your mothor had lived, your father would 
have been a different man, I suppose,’ said 
Mrs. Lee, abruptly, and turning away from the 
room so full of tender memories to Spenser. 

‘*T dare say we should all be different under 
different circumstances,’’ he replied, shaking 
off his penseroso style, and going back to his 
mother with the smile she so loved to see on 
his face. 

She took his hand in both hers. ‘‘ While I 
live, Spenser, no longer—you will be at liberty, 
then—it will not be long—promise me till then 
—till then. I cannot live in this tomb without 
your love,” and, while the boy leaned on her 
neck and kissed her loving lips, he promised 


again. 


SCENE II. 

AT White Plains there was standing ten 
years ago, and perhaps is now standing, a one- 
story house, built by Deacon Simon Grant, of 
Connecticut, for his own use, and bequeathed 





to his heirs forever. His widow and daughter 
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lived there, and Cora Walworth was to pass her 
school vacation with her friend Julia. 

After the deacon’s death, Mrs. Grant had 
made a few alterations in the house from Dow- 
ning’s patterns, and thus converted an ordi- 
nary farm-house into an elegant cottage. She 
built a porch, and trained vines over it; she 
pushed out a bay-window from the parlor, and 
ran a portico aeross the west and north side, 
where they could all sit or walk if they liked. 
The horse-chestnuts in the yard were trimmed, 
and a hedge planted between the house and the 
orchard. And Mrs. Grant was satisfied. 

She sent her daughter Julia to Madame Che- 
garry’s school in New York City, and other- 
wise accomplished her in various ways un- 
dreamed of by the departed deacon. But Mrs. 
Grant herself was changed since the time when 
she was a trueand obedient wife. Schemes and 
purposes, sown by time and accident, had 
flowered into actions and notions far different 
from the simple ones of her earlier life. The 
American idea, that to-morrow shall be better 
than to-day, and the child be an improvement 
on the father, had taken deep root in the am- 
bitious mind of the deacon’s widow, and she 
was now bent on Julia’s making a good match 
and riding in her own carriage. The first thing 
of course was to keep her from any kind of 
labor, and pin her to graceful acquirements and 
elegant leisure. As Julia, however, was the 
daughter of her father, but not the daughter of 
her mother, she had turned out a plain, com- 
mon, sensible girl, active and domestic. 

Cora Walworth was short and fair, with 
hair lighter than her eyebrows and lashes, 
and eyes like violets; being careless and un- 
tidy, very gentle and amiable, never knew her 
lessons, and never did anything in season. In 
place of conversation, she had a gift of reciting 
poetry in large quantities. If people liked 
poetry, they pronounced her lovely, and a 
Muse; if not, not. Julia loved her out of her 
own beneficent disposition, and from the habit 
she had formed at school of caring for her ; get- 
ting her lessons for her, buttoning her frocks 
behind for her, and generally taking heed that 
she did not fall to pieces. Many a warm friend- 
ship and even love have no better foundation. 
The wealth of one nature sufficing for its own 
expenditure, and also for the support of the 
other starved and poor one. 

The two girls had been driving themselves in 
a pony-wagon. As they came to the side door, 
the stout negress, who with her husband formed 
Mrs. Grant’s domestic establishment, lifted 
Cora from the chaise, and carried her into the 
bedroom like a baby. 

‘Why don’t you take me, too, Dinah ?” said 
Julia, laughing at Cora’s laziness. 

‘““Oh! you too heavy, miss. Miss Cora light 
as a feather,”* and, after putting her slight bur- 
den on the couch, she returned with a whisper 
and the broadest of smiles to suy that Massa 


Grimm was waiting for miss in the garden, 
“So I tink Miss Cora better go sleep,’”’ she 
added, with nods and winks innumerable, to 
which Julia replied only with a leok of grave 
surprise, which had no effect on the handmaid, 
who knew every turn of her young mistress by 
heart. 

Julia took off her broad brimmed hat, and 
fastened her braids neatly and composedly, tak- 
ing plenty of time for the operation. Then she 
arranged some brilliant geranium blossoms in 
her dark hair, and finally sauntered forth to- 
wards the summer-house. From which mode- 
ration may be inferred her indifference to the 
fact of Professor Grimm’s presence there. 

As she walked by the house, she did not for- 
get to be thankful that the ground was no 
longer all cut up into hearts and rounds like 
cake tins, and that the marigolds and bach- 
elor’s buttons, the southernwood, and holly- 
hock, the caraway seed that used to keep the 
deacon awake through long sermons, and the 
lad’s love that used to infest every inch of 
spare space, had all been uprooted and dis- 
missed, and that soft green grass reigned in 
their stead. 

“It is perfectly pretty, now,’’ murmured she. 
“T wouldn’t give it for Briarwood.’’ She 
might well say this, for, though small, the 
**Grant place’ was in perfect taste and order. 
Flowering shrubs broke the monotony of the 
lawn, and a trim flower-garden was at the back 
of the house. In the orchard a grape-vine 
shaded and adorned a summer-house, and there 
the two girls passed many hours in reading, 
sewing, and talking. The reading and sewing 
sometimes failed ; the talking never did. Was 
not all life before them, and all heaven around 
them? 

It would not be fair to Julia to omit the fact 
of very considerabie personal attraction in her 
tall and supple figure, her bright black eyes, 
and her hair that curled naturally. She was as 
neat as a pink, and as blooming as a rose. 

Ateighteen Julia had read Byron and Moore, 
and considered herself quite able to converse on 
literary topics with any professor she might 
meet. She had observed that by judicious lis- 
tening the approval of the wisest men could be 
gained. So she left off troubling herself any 
more about lessons in geometry, or algebra, or 
even natural history ; being sure that any wise 
man would be glad enough to tell her anything 
she wanted to know, and it was time enough to 
ask when she did want it. Meanwhile Pro- 
fessor Grimm listened to Julia’s warbling of 
Araby’s daughter with the guitar accompani- 
ment, and told her in his turn everything con- 
cernigg bugs and beetles that the most insatiable 
curiosity could ask. He taught her German 
by the ear, and read fairy tales to her, wrote 
scratchy notes full of dreamy poetry and senti- 
mentalism, and did everything a man cculd do 





in the way of hovering about and adoring a 
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woman. Beautiful flowers and books of fine 
engravings were every day attentions, and it 
only remained for the professor to explain him- 
self in words, and Julia was ready to give him 
his refusal. Of course, she would never think 
of such a thing as taking him. Such a homely 
old gentleman, near thirty-five one would 
swear. She was not afraid of any entangle- 
ment for herself, and to do her justice was not 
a cold-blooded coquette, but, like many butter- 
flies of her sort, she lingered near the treacle of 
flattery till she became embarrassed by the 
position. 

This afternoon the professor was impelled 
by his evil genius to try his fate. So, taking 
advantage of the warm, soft air, the solitude, 
and propitious smiles, he explained his condi- 
tion with heart-felt eloquence. Finding that a 
near approach only resulted in greater dis- 
tance, he lost patience, made a mistake, and 
very distinctly accused the faithless fair one of 
coquetry and injustice. 

Taking instant refuge in extreme hauteur and 
an injured-innocent manner, Julia said, shortly : 
“Tf it is possible for you to have such a base 
opinion of me, sir, of course, any further inter- 
course between us is undesirable,” and, there- 
upon, she drew herself up with much disdain, 
and made ready to depart from the vine-encir- 
cled arbor. 

She was really much shocked and touched 
when the professor went down on his knees di- 
rectly in her path. By no means, unless by a 
flying leap over his body, could she now es- 
cape, so she was fain to listen to his outpour- 
ings of repentance and love. Notwithstanding 
his ridiculous attitude and his ugly face, there 
was a chivalry in his devotion, and a pathetic 
earnestness in his words, which no woman of 
feeling could find ridiculous, and to Julia this 
manner had after all a great attraction. It 
was a living iteration of the novels and poems 
she had read. Why, the professor was.a poem 
in himself, with his dark, bright eyes, his for- 
eign accent, his attitude of absorbed adora- 
tion. 

“Rise, sir,’”’ she exclaimed, suiting herself at 
once to the situation. 

“Never! never! till yougivemehope. Ah! 
those calm eyes speak only despair to me. 
Here I will stay till your cruel heart relents, 
till through those lips breathe less icy tones. 
Julia, you will not break my heart !”’ and here 
the professor, who sincerely pitied himself, as 
indeed he had good reason to do, felt his eyes 
suffused with briny moisture, and his knees al- 
ready aching with the pebbly ground. 

In modern days a Julia in such a situation 
tvould only laugh heartily, and say, “Get up, 
you goose! get up, or I’ll never speak to you 
again,”’ but the Julia of the past only grace- 
fully extended her hand for the professor’s rap- 
turous kiss. As she bent smilingly over him, 
she was aware of a tall, slender youth darken- 





ing the horizon before her. A scornful smile 
lit up his face as he saw the situation. The 
smile quickly changed, however, to pure amuse- 
ment as he listened to Julia’s words :— 

* You acquit me of coquetry, but I should ill 
deserve your good opinion if I left you a ray of 
hope. Turn your affections, my friend, on some 
other object. To some one wnose mind and 
heart are congenial with your own, for I tell 
you truly I don’t care at ali for literary pur- 
suits.”’ 

The tall, slender form gradually disappeared 
in the direction of the house, and Julia con- 
tinued, now quite at her ease: ‘“‘Do you know, 
dear professor, that I have a plan in my head ? 
Sit down here by my side, and I will tell it to 
you.” 

“T am here, heart’s darling. What do you 
propose ?”’ and he did not look at all like a lover 
who intended to take a dissmissal. 

“Professor! Francis!” 

Now, she had never called him by his first 
name before. What wonder that his courage 
rose and bounded on the very top of the bil- 
lows of hope. ‘Julia, my angel!’ 

‘* Not your angel, Francis. Nobody’s angel. 
I want to tell you that although I feel com- 
pelled to refuse your affection, it is not because 
of another attachment, or of insensibility to 
your excellence. It is simply a disinclination 
to marriage. And I am ready here and now to 
promise you that, as I can never marry you, I 
will cheerfully live single all the days of my 
life.” 

Here Julia cast her black eyes on the grass. 
She had need of all her self-control to keep 
from smiling at the heart-felt regret which her 
uaselfish lover professed at hearing her dread- 
ful decision. To wither on the tree, this rose 
of choicest loveliness! Ah, no! though his 
fortunate hand might not pluck it, never would 
he be so base as to let it waste its sweetness on 
the desert air out of mere regard to. his own 
disappointment. 

‘* Never, my adorable friend! never would I 
accept such a sacrifice from you. No! love 
and be loved. God forbid that the rose I would 
fain gather to my bosom should be forbidden to 
perfume the bower of sume happier man.” 

“T am sure,” said Julia, who had just fin- 
ished reading ‘“* Waverley,” “that in the house 
of Grimm, the qualities of honor and generosity 
are hereditary. Your nobleness wiil find its 
true mate, Francis, your nature its full com- 
plement. You will not refuse us your friend- 
ship, I trust and hope. Come to us as freely 
as heretofore.”’ 

To this somewhat high-flown harangue, the 
professor replied, stating his general exhaus- 
tion and inability to comply, in his then state 
of mind, with social requirements, and he ac- 
cordingly withdrew for a season. 

The rose-hue deepened on jip and cheek as 
the departed one’s shadow fell shortly on the 
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high-road, and anon went out of sight behind 
the alders. A conscious, pretty drooping of 
eyelashes, and a fluttering search for somo 
muslin work in a basket. Then the eyes lifted 
hurriedly, and rested on the same tall and 
slender figure which had a few minutes before 
retreated to the house. 

“‘Gone, has he? They told me, Chloe did, 

you were here on special business—at least I 
guessed as much; forgive me, dear,” added 
Spenser, half kneeling, half lying at Julia’s 
feet (how different his graceful attitude from 
the professor’s), “‘I couldn’t help seeing him. 
Poor wretch! Now see here, birdie blossom ! 
here are trophies from Briarwood. Not bad, 
these roses—and this mignionette; and this 
myrtle for beautiful tresses.’” He took from 
the flowers the shining green leaves and wove 
them in and out of the dark braids of Julia’s 
hair. Ah! what years of existence would not 
the professor have given for the right to touch 
with his fingers that white forehead, and lift 
the curls from that slender neck. At least so 
he thought as he plodded slowly home his 
weary way that disappointing afternoon. 
’ Spenser had been too fortunate a man all his 
life to appreciate his advantages ; but still he 
felt himself a lucky individual on the whole, 
when, after a half hour of sighs and smiles and 
broken talk, Julia plighted her troth to him, 
and recollecting with joy that she was free to 
do this, told her lover of the professor’s noble 
renunciation of her devotion. 

“Poor fellow!’’ said Spenser, ‘‘I am afraid 
it isn’t my style at all, Julia. I feel within 
myself an utter impossibility of enacting the 
hero. Nothing would induce me to give you 
up, and nothing would reconcile me to seeing 
you worn by another.”’ 

“You would let me wilt and wither ungath- 
ered, you wicked one?” 

“Well, yes; I think so. I should so hate 
the one that gathered you. I don’t understand 
Grimm’s heroism at all, I tell you.”’ 

“T am afraid I don’t want you to,” said 
Julia, laughing merrily, as they walked to- 
wards the house. 

Nothing could be more reposeful and refresh- 
ing to Spenser after the dreary stateliness and 
comfortless splendor of Briarwood than the 
cane settees on the straw matting in the cool, 
dark parlor at Mrs. Grant’s. He was in and 
out so often that he was almost like a son of 
the house, and Mrs. Grant had no objection to 
the pleasant culmination of all this visiting, 
which her matronly eye clearly foresaw. She 
liked Spenser, and thought him a good match 
for Julia. Having no blue blood in her own 
veins, she overprized it in others, and a con- 
nection with the Lees of Briarwood delighted 
and satisfied her ambition. Julia had an inde- 
pendent property of her own, which Mrs. Grant 
foresaw would not come amiss to Spenser, for, 





like all the neighbors for twenty miles round, 
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Mrs. Grant well understood the embarrass- 
meuts of Briarwood. 

She brought in her work-basket, and placed 
herself with a pleased smilie on the sofa. “Julia 
tells me you want to ask me something.” 

Julia looked very happy and very crimson 
by Spenser’s side, he holding her hand and 
talking softly. Like the graceful, self-pos- 
sessed youth he was, he lifted the hand he held 
to his lips for answer. “It is to ask you to 
give me this,”’ he said, with a look of entreaty, 
just as if he had a moment’s doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

“If you make Julia happy, I shall be so,” 
replied the mother, who had considered her 
answer before she came into the room. 

‘*Now Iam the happiest man in the world !’’ 
cried Spenser, with enthusiasm ; ‘‘ Julia will be 
mine, and she knows—don’t you, Julia ?—that 
I shall always be hers, always! always! Mrs. 
Grant, no matter what comes between us, we 
shall be sure of each other!’’ 

“Why, what is going to happen?” said the 
mother, half laughing, half ‘surprised at his 
outbreak of rapture. 

“But I say what I mean, that I will be true 
and faithful to Julia so long as we both shall 
live’’— 

‘As the prayer-book says,” jestingly an- 
swered Mrs. Grant. ‘‘So I suppose. I should 
be sorry indeed to suspect you of inconstancy 
before you have been engaged ten minutes.”’ 

‘*Dear Mrs. Grant,”’ said the youth, leaving 
the side of his beloved, and dropping on one 
knee before his future mother-in-law, ‘ you 
must promise to do one thing. Let the mar- 
riage be a secret one for the present.’”’ He 
seized her hand imploringly. 

The her pushed her chair back, and with- 
drew her hand. ‘‘ And why secret, I beg to 
know?” 

‘Only for a time—only a short time, per- 
haps ; but for a time it must be.”’ 

‘* And when will the necessity cease ?’’ que- 
ried Mrs. Grant, who grew every instant stiffer 
and colder. 

**T cannot tell,” he murmured. 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Spenser Lee,’’ replied Mrs. 
Grant, drawing herself up with the feeling of 
self-respect that, for the time, made Briarwood 
and all the Lees put together a remote contin- 
gency, of no account whatever, “I have this 
to say to you. With my consent, my danghter 
shall never be married till she can marry openly 
and above-board, like an honest girl, on her 
own father’s hearth. And so, from this time, 
this is my answer to you, and I wish you a 
good-day.”’ 

Julia lay sobbing on the sofa, and her lover 
turned to console her, but the wrathful mother 
confronted him, with her right hand raised to 
forbid his approach. ‘Not a word. Gond- 
day to you.”’ 

Poor Spenser! Like the Laird of Cockpen, 
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there was nothing for it, but for him to mount 
his horse and ride cannilie, 





SCENE III. 


It is said that ‘‘many a heart is caught at 
the rebound.”’ Let it not be set down against 
the professor that his first thought and sight of 
another woman than his adorable Julia brought 
with it a balmy influence. For days he had 
endured the poorest of company—his own—and 
finding that the punishment grew worse and 
worse, took an evening walk in the course of a 
week from the time of his sad refusal, deter- 
mined to forget the lovely Julia on homeo- 
pathic principles, by taking the sight of her in 
small doses. ‘‘I shall get used to seeing her 
by and by without this terrible feeling, I sup- 
pose; any way, I can’t stand solitude any 
longer, my dear Zimmerman,”’ and so meditat- 
ing, he started for a walk on the highroad to 
Mrs. Grant’s. 

Trotting on a white pony, he met Cora Wal- 
worth, She looked the incarnation of pretti- 
ness, for Julia had so pinned and hooked and 
tied her together, that even on horseback she 
could not fall to pieces. So, as she trotted 
easily along, her fair hair floating over her 
shoulders, and her straw hat and blue ribbons 
setting off the pink cheeks and the soft radiance 
of her violet eyes, she was a sight to behold, for 
even a middle-aged bachelor. The pony, also, 
entertained by the loose, uncertain rein of the 
absent-minded fair one, increased the interest 
of the scene, just as the professor reached the 
spot, by suddenly balking and throwing the 
lovely girl over his head and directly into the 
outspread arms of the pleased profe . 

As if he had been a human pony, the beast 
glanced at the denouement of his frolicsome 
scheme, and, kicking up his heels gleefully, 
turned short about, and trotted off to Mrs, 
Grant’s stable. 

The professor, whose heart was tender from 
its late bruises, and, as he said, crushed like a 
flower half opened, unconsciously soothed and 
sunned himself in the smiles and blushes of the 
fair Cora, who, on her part, was delighted with 
any adventure, and had no suspicion that the 
tender words murmured in her ear were ohly 
the refrain and echo of the old love, which 
every minute seemed older and more remote. 
And as love takes no count of time, it is not 
strange that, between the two events of the 
tumble from the pony and the arrival of the 
pair at Mrs, Grant’s there should seem a whole 
eternity of happiness. ‘‘ After all, it is the 
happiness not the individual one wants,” said 
the philosophic Francis to himself, ‘and 

‘If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be? 
And 80, farewell, adorable Julia.” 
This transfer of the affections in an hour, is 





by no means according to romantic or even 
literary canons, but the observations and even 
experience of many will attest to its frequent 
occurrence. In this case, the transfer somewhat 
shaped the future existence of the professor. 
Cora referred him, in her parting whisper, to 
her guardian, Mr. Lee, and while she announced 
her sudden engagement to the amazed Julia, 
the happy lover proceeded at once to Briar- 
wood. 

On his arrival, he was told that Mr. Lee was 
absent from home, and it was uncertain when 
he would return—probably not for a day or two. 
Thereupon, not wishing to endure a nigit’s un- 
certainty, unless unavoidable, the anxious lover 
inquired if ‘‘ Mrs. Lee would not permit an in- 
terview, on a subject of the highest import- 
ance.” The sable ragamuffin delivered the 
message to Mrs. Lee, who sat at her wonted 
window, as if carved in marble 





SCENE IV. 


BEHOLD one of the ugliest of men cheerfully 
advancing on the tiptoe of expectation and 
hope. He enters the room, where ‘by the win- 
dow sits au enchanted princess, for so much at 
least she seems to the admiring Grimm. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Althea Lee, who 
had tired during the monotonous morning of 
her vexation and idleness, had wiled away a 
couple of hours in dressing herself for nobody. 
Her mirror told her that the soft pure air and 
the quiet of a country life, to call it by no 
harsher name, was excellent for the complex- 
ion, and, as with women, the perception of 
their own beauty never induces indolent satis- 
faction, but rather a valiant desire for further 
achievements, so Mrs. Lee had amused herself 
by dressing, first becomingly and then bril- 
liantly, all for her own delectation. 

Coming into the empty room with black vel- 
vet and diamonds on, she was struck with the 
ridiculousness of the contrast between herself 
and her surroundings. As she could not well 
alter her furniture, a sense of the fitness of 
things induced her to drop the heavy curtains 
at all the windows but one, and so to mass the 
light and shadow in the room as to give a pic- 
turesque effect to the great parlor. 

As she never read many books, and as there 
was no library in this great house, if she had 
had any taste that way, Mrs. Lee simply rubbed 
her two white hands together and turned the 
diamond sparkles to and from the light. She 
had subsided from this innocent amusement 
into apathy, when the door opened and she be- 
held the admiring and expectant professor. 
In all his life he had never seen such a beauti- 
ful, queenly figure. When she bent her head 
slightly and inquiringly he could hardly keep 
from prostrating himself in adoration of such 
majesty and dignity. But then the professor 
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was in a state of excitement, which precluded 
criticism, and it was his first view of the lady 
of Briarwood. He had no idea of the peerless 
beauty that reigned there. 

“You wished to see me on business?” in- 
quired Mrs. Lee, in a gentle voice, for who is 
not pleased with admiration from a stranger? 

The professor collected his wits, and stated 
his name, daily occupation, and the present 
business in a manner, which if neither succinct 
nor distinct, was fervid and animated. 

** How long have you known Mr. Lee’s ward, 
Mr. Grimm ?”’ said the lady. 

** Only to-day, madam.”’ 

‘Only to-day! I beg your pardon, sir, did I 
understand you? Only to-day, and you ask 
permission to address her ?”’ 

Only to-day, madam, and I ask permission 
to make her my wife !’’ exclaimed the profes- 
sor, bowing. 

Mrs. Lee looked out of the window ; perhaps 
to see if the bushes and hedges were as much 
astonished as she was. 

The professor liked nothing better than to 
look at the beautiful woman before him, as 
long as she chose to keep him waiting for an 
answer. He was a man of zxsthetic tastes, and 
he enjoyed gazing at this living Diana. What 
a throat! what a turn of the small head! what 
eyes, mild as the stag’s and yet so full and soft! 

Mrs. Lee looked at the professor. If she did 
not like reading books, she was good at reading 
faces, and she read in that before her all its 
innocence, unworldliness, and romantic sensi- 
bility. 

“In Mr. Lee’s absence,” said she, slowly, 
and with some hesitation, ‘‘it is perhaps proper 
for me to actin his place. I think I know what 
he would say.- At all events, I know what it 
is right to say. You have known Cora Wal- 
worth only to-day? may I ask if you feel that 
you understand her ?”’ 

‘As a flash of lightning reveals the dark 
landscape as entirely, though more suddenly 
than the gradual dawn,’’ replied the professor, 
“T had, it is true, seen her, but as not seeing 
her. Suddenly she is present with me, painted 
on my sight, on my heart, forever.’’ 

Mrs. Lee might have said “‘ Anan!” to this 
rhapsody, but she only stared. 

“7 walked in the gloom, the most wretched 
of men. Cora appeared on her white palfrey, 
her blue eyes uplifted—her fair hair floating, 
her whole appearance like an angel or Una. In 
a moment I loved, in the next moment she was 
in my arms.”’ The face of the speaker was 
radiant. 

“T don’t understand. Do you mean that 
Cora fell from her horse ?”’ 

*“T do, madam! and into my heart.’’ 

“Yes, I perceive. And now, my dear sir, 
permit me to speak plainly, and not at all 
poetically. Do I understand you that you 
have no pecuniary resources beyond those ob- 


tained by the daily exercise of your profession, 
that of a teacher of German and French ?”’ 

“Precisely, madam !’’ he answered, with an 
air of having empires at his disposal. 

**T ought to tell you then, at once, that Cora 
Walworth is entirely dependent on her uncle 
and guardian, Mr. Lee, and that to my certain 
knowledge, she will never receive a dollar from 
him.” 

“That matters not at all, madam!” said the 
professor, placidly, ‘‘I told Cora love was all 
I had to offer, and she has said, ‘Is not love 
enough ?’” 

“* Cora said !”” muttered Mrs, Lee, contemptu- 
ously. ‘My dear professor, let me now speak 
to you frankly, as I would to a brother or a 
son—if you will permit me to say so to you on 
so very short an acquaintance—but, in fact, I 
think I know you very well. Let me tell you 
then plainly, Cora Walworth is no wife for you. 
She is—well, I hardly know what to say of her 
positive qualities, but I am certain, that aside 
from her pretty looks, which will end in five 
years, and a knack she has of throwing up her 
head and repeating poetry, she is positively, 
totally unqualified to retain your admiration 
or affection. Don’t be surprised, but believe 
me. She has never recovered her mental bal- 
ance perfectly since a severe typhoid fever, 
which had nearly cost her her life. Now, 
though this is no fault of hers, yet it ought to 
weigh with a man who seeks her for a wife. I 
have but done my duty in telling you.’’ Mrs. 
Lee leaned back in her chair. She had done 
the painful duty which her conscience devolved 
upon her. She very much doubted whether 
Mr. Lee would have done as much. 

The professor only smiled softly to himself, 
casting his brown, tender eyes down, as if re- 
calling the fairy image of the girl he loved, and 
feeling of how little value intellect was com- 
pared with the blushes and smiles that had 
revealed Cora’s heart to him. He could do 
very well without a balance of intellectual 
powers. Indeed, would he not form her mind 
himself? When he looked up, he saw Mrs. 
Lee’s eyes fixed compassionately on him. 

**T have not any wish to judge Cora harshly,” 
she said, ‘‘ but whether from a want of moral 
perception, naturally, or whether from the 
effect of illness, I know not, but sure I am that 
Cora cannot tell the truth. She never could 

make a statement in her life. I don’t know 
whether you care about this.”” The professor 
looked up now fully and frankly. ‘‘I can read 
the truth in my Cora’s eyes, madam; and for 
the statements, it may be true; I never could 
make one myself. Dear madam, all you say 
increases my belief, my certainty that we are 
made for each other. Give her to me, with 
your blessing; I ask no more.’’ He leaned for- 
ward entreatingly. His dark eyes were bright 
with earnest tears. 





“It is for Mr. Lee to decide,” she replied, 
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with some difficulty resisting a strong impulse 
to express her vexation at seeing him volunta- 
rily walk into a snare, though set in his very 
sight. 

‘Then I will call next week, and in the mean 
time I will feel that I have your permission to 
address your ward.”’ 

She bowed, assentingly, for she was very 
sure that Mr. Lee would not care in the least 
whether Cora married, or whom she married. 

The sequel of this romantic attachment may 
be summed up in a few words. Marriage, one 
room on the third floor of a boarding-house 
in New Brighton, two children, and confusion 
unutterable. Cora could not always be falling 
from her horse, but she was generally in a dis- 
hevelled condition, and was a Muse if ever 
there was one. The boys tumbled over each 
other and over the infrequent furniture, and 
the husband and father sometimes almost 
wished, that, for a mother, even if not for a 
wife, somebody of more sense than the adora- 
ble Cora had been riding that way the day his 
fate had been determined. 

When Julia called to see her, she was obliged 
to wait in the entry a few minutes until the 
breakfast litter could be shoved under the bed, 
and a tumultuous mass of trifles could be hid- 
den behind the fireboard. The door being then 
opened, the domestic circle was discovered in 
a state of suspended animation, which, how- 
ever, lasted only till Julia was seated on the 
side of the bed. From beneath and about her 
feet, the rapacious infantry brought tokens of 
the banquet, until, amidst peals of laughter 
from all, the artfulness of the mother was re- 
vealed. 

‘Too bad !’’ said Cora, “and Francis always 
says you are so exquisitely neat and orderly ; 
dear Julia, how I wish you would teach me to 
be like you. Alas! I am so impulsive—so— 
so’’—and here the blue eyes filled as usual with 
sorrowful tears. 

‘*Francis does not wish you to be other than 
you are, my beloved,”’ exclaimed the good hus- 
band. 

** But oh, dear Julia, how I wish you would 
come here and live with us, and keep things a 
little tidy and right. We are in such a hulla- 
baloo from morning till night, and I have no 
domestic gifts, you know.” 

‘‘Nor I, dearest Julia,”’ said the professor, 
‘for I could help dear Cora instead of making 
matters worse, as I fear I often do, by my haste 
aud ill-temper. Benignas, my boy, try to be a 
little quiet !’’ 

But as neither of the children heeded remon- 
strances, and there was no opportunity for fine 
sentiments in the hungry state they were in, 
Julia took an affectionate leave of them, and 
they soon after embarked for Germany. There 
they taught the English language, and were 
merged in the multitude. 

When Julia went home she wrote a most 





amusing account of her visit, and directed it to 
the friend from whom she concealed nothing. 
Then she looked at herself in the glass, and 
said :— 

**Oh, deceitfullest of faces! keep smocth, my 
brow! keep cautious, my eyes ! and keep quiet, 
tongue of mine! God forbid I should add one 
trouble to my mother’s heart!’’ But for all 
that, she thought, ‘‘ What must be, must,” 





SCENE V. 

BEFORE Cora went to Germany she visited 
Briarwood, and brought her children for a 
week, that they might be remembered in the 
land of their nativity. Rose, who had finished 
her schooling, and was ready to enter npon her 
social campaigns, was delighted with the boys, 
and only wished she also were going to a for- 
eign land. However, as she did not fancy being 
a steerage passenger, like dear Cora, and had 
her wardrobe made up in the present New 
York fashion, she concluded to content herself 
with Briarwood and hope, for the present. 

Spenser came home from college without 
honors, but with the reputation of being the 
most fascinating senior who had graduated for 
years. His dark, soft eyes shot unutterable 
glances, and Rose’s sunk under them. Pleas- 
ing, not so much from personal beauty as from 
address and tact, he was far more popular in 
society than many handsomer men, and, as 
Rose watched him on commencement day, with 
his white baton, acting as ‘‘ chief marshal,’”’ and 
towering an inch above the tallest of the stu- 
dents, she was proud and happy in his glory, 
and rejoiced that her new Paris hat would not 
discredit him at “the spread.”” But who can 
command fate ? 

Two years after this Rose eloped with her 
music master, and received in return for her 
sacrifice, reproaches, slights, hunger, and even 
poundings and pinches. The man died in a fit 
at last, and Rose, from respect to herself, put 
on deep mourning, wrote to her Aunt Lee, and 
received a cordial invitation to make a visit of 
three weeks. 

Spenser had been in business with Ralph in 
New York from the time of his graduation. 
They were successful men. Clear, sharp, 
steady, shrewd, equal to all emergencies ; they 
were trusted, liked, and looked up to. Spenser 
took time to run up to Briarwood while Rose 
was there, and to make himself delightful to 
both ladies. Indeed, he could not help using 
his eyes like a young coquette, 80 many pretty 
things he says to Rose, and eke to his lovely 
mamma. He is so ready with her chair, with 
a fresh flower at her plate in the morning, with 
gentlest, kindest words to both the ladies. No- 
thing about Rose’s prospects or her situation. 
Nothing about affairs any way. He reiterates 
the sentiments he has so often aired in society 
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Hopes business will not always drive him so; sudden. He had not complained. The doctor 


is of decidedly domestic tastes ; thinks nothing 
so charming as the home fire burning brightly, 
and declares that, let wood cost what it may, he 
will always have it in his sitting-room. What 
a domestic fellow is lost in this inveterate man 
of business ! 

The ladies kiss their hands to him as he looks 
back on his way to the railway station, and 
raises his hat. 

“What a splendid fellow!’’ says Rose, en- 
thusiastically. 

‘* What a good one!” says Mrs. Lee. “ And 
you think you must go, Rose?” says Mrs. Lee, 
without attempting to shake her resolution, 
the third day after Spenser’s departure. ‘“‘ How 
fortunate you have no children! Now you are 
quite free to act out whatever destiny appoints 
you.” 

“Yes, aunt. You think my uncle has no 
funds in his hands belonging to me?” 

“T am quite certain, my dear. Indeed, your 
school bills have never been paid. Your uncle 
always let you have money when he had it. 
But the trifling sum you and Cora possessed 
was exhausted years ago.” 

‘You and uncle are very kind, very. Will 
you give me one of your India scarfs for a sou- 
venir, dear aunt ?’’ 

‘“‘“With great pleasure; whichever of them 
you like best,”’ said Mrs. Lee. 

And if that is not affection, whatis? Rose 
kissed her kinsfolk, and went away into the 
wide world. She was not in the least like Cora, 
and the wider the world was the better, for she 
meant to hide in it. 





SCENE VI. 

THE days goon and make themselves into 
years, and still Mr. Lee gambles, drinks, dresses, 
and drives. Mrs. Lee sits at the window and 
looks beautiful. Spenser makes money, and 
hard lines are on his forehead. He and Ralph 
go dutifully to Briarwood and pay wages to 
the lazy negroes about the place, keeping a 
quiet supervision of affairs, and often sending 
articles of furniture to make the house more 
comfortable. 

One day the telegram tells Spenser his father 
is dying. Before he can send word to Ralph 
and reach Briarwood, it is all over. ‘* He had 
no pangs in his death, and his strength was 
firm.’’ So thought Mrs. Lee as she and Spenser 
looked on the quiet face which death had made 
sacred. Spenser kissed the brow, but the widow 
laid her head on it silently. She could only 
feel that it was a happy reljease for them both. 
They went back to the parlor window to watch 
for Ralph’s coming. Spenser looked at his mo- 
ther sorrowfully. 

“Poor boy!” she said, “I was afraid you 
would be much shocked. But it was all so 





said he had almost no pain.” 

The two sat trying to think of something 
good about the husband and father. Spenser 
recalled his many kindnesses, and Mrs. Lee 
murmured something about life and death, she 
scarcely knew what. There lay the man dead; 
unable to defend himself. Heaven forbid that 
a word should be said against him. Itis under 
this impression, probably, that epitaphs are 
written, and Mr. Lee’s was no exception to the 
general rule of laudation. 

When all was over, Mrs. Lee gone to bed, 
and the two men left alone in the great parlor, 
they began to talk over affairs. Both knew 
pretty well how everything stood. 

“She can’t stay here,’ said Ralph; “‘ every- 
thing must be sold.” 

“Fea, tae” 

“How would it do for you to take a house 
and let mamma manage ?”’ said Ralph. 

* Delightful, with my bachelor habits! She 
would be annoyed to death in a week. Why, 
you know, Ralph, what women are about 
cigars,’”’ 

“Yes. I would have her with me; but—in 
short, you know how it is’’— 

“IT do, indeed, old fellow. She and Fanny 
would pick each other’s eyes out in a week, 
which would be worse than smoking, to be 
sure,”’ said Spenser, laughing. 

** Fanny has some pluck, that’s certain, and 
hates her mother-in-law; never would come 
here, you know.” 

“They wouldn’t pull well, I think. Well, 
there ’s a house next to Lansing’s tolet. We’ll 
see what she thinks about it.”’ 

After Ralph went to bed, Spenser sat brood- 
ing over the fire an hour. His brow knitted, 
and a weary, careful expression lined all the 
youth out of his face. ‘ Was ever such a tan- 
gle?” said he, aloud, at last. “If I were to 
live my life over again, wouldn’t it be a differ- 
ent one?” and so went to bed. 

At breakfast Spenser proposed his plan to his 
mother, which was gladly accepted. 

‘We will have the cheeriest, pleasantest fire- 
side in all New York,” said Mrs. Lee, cheer- 
fully, and looking ten years younger than she 
did the day before. 

**T hope you will like it, dear mamma,” said 
the son. 

‘* You cannot make the arrangement too soon 
for me, Spenser ; I long to leave this place now.”’ 
She did not smile. A decorous seriousness per- 
vaded the household, and none of the servants 
guessed how lightly beat her heart under the 
quiet composure of her manner. 

** The house next to the Lansings’’ was taken 
and furnished, and Mrs. Lee installed as mis- 
tress. 

One day Spenser brought in a letter, saying, 
** When did you hear from Rose ?”’ 

“Not at all; that is, not since she left us, 
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three years ago. In fact, I have not thought 
about her. She isn’t dead ?’’ 

** Rose de Salles bas departed this life, appa- 
rently, but only to reappear as Mrs. Geo. Moul- 
ton, of New York. This letter is from her, and 
very characteristic. She offers to purchase 
Briarwood !” 

‘Ts it possible? Well, wonders will never 
cease. She has married money, of course.” 

‘*Here is the letter directed tome. I’ll read 
it to you, 


DEAR CoUSIN AND AUNT: When I left 
you at Briarwood, it was with a light pocket, 
but a lighter heart, for I was determined to 
make my way in the world, even if not one of | 
my relations gave me a helping hand. No- | 
body did give me a helping hand. I could not | 
teach children, nor make bonnets, nor sit up all | 
night sewing for girls’ ball dresses. I did the 
thing which I felt I had the capacity for, and if 
every woman would do the same, instead of list- 
ening to the whisperings of pride, there would 
be less misery than there is. I hired a house 
in Harlem, where the rent is cheap, and took in 
clear-starching and laundry-work generally. 
By the time I had paid a month’s rent, and the 
wages of a stout woman, my purse was nearly 
out, but from that time business was brisk, 
and I employed twenty women to work, while 
I oversaw and attended to it all. 

Mr. Mouiton came to the laundry one day to | 
see about the new fashion of polished bosoms 
to his shirts. Hewasabachelor. Hesaw me, 
and was amazed at my manners and general 
appearance, as he would naturally be. In a 
week from the first sight of me, he proposed, 
and I gladly accepted him. We were mutually 
suited and pleased, and have been married a 
year andahalf. I have a nice boy, to say no- 
thing of a fine house, servants, and no end of 
money. I wish to own Briarwood for a sum- 
mer residence, and to fit it up properly. 

Weare mum in regard to the laundry, though 
my husband says he don’t care a pin about it, 
and likes me all the better for being able to get 
an honest living. His own father was atinman, 
and made wash-boilers, but he has himself 
made money in wool, and has long moved in 
the first society. So we go. I suppose you 
won’t speak of either laundry or tin; but you 
may come and see me whenever you like to, 
and, meanwhile, dear aunt, I remember your 
pleasant parting gift of the India scarf, which I 
was obliged to seil for bread, or I should cer- 
tainly wear it constantly. 

Adieu! Let me know about Briarwood, and 
believe me your affectionate cousin, 

ROSE DE 8. MOULTON. 


“Plucky,” said Spenser, laughing. 

‘“‘Flippant, rather. To think of all the blood 
of all the Howards coming down toa wash-tub! 
She needn’t be afraid of our telling of it,” added 
she, drily. 

Everything prospered that Rose had anything 
to do with. She presided with grace and pro- 
priety over her husband’s handsome house in 
Broadway, drove a span of white horses, and 
had men in livery. Nobody knew or cared for 
the dark days of her widowhood, and Mr. Moul- 
ton was kind and good, indeed, everything but 


| happy life. 





a gentleman. And even there she was fortu- 


nate, for one night, when she was putting her 
loose hair in papers, as the fashion was, for 
curls the next day, he called out, cheerfully :— 

“Well, Rose, ’most through with your co- 
nundrums?” and, so speaking, died at once. 
She was left a rich widow, and refused to be 


| consoled. 


Mrs. Lee never met Mrs. Moulton in society. 
As Rose would have said, their spheres were 
different. Mrs. Lee visiting only the Howard 


| blood, and Rose rejoicing in any blood that 
| bubbled. 


She looked up the Grimms, and 
sent them clothes and money repeatedly, inter- 
ested herself in the laboring classes with all the 
zest of sympathetic experience, and lived a 
Only once, at Nahant, ten years 
after Mr. Moulton died, the two widows met in 
the large parlor of the Nahant Hotel. Mrs. 
Moulton had on no end of diamonds and black 
velvet, and was as round as a cask of Madeira. 
Mrs. Lee was as tall as everand much thinner, 
dressed in the deepest.mourning, and with the 
plainest of widow’s caps framing her still fine 
face. They did not speak to each other, and it 
is doubtful if either knew the other’s face or 
name. At all events, they did not seem to. 
But then Mrs. Lee was quite deaf, and might 
not have heard the name of Moulton at all. 

The ten years that rolled over Mrs. Lee’s 
head had only knit her affections still closer to 
her darling Spenser, ‘‘her boy,”’ as she fondly 
called him, though more than forty years had 
already matured him. As her affection for him 
had not been called forth by any special quali- 
ties in him, but had grown out of the necessity 
of a loving and exclusive nature, so it was evi- 
dent it would exist as long as she herself ex- 
isted, and with the same exclusiveness, not te 
say selfishness, which had always characterized 
the feeling. And, indeed, she was a minister- 
ing angel to his household and to himself. If 
his day’s conflict in Wall Street left him hag- 
gard and worn at his house door, within all was 
bright and cheering ; slippers ready, dressing- 
gown warm, easy-chair directly before the 
dancing wood fire. Before he went to bed, 
with her own hands his loving mother pre- 
pared the hot drink of spiced wine and eggs, 
that should make sleep sweet unto him. 





SCENE VII. 

ONE evening, when he came in late and lan- 
guid, he lay on the sofa without moving or 
speaking. Neither chess nor cribbage had 
charms for him, and he declined even the daily 
paper. 

‘*Are you ill to-night, Spenser?” said his 
mother, in tones of anxious tenderness. 

‘Not ill, but so tired. Talk to me, mamma, 
dear, but don’t ask me to answer.”’ 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you a queer thing that 
happened half an hour ago. Up the stairs and 
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into this room, where I was sitting alone, wait- 
ing for you, what should come but the most 
lovely, bright-haired boy you ever saw, with 
thick golden curls, looking a very Phoebus, and 
such lovely dark eyes! I tried to make him 
speak, but could not get a word from him. 
The wonderful part is, that if he had been your 
own child, Spenser, his eyes couldn’t be more 
exactly your own; the most wonderful likeness, 
I rang for Mrs. Drake, thinking it might be her 
grandchild, but she said she never saw him be- 
fore, and presently a girl came to the door for 
him; it seemed he had strayed from home— 
Fast asleep, upon my word,” she whispered, 
suddenly breaking off in her recital at the sound 
of a heavy breathing. Then going out of the 
room, she closed the door softly after her, say- 
ing, as she went up stairs, “‘ Wall Street will 


be the death of him. I wonder why that wife- | 


ridden Ralph don’t come home from Europe, 
and attend to business? Everything put upon 
Spenser.”’ 

The sleeper was wide awake in an instant. 
He rose from his sofa as quick as if it had been 
stuffed with thorns, and, uttering an execra- 
tion, which, if not loud, was deep, stepped 
lightly as a bird into the entry. There he met 
the maid stepping also lightly, for she had been 
bidden by her mistress, as she passed with up- 
lifted finger, to be quiet, so as not to wake the 
sleeper within. 

Wrapping a shawl about him, and taking his 


hat, Mr. Lee said, in a low voice: “I am going 


round the corner tothe apothecary. You need 
say nothing to Mrs. Lee; it may make her 
anxious, I shall be back immediately.” 

Round the corner he certainly did go, but not 
to the apothecary. In the very same block 
with his own house, though opening on a dif- 
ferent street, for his was a corner house, was a 
modest-looking doorway, without stone steps 
or lions, and with the apothecary’s shop close 
beside it. Mr. Lee rang the bell. It was an- 
swered immediately by a little black child, and 
a moment after a bright, gentle-faced girl of 
seventeen ran down stairs to meet him, putting 
up her mouth to be kissed in a modest, cordial 
fashion. 

‘*Mother was wondering what kept you so 
late,” said the girl, leading the way up stairs 
to a pretty though small and very modestly- 
furnished parlor. 

“T was too dead tired to come to tea,’”’ said 
Spenser, “‘ but, now, I’ll take a cup as soon as 
you please, Lizzie.” 

‘Mother is putting the boys to bed. Will 
and Bert were both so full of frolic, and insist- 


” 


ing on sitting up for father. 

“Well, Lizzie, go down and see about my 
biscuit, will you? 
here. 

In a minute more a middle-aged woman en- 
tered, greeting Spenser with a weary but affec- 
tionate smile. It was a very peculiar smile, 


And tell mother I am 

















and seemed full of sighs. His disturbed glance 
and hasty expression were apparently familiar 
to her, and it was also apparent that she had 
attained to calmness of spirit through long 
tribulation. The dress of this woman was 
plain even to Quakerism in its severity. Not 
a vestige of color lightened the gloom of her 
brown merino dress, and the white collar and 
cuffs only added to its simplicity, being plain 
linen bands. Her large black eyes and abund- 
ant curiy hair, which fell softly about her face, 
were the only remains of what had once been 
beauty, but those eyes were loving and patient 
if hopeless. 

*‘ Julia,”” he said, with some harshness, for 
he had been exceedingly annoyed, not to say 
alarmed, ‘‘I do wish you would be more care- 


| ful about Bert. He has been rambling about, 


and got into my mother’s house’’ (it was awk- 
ward calling it his own, so he always called it 
his mother’s), ‘‘and she has set to wondering 
—confound it!” 

‘‘The poor child is so confined here,’’ replied 
Julia, gently. 

“Well, well, ina week’s time you shall go into 
the country. Meanwhile, don’t let Bert go there 
again. All sorts of idle questions come up.”’ 

“Questions? Such as what?’ 

“Oh! his eyes, that are just like mine, un- 
luckily, and he is a child of such beauty that 


| he must be remarked on, of course.’’ 


9 


‘‘ When will this be over, Spenser ?”’ said the 
woman, suddenly, looking up with intense ear- 
nestness in her large eyes. ‘‘ When shall I be 
able to look my own children in the face? O 
Spenser! I am so weary of this double life. If 
you could only know!” 

“Do you think I don’t know, Julia? Do 
you think I sleepon roses?” At first he spoke 
harshly, but seeing the tears standing in ler 
eyes, he kissed her fondly. ‘‘If it were not for 
the cursed money, and if Van Wirt hadn’t 
failed this week—Julia, I have lost forty thou- 
sand dollars since I saw you last. It isn’t a 
question of feeling, I tell you, but of subsist- 
ence, of bread for you and the children.’”’ 

Lizzie brought in the tray, and went out 
again. 

“Lizzie grows amazingly—rising fifteen, is 
she? Eighteen last birthday! Is it possible ? 
Why, she is no longer a child.” 

‘‘ Ernest Porter wants to marry her, and he 
asked me this morning if you would be at home 
to-night,’’ said the mother, abruptly, and blush- 
ing deeply as she looked eagerly at Spenser. 
“* Now, then, what will you do? You can’t let 
this goon. You must speak plainly to him.” 

**T can’t do it, Julia!”’ said the man, in a 
helpless, despondent tone, but which had, 
nevertheless, a certain obstinacy that made her 
entreaty a hopeless one. It was not the first 
time she had madeit, but she had unconsciously 
hoped much from the new circumstances. She 
knew he was a man of circumstances. 
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She bent her head on her arm, but said no- 
thing. Only in her deepest heart she whis- 
pered, ‘‘O mother! how right you were.” 

He passed his arm fondly about her waist, 
and kissed her temple, pale and hollow next 
her curls. Did he think of her wasted youth, 
of the bonds of secrecy that had galled her proud 
soul all these long twenty years? So many 
times she had exhausted her little store of smiles 
and entreating tears, that he would emancipate 
herself and her children from the lie that clothed 
them. It was ofnouse. At that moment the 
same thought came to each of these perplexed 
spirits, “‘if Mrs. Lee would only die!’ How- 
ever, though the apothecary lived next door, it 
did not occur to either of them to administer 
poison. 

Mr. Lee swallowed his tea and toast hastily, 
and then rising, said :— 

“*T can’t see the fellow to-night, if he comes. 
If I must, let it be to-morrow night.” 

‘** But you will have te tell him.” 

““Yes, something—not the whole. He can do 
as he likes about it.”’ 

It seemed almost a misfortune that Mrs. Lee 
should have received a bequest of twenty thou- 
sand dollars from a distant relative, only the 
year before thistime. At leastso Julia thought, 
as she leaned on her hand after Spenser left her. 
What the circumstances were that made this 
bequest opportune she partly guessed. But not 
everything. As he had the management of his 
mother’s affairs, he knew that her savings had 
amounted to a considerable sum, and she had 
told him, only the week before, when he took 
some of her money, to invest in the safest pos- 
sible manner. 

‘This is all to furnish your house, my dear 
boy, one of these bright days, while the daisies 
are growing over me. You won’t mind waiting 
tillthen?’’ She never got over her impression 
of his extreme youthfulness, and that life was 
all before him. ‘Time enough! time enough 
for him! And he isn’t selfish, like the rest of 
them !”’ 

“*T thought—I hoped—yon were asleep,”’ said 
Mrs. Lee, as she came sottly down from her 
room, and met him just as he entered with his 
latch key. 

**T could not sleep, so I just stepped round 
the corner to getan anodyne. Never mind me, 
mamma dear, I shall be all right in the morn- 
ing.’’ He gave her his usual good-night kiss 
and left her. When his door was locked, he 
sat down in a chair to think what he could do 
under the circumstances that beset him. To 
confess the truth was to alienate not merely 
the affection and esteem of his mother, but 
without doubt also all the worldly goods with 
which she would otherwise endow him. 

‘*T will never be such a thrice-sodden fool as 
to throw away my whole life,’”’ was the result 
of his midnight meditations, and then he slept 
the sleep of exhaustion and perplexity. 








In the morning Mr. Lee wrote two or three 
lines, which he directed to Julia, and left at the 
door himself as he went to his office. It ran 
thus :-— 


“If Mr. P. is willing to enter into an engage- 
ment ef marriage with Lizzie with the under- 
standing that she does not bear her real name, 
let it be so, Otherwise I cannot receive any 
proposal from him. Neither can any time be 
named at which the mystery can be cleared up. 
Better say nothing to Lizzie about it.”’ 


Mrs. Lee saw only a pleasant smile and cor- 
dial morning greeting. But then she never 
iooked below surfaces in herself or others, 
Perhaps, if she ever thought about her own 
life, it might seem a little odd to her that so 
little came of it. Of self-culture, which Geethe 
makes the grand object of man’s life, she had 
known but little. Not having even begun 
ploughing, and no seed sown. Some had fallen 
by the wayside, and sprung up, but was quickly 
withered by the heat, and of late the seed that 
had not grown among thorns, had been quite 
as unproductive. If the thought of a life spent, 
not in self-culture, but in service to God and 
man, had ever struck her, she might have given 
it harbor for the time, and possibly a good deed 
or two might have come of it. But the sweet- 
ness of life had been left out of hercup. The 
pleasure of doing something for other people 
instead of one’s self. That doctrine of Christ, 
that true goodness is in doing right for right’s 
sake, and verily one shall have his reward on 
the instant, in the doing of it, was far, far be- 
yond Mrs. Lee. She lived from day to day in 
a regular round of what she called duties, and 
rested herself in what she called occupations. 
Both duties and occupations savored of Berlin 
wool and tapestry. 

If Spenser Lee could ever have recalled the 
time when his mother had given utterance to a 
noble sentiment ; if he had ever heard her say: 
** Be truthful, whatever comes of it. Be honor- 
able, whatever comes of it. Nothing can come 
of it, so bad as lies and half confidences,’ 
would he not gladly have thrown himself at 
her feet, any time for the last twenty years, 
and poured out his sorrow, his repentance, his 
shame, that kept him in a perpetual blush, and 
made him even look forward to her own death 
as a release from his self-condemnation? Blam- 
ing himself, he had reason also to reproach 
her, as the source from which he had a right to 
draw counsels of honor and rectitude. He 
dared not allow her to suspect the truth for a 
moment. Instinctively he felt that all the 
fountains of her nature would in such case 
turn to bitterness, and so day by day the net 
drew closer. 

After Spenser left her in the morning, not a 
ripple of anxiety disturbed her placid face. It 
was pleasant to see her sitting in the sunshiny 
break fast-room, twiddling among the breakfast 
cups, behind the shining coffee-urn, with the 
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Lee cipher on it. Pleasant to see the light fall 
on the warm-colored carpet, and glisten on the 
cut-glass and silver of the great side-board. 
Pleasant to see Mrs. Drake’s comfortable face 
pretending to ask Mrs. Lee’s opinion about 
something, and after all, of course, doing as she 
pleased, and then, in half an hour, it was plea- 
sant to see the long drawing-room where, by 
and by, Mrs. Lee came and sat by the fire, mak- 
ing a table-cover out of countless pieces of satin 
brocade, that had once decked brides long ago 
mouldered. She hummed a tune, in a little fine 
vld-fashioned voice, he the highest notes of a 
violin. So pleasant to herself was her city life, 
and her thick satin dress, and her widow’s cap, 
made from real blonde, lying so softly and be- 
comingly on the pale cheek. Mrs. Lee was 
quite deaf, else she might have heard a childish 
step on the stair, and the door creak behind her. 
But she heard and saw nothing, and in truth 
another guest was on his way to touch her 
white hands and her smooth brow; one of 
whom she never thought when she could avoid 
it. Presently she laid down her bits of colored 
silks, folded her white hands, on which the dia- 
monds glittered through the silk mittens, and 
leaned her head back on the cushion of her 
essy chair. The unbidden guest stepped gently 
behind her and sealed her eyes; then he went 
away, and no one knew of his coming till Mrs. 
Drake heard a child’s chatter, and went into 
the parlor to see what Mrs. Lee would have for 
dinner. 

Little Bert, with the sunny curls, stood in the 
doorway, pointing at the still figure in the chair. 
The alarmed household sent at once for Mr. 
Lee and the doctor, but the still form was al- 
ready cold, though sitting before the blazing 
fire. In the house were neither shrieks nor 
passionate lamentation, but Mr. Lee’s eyes 
were observed to be swollen and red with weep- 
ing, and he sat hour after hour by the great 
mahogany coffin, draped in black, and with 
gloomy curtains, in the darkened room. Thirty 
years ago, the softening influences of nature 
were not brought into funeral scenes. Light 
and flowers were carefully excluded, and death 
was associated only with silence and darkness. 

It would be strange, if anything human can 
be said to be strange, that Spenser Lee’s grief 
should be so lively as it was. But he was sin- 
cere and deep in his mourning, as if she had 
been his own mother, or as if there had been 
anything really in her to love. The guests at 
the funeral were sure they could never have 
appreciated her. It was only on the morning 
after, that Spenser Lee awoke from a long, 
dreamless sleep, feeling as Christian did when 
he had thrown down his burden at the foot of 
the cross. He looked in the glass. Ten years 
had slipped from his brow, and his eyes had a 
light in them that had not shone there for long, 
long years. With sigh after sigh of relief, he 
male his slow toilet, revolving in his mind his 





future, and its possibilities, and ending every 
train of reflections with the same painless and 
relieved breathing. It would seem as if the 
man had not drawn a free breath for years. 

Mrs. Lee’s will made Spenser her sole heir, 
as he hoped and expected it would. It was but 
right, for Ralph had paid her nothing out of his 
life, while Spenser had given his heart’s blood, 
drop by drop. Nevertheless, Spenser could 
say, Received payment. 





SCENE VIII. 


You think he will certainly be in this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Spenser?’ said a bright-eyed, anx- 
ious-looking young man. 

“He said so,”” answered Julia, holding her 
watch up with a smile. Ernest had never seen 
such an odd expression on her face before, 
Hopeful, bright glances played over her eyes, 
like heat lightning in the distant clouds, for the 
eyes still had the look of habitual suffering and 
sorrow. “I told you he wouldn’t be here till 
twelve. Patience is a good herb, Ernest.’’ 

The slight, graceful figure of Lizzie appeared 
at the door. She looked at her mother a mo- 
ment, and, seeing approval in her eyes, went 
directly up to Ernest, and laying her hand on 
his shoulder, said, cheerfully :— 

*“We must be brave and patient, Ernest! 
We are both so young, we can afford to wait 
till father thinks it is right to tell us.” 

‘So my father says, Lizzie, and he says his 
position as a clergyman renders it impossible 
for him to bea party to—even if—even though—” 
he stammered, for his father’s strict notions of 
honor and plain dealing were not just the ideas 
to express at that moment. 

A step was heard outside. Julia went to the 
door as quick as thought. She glanced at his 
face. “‘Thank God!” whispered she, fervently. 
He grasped her hand silently, and entered the 
room. 

The young man with a sad but resolute coun- 
tenance, waited at the window holding Lizzie’s 
hand. Mr. Lee walked towards him holding 
out hisown cordially. ‘‘ Well, sir, what news?” 

“T am afraid, sir, none that will satisfy you. 
My father is not willing that any mystery of 
the kind you suggest should be connected with 
my marriage. He says it must be with her true 
name, but that the wedding may be as strictly 
private as you please.”’ He paused, but seeing 
no frown deepen on Spenser’s brow, he went 
on with some urgency and many apologies, to 
“beg that Mr. Spenser would reconsider the 
matter—that his father said there would be no 
end to the evasions and even lies that must 
come up in answer to the inquiries of a large 
family connection like theirown.’’ ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Spenser,’’ he added, langhing in the midst of 
his anxiety, ‘I have an Aunt Patty who knows 
everybody in the city, and all their ancestors 
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and belongings. The moment she knew I had 
married, and that the wedding was private, 
she would set herself to discover the reason ; 
‘Spenser! Spenser! what Spenser? not the 
Spensers of this place, nor of that place, nor of 
’ There would be no sleep to her 
eyes nor slumber to her eyelids, till she had 
ferreted out the whole connection. No, sir! 
father says we must be ready to look Aunt 
Patty in the face—and the whole world, if need 
be.”’ 

‘*Heaven forbid we should be left to the ten- 
der mercies of Aunt Patty,” said Spenser, 
forcing alaugh. But in his heart he thought if 
he had been as truthful as this youngster in- 
sisted on being at the outset, what life-long 
trouble he might have spared himself, 


t’other place. 


He laid his hand kindly on Ernest’s shoul- 
der, and fixing his eyes, not on the youth, but 
on the uplifted face of Julia, he said: ‘‘The 
reasons for secrecy, which have existed for 
many years, are now removed, and you can 
marry my daughter under her true name of 
Lizzie Lee, if you choose.”’ 

** And you are not—you are—?” 

“Exactly. I am Spenser Lee, the banker, 
and these are my lawful wife and children. It 
would take me a long time—and, perhaps, you 
will not need to know my reasons for keeping 
a@ separate household and another name for a 
long time. There is no mystery now, and, if 
your father chooses to investigate the matter 
further, the clerk’s books in Orange will show 
him the recorded marriage of Spenser Lee and 
Julia Grant.” 

How easily he spoke! how easy it was to get 
out of this life-long tangle, and bring up the 
happy blood into all these faces, and the serene, 
joyful look into the mother’s and daughter’s 
eyes, and the flush of delighted love in the 
youth’s face, and the comfortable beat of his 
own heart at this late justice easily done to all. 
No wonder he felt quite like a righteous man, 
for things were very much confused in his 
moral nature. What was good on Monday 
might be bad on Thursday, be often found, and 
so he let rules follow actions instead of leading 
them, It was this muddle of heroic sentiment 
and active selfishness which, perhaps, puzzled 
him, when, half an hour after, he found Julia 
in her chamber, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“‘If she had only lived to know, Spenser !’’ 

**She did know you were my lawful wife.”’ 

“Yes, yes, but the secrecy broke her heart. 
So proud as she was for herself and for me. I 
never, never can forgive myself! Oh, no, 
Spenser! dearest Spenser, I don’t mean that! 
You know how blest you have made me, and 
you coulda’t help it, I know you couldn’t!”’ 
With the instinct of a woman’s affection she 
propped up her idol, which for the moment was 
rolling, and very deservedly, in the dust, and, 





having prostrated herself anew before it, was 
comforted. 

Still more pleasant was it when, two hours 
after, she found herself in the great house with 
her husband and children about her, and re- 
ceived Mrs. Drake’s amazed congratulations 
and respects. How noble and tender Spenser 
looked! How happy at his own table, covered 
with the family silver, and frosted in all direc- 
tions with the Lee crest of a lion on the full 
jump at nothing, and the black man waiting 
behind Mr. Lee’s chair, and the niceties and 
luxuries scattered allabout. Julia looked born 
to the manor, and so did lovely, happy Lizzie, 
and the lover of the lovely. Truth, candor, 
and happiness shone in at the windows, and 
filled all the air with delight. 

Then came the wedding, and Mrs. Lee’s be- 
quest settled on Lizzie and her heirs forever. 
Then the town’s astonishment at the whole 
affair. Nine days had hardly sufficed for the 
revelations of the mystericus household, and 
the disappointment of young ladies and their 
mothers had almost reached to vituperative 
personalities, when a new shock electrified 
everybody, fathers and brothers, quite as much 
as mothers and young ladies. This last shock 
made pocket-books tremble more than even 
hearts. 

It came on an unprepared public, who had 
been nibbling away at the mint, anise, and 
cummin of the great banker, and forgot the 
weightier matters of the law he was tampering 
with. When the news came of the failure of 
the great banking house of Lees & Co., and the 
public shook itself after the first heavy blow, 
and looked after matters in which many thou- 
sand individuals were interested; when the 
assets were examined on which depended the 
whole fortune of thousands of widows and or- 
phans, no assets were forthcoming, no funds of 
any sort anywhere, no house, no furniture, no 
Lees. Ralph was abroad on business. Spen- 
ser was nowhere. It mattered little where his 
family was, as nobody knew them, but it was 
guessed they were all tossing on the ocean. 

The name of Spenser Lee became a by-word 
in the streets of New York. It stamped a new 
expression for fraud and rascality. People 
walked through the street where he had lived 
on purpose to gaze at the house, and to exa- 
mine the other door on the back street next 
the druggist’s, where the husband and father 
sneaked in and out in the twilight, and an- 
swered questions and paid bills under an as- 
sumed name. Strangers from the country 
made pilgrimages to the houses, and stared at 
them, as if the bricks were alive, and could tell 
stories ‘‘an if they would.”” Men who were 
doing the same thing, but hadn’t yet been dis- 
covered, set new watch and guard over their 
own ill-doings, and for weeks the papers had 
something every day about the great abscond- 
ent, bankrupt, and cheat. 
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Ernest and his wife took their wedding-trip 
to Canada, and happily Lizzie was a woman 
who never wished to look at newspapers, so 
that her husband was able to spare her the 
pangs her tender heart would have endured at 
the world’s story of her father. From Italy 
Julia wrote to her daughter, and, knowing her 
wifely love and adoration, the style of her let- 
ter can easily be guessed. Lizzie was so far 
from taking a correct view of her father’s cha- 
racter that Ernest was obliged to tell her, with 
many loving, and tender, and deprecatory re- 
marks, that some people had lost money by the 
failure of her father, and she was liable to 
speak before some of them about him—and, in 
short, the least said was soonest mended. Soall 
those nearest and dearest to Spenser Lee con- 
tinued to love and admire him, insomuch that, 
at length, he ceased altogether to blame him- 
self, and wrote kind letters to his family friends 
in America. These letters are curious speci- 
mens of the self-deception possible in a man, 
and also show the standard by which he judges 
himself. 

The following extract from a letter to Miss 
Barrett speaks for itself :— 


‘Your kind interest induces me to say a word 
as to the events of the past year, but only to 
assure you that nosmall motives of private and 
personal acquisition influenced me. To extri- 
cate myself and our concern from a position in 
which I was astonished to find ourselves, to sup- 
port and carry to success enterprises in which we 
were engaged, and thus to save all from losses ; 
these were the objects in view, and which, in a 
mistaken confidence in our means and my own 
exertions, seemed to me attainable. The load 
was too heavy. My health failed. My spirits 
would not cope with the pains of my position, 
and I broke down, having used all my own 
separate property, and leaving myself without 
a dollar of the vast amounts which had passed 
through my hands.”’ 


As people don’t live comfortably with their 
families for years without funds, even in Italy, 
it is to be supposed that Spenser sacrificed 
facts to rhetoric in this case, especially as in 
other letters he complains “that all his family 
had withdrawn from him.’’ Let the curtain 
fall on a weak man. 

» % * * * * + 


I read aloud what I had written to Miss Bar- 
rett that she might see if she recognized all the 
characters, and if I had delineated them faith- 
fully. 

“Very well, as far as you have gone, and 
you have gone as far as you could without per- 
sonal knowledge. I think there is a little bit- 
terness in the way you express your impression 
of Spenser. You require of him qualities which 
he had not inherited nor gained by education. 
And, then; remember that his business, which 
ramified in directions far distant from its origi- 
nal bounds, tempted him constantly into specn- 


| as he was, and without the excuse of natural 
| tendency.”’ 

**Don’t you think,’’ I said, ‘‘ that weakness 
is almost worse than wickedness? I mean its 
effect on the individual. One slides on so inevi- 
tably into wrong, that one always excuses him- 
self by attendant circumstances on which the 
blame can be lai, whereas a crime committed 
in hot blood, or a murder, leaves you with re- 
morse and repentance. You are not let down 
softly, and your conscience is all alive and 
quivering. I have seen people who had lost 
their power of telling right from wrong, through 
a habit of calling all right which was for their 
own advantage, and all wrong that opposed it. 
It is easy to shape one’s moral sense that way.’’ 

“Yes, and happy are those who are born 
with sound minds in sound bodies, or, failing 
that, have good bringing up. The last sort go 
| by what they have been taught, and the first 
are a law unto themselves. It isa great mis- 
take to suppose people have the moral sense in 
anything like equal proportions by nature. 
You can tell that by talking with children. 
There is the same difference as with the sense 
of propriety and the fitness of things. When 
we have once learned this, we become infinitely 
more charitable, and understand Christ’s pa- 
tience with sinners while He rebuked their sin. 
It is true of us all, that in sinning we know not 
what we do, for none can count the conse- 
quences of wrong actions, or they would surely 
hesitate before the first step.’’ 

** You did not say a wordabout Ralph. What 
ever became of him?”’’ 

**Ralph went on with a good reputation for 
years, and then he fell into just such a pit as 
Spenser did. Failed, ruined his creditors, and 
absconded. Now, he hadn’t the same circum- 
stances, but he had the same nature, and so he 
became the victim of circumstances. They 
will always throttle a weak man. Ralph’s 
wife, too, was.weak in her way, and when she 
no longer had horses and carriages, dresses and 
jewelry, her wits left her, and she became in- 
sane. ‘Ah! it’s a mad world, my masters,’ ”’ 
quoted Miss Barrett, shaking her head. 

“T didn’t put you into my story at all,’’ I 
said. ‘‘But it seems to me you might have 
infused a little strength into Spenser, if you had 
happened to like him.” 

“*T did happen to,” she replied, a faint color 
suffusing her cheek, “but I think he hadn’t 
strength enough to be faithful to me. If he 
had had that, who knows but I might have 
saved him from the worst ?”’ 

But from what I have seen of men, I fear 
this man would hardly have been led by even 
his wife. 


>> 


IF you destroy delicacy and a sense of shame 
in a young girl, you deprave her very fast.— 





lations. Julia, in her way, was as weak almost | Mrs. Stowe. 
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THAT BLESSED SHIRT. 


BY THE LATE LUCY N. GODFREY. 


An, the shirts! Not all the trials connected 
with them are met by those poor sewing women, 
whose sad fate has been so vividly pictured 
in Hood’s thrilling lyric. No other “Song of 
the Shirt’? can have the deép pathos of that 
of the weary seamstress, who sews at once “‘a 
shroud as well as a shirt ;’’ but were the cares 
and vexations of life all classified and arranged, 
not a few would fall into the shirt drawers. 
We ladies put the delicate lace and rich em- 
broidery upon our own and our children’s un- 
derclothes, but we set the careful stitches in the 
shirts; and then the ironing—how many tears 
from the eyes of young housekeepers have 
mingled with the starch lying over the hearts 
of those they love best. Ay, just imagine the 
volume which may be written of these shirt 
trials! How each page will be crowded with 
the sighs and tears of women, and the wry 
faces and impatient exclamations of the ill- 
served gentlemen. Sucha book should be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and many of the scenes will 
be most immensely exciting to one’s risibles, 

How exceedingly undignified some of our 
ablest and most gentlemanly gentlemen do 
sometimes appear, as they stanc before the 
mirror, giving alternate jerks to the poor of- 
fending corners of a harmless collar. How one 
would laugh to be behind the scenes at such 
times, but, unfortunately, the witnesses are 
usually too much troubled by the trial to appre- 
ciate the real humor of the contrast between 
the gentleman’s self and his position. But, 
deary me, I am getting too long a preface. I 
must some time write a shirt story myself, for 
there are some funny pictures, which should 
not be allowed to moulder in my busy brain. 
Now, I am only intending to copy portions of 
a couple of letters Iam about to receive from 
my lively cousin, Hattie Lovell. I wish you 
all kiew Hattie. Why, she does more good in 
the world than just a dozen such good, sedate, 
dignified, yes, even skilful physicians as her 
father, Doctor John Heathcote, can compass. 
He does, to be sure, cure people when they are 
ill, but Hattie prevents their realizing that they 
are sick. Her father’s practice has more than 
doubled since she married. No wonder, since 
those who came to consult him were very likely 
to meet her first, and so surely as they did so, 
were beguiled into forgetfulness of their ail- 
ments. Hattie is, however, capable of speaking 
for herself, though no pen can give you an ade- 
quate idea of the merry, sunny-hearted little 
woman as she is. Mirthfulness is her predomi- 
nant trait, but it is a mirthfulness so tempered 
by true Christian politeness and consideration 
for the feelings of others, as to be never of- 
fensive. I shall tell you more of Hattie anon 
(if Mr. Godey thinks best), but now I will copy 
from her letters :— 





DEAR Cousin Lu: Would not I like to hop 
into your sanctum to-night? I have my “‘high- 
heeled shoes’’ on, just those very ones that 
have served me so admirably a deal of the time 
for more than twenty-five years, spite of the 
predictions of some old women we wot of, who 
are always ready to prophesy that such wild 
spirits as mine can never bear the wear and 
tear of life’s realities. I wonder if they suppose 
I never think seriously because I never tell 
them of such thoughts ? 

But, Lu, I have good reason for being up in 
the clouds to-night, and that is more than I can 
always say when people tell me I am there. 
Open your eyes wide, for I have something 
won—derful to tell. I, your luckiest of all 
cousins, have made a PERFECT shirt! There! 
are you not surprised that I have not jumped 
over the moon in my ecstasy? I verily feel 
that I might easily fly over the hundred miles 
which lie between us, but that I rather prefer 
staying to rejoice with Will, because he appre- 
ciates my handiwork even better than you 
would do. Now, don’t be malicious, and hint 
of Biddy and her spouse chuckling over a new- 
laid egg ; if you do, I shall know you are think- 
ing ‘‘sour grapes.”” Well, I wonder if all the 
matrons in Christendom will not be tempted to 
feel like the fox when they hear that a verit- 
able, perfect shirt has been made? It is perfect, 
for Will has pronounced it so, and he certainly 
should be a competent judge, from the thousand 
and one different kinds of imperfect ones which 
have tried his patience since boyhood. But 
here I am half down the page, and have 
not begun to tell you how the wonderful thing 
came about. My pen is a lawless article; but 
you may fix the letter all over in your best style 
before you read it, for all that I care. I shall 
not attempt to erase anything, for fear I should 
hit upon the best parts. 

For seven years have we been spending pre- 
cious time upon that blessed shirt; but you 
will please remember that no great undertak- 
ing can be compassed in a minute. ‘* Rome 
was not built in a day;’’ but Rome, in her 
palmiest days, could scarcely compare with 
perfection, even inashirt. It would not be safe 
for me to tell you of all the comical scenes the 
cloth for that shirt witnessed during its process 
towards completion. Why, I have sometimes 
laughed till even my elastic sides were in dan- 
ger of splitting. I have had no less than six 
different bodies, four sets of sleeves, and per- 
haps a dozen bands nearly completed for it; 
but it has been that blessed shirt, slowly pro- 
gressing towards perfection, through all these 
changes. 

Whenever Will has had a leisure half day, I 
have been ready with some part of my shirt to 
fit upon him, for you must know this model 
shirt fits like a lady’s dress, or his own woven 
silk under-shirts. Would not some of the ad- 
mirers of the far-famed, eloquent public lec- 
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turer, William Lovell, Esq., have been amused 
to have seen his little wife standing tip-toe be- 
side him fitting and refitting suchashirt? And 
the first body we made, Lu! You should have 
seen it. After I had taken plaits here and 
plaits there, according to the honorable gentle- 
man’s directions, stitching all so nicely, felling 
the seams down smoothly, and making such 
nice button-holes from top to bottom, for it had 
to be left open to be put on, even then, a few 
more plaits had to be pinned up, ard we took 
it off. You did not hear our cachinations in 
P , did you? Oh, I laugh now, as I think 
of the nondescript article, and Will’s lugubrious 
face, as he turned it on his hand, and said :— 

“Tt surely fitted well on, but it don’t fit at 
all off!’ 

We both knew such an awkwardly-shaped 
thing would never answer ; but it has been as 
the rough model for all our succeeding labors. 
I cannot tell how many stormy afternoons we 
have made. merry over that shirt, but I assure 
you it was solemn work sometimes, when we 
were so doubtful as to the propriety of some 
change. Ah, we never pondered more deeply 
over an astronomical problem or a question in 
political economy, than over this same shirt; 
but now it is done, and I am well rewarded. 
Yes, indeed, I have felt gratified before now, 
when my woman’s wit has enabled me to be 
beforehand with Will in some knotty question ; 
I have been flattered by the hearty compli- 
ments of artists for my paintings, and I have 
enjoyed hearing my musical talent praised, but 
these are all as nothing before this—the great 
success of my life. 

A perfect shirt! so pronounced by one’s own 
husband ; do you realize the extent of my joy? 
Ah, you will want the pattern, and how de- 
lighted I should be to transmit it to you, but, 
unfortunately, it is like Will’s cuticle, it would 
be much too large for your husband. Perhaps, 
however, you can learn something how to fit 
your spouse from an examination of it, so pray 
come, even the hope will be worth the journey, 
I am going to make a great many of them, for, 
of course, Mr. Lovell will not wish to be obliged 
to wear any of his old ones after having enjoyed 
perfection. He has gone out to get me a sew- 
ing-machine that I may expedite the matter; 
but, before I commence, I am going with him 
to his Cousin Nellie’s, in B , as he is to 
lecture in that city one evening next week. I 
anticipate the visit so much ; but I shall not let 
him wear that shirt to travel in, you may be 
sure. If I can persuade him to leave it for the 
evening of the lecture it will be best. How 
proud I shall feel when he stands there looking 
80 noble, so superior, the cynosure of all eyes, 
and yet only I shall know that even his shirt is 
perfect. Do you suppose I am too proud that 
so good and gifted a man is my husband. After 
all, I love him best because he is only dear Will 
Lovell tome. A big boy, with no dignity that 











T cannot get behind, do you suppose the world 


would believe it? 

Ah, the rogue! he has been looking over my 
shoulder ; he repeats that question, and says :— 

“No, Pussy, because the world will never 
know what a dear little witch you are, nor how 
you saved Will Lovell from becoming a mere 
bookworm, and made him the happy man that 
he is.” 

Now is he not saucy? But you will easily 
realize that I am not often behind in roguery. 
If he were only great, or even great and good, I 
could not love him as weiltas I do, and then 
Bridget or Betty might do his shirts, for I never 
could find time, if, with less love, I could do 
them as skilfully. I have sometimes almost 
wondered at myself, as I have stood over the 
hot ironing-table, but I can, and I take pride 
in the fact, iron Will’s shirts better than any 
one else, and you know the Italian proverb, 
‘‘ Love knows nothing of labor,’’ loses none of 
its force by crossing the water. Will appre- 
ciates all I do, though he is ever leading me on 
by his confidence that I can do yet more ; but, 
pshaw! Iam not going to tell you of his good 
qualities. He has brought the sewing-machine, 
one that everybody says is of the best kind, 
and he says I may be ready to start for B 
day after to-morrow. Oh, is not this a bright 
world welivein? * * * 





DEAR Lu: Heream I at home again, just 
in my corner, and Will sits in his big chair 
resting. The dear, good man is so glad to be 
at home in quiet once more; but he has been 
sitting still so long, let us hear him speak. 

“* Here, Will, please thinka bit for me. Iam 
writing to Cousin Lu, and I want to express— 
ahem—our experience with that shirt in some 
select quotation. Will 

‘ The beat laid schemes of mice and men,’ etc. 
answer?” He gives instant attention, and you 
can imagine the twinkle in his eye, as he says :— 

‘« Burns is not equal to this occasion, I should 
say. Is not Shakspeare better?’’ and he re- 
peats, most impressively, these lines :— 

“The ample proposition, that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 

Fails in the promised largeness; checks and Gis- 
asters, 

Grow in the veins of actions highest reared : 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his course of growth.” 

Ay, that’s just it; thank you. Now you 
may muse again.” 

‘* But, little one, I don’t care to muse longer ; 
I will write a note to Lu myself;” so he is 
going about it, and I’ll continue the story of 
that blessed shirt in my own way, for I do 
think Shakspeare is a bit indefinite. 

We had a delightful ride in the cars, for the 
mercury stood at just the right degree for com- 
fort, and that is the great desideratum in rail- 
way travelling, I think. I saw, as usual, @ 
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great many interesting and amusing people, 
and managed to keep up pretty connected com- 
munication with Will through our eyes; of 
course you are aware that gentlemen monopo- 
lize his tongue when he travels. 

The funny circumstance of the ride was my 
receiving a kiss from a genuine son of Erin. 
Never you mind, for Will knows of it, and he 
is not desperate. It happened on this wise: 
Some common paddies were working at the 
side of the railway with pickaxes and barrows, 
and I, for want of better amusement, was 
watching them. Just then a merry, boyish- 
looking fellow, with laughing blue eyes, who 
had stopped his work to gaze at us, threw a 
kiss directly in my face, as his own assumed 
such a comical expression of, ‘‘ there, I liked the 
Sun, resent it if you can,’’ that I had to bite my 
lips to keep from laughing as I drew my head 
back barely in time to show him that it was my 
movement and not that of the train which sepa- 
rated us. 

Well, we arrived in B , were heartily 
welcomed, and feted, and lionized all we could 
well endure. I went shopping and sight-seeing 
till I was thoroughly weary, though I enjoyed it 
all; but all this has nothing to do with that shirt. 

I packed the treasure with more than neces- 
sary care among my muslins and embroideries, 
and was careful to lay out one of hic others for 
Mr. Lovell on the first three mornings after our 
arrival. On the fourth, the very day of the 
lecture, I went down stairs to learn to make a 
new kind of breakfast cake before he waked. 
He made his appearance, as the breakfast bell 
rang, arrayed in that choice shirt. It was too 
late then to remonstrate, and, besides, he looked 
80 well and so joyous that I could only look my 
satisfaction. An hour later, he and Mr. Leland 
escorted Nellie and myself to the Athenzwum, 
and left us to spend a delightful morning among 
the pictures, 

Upon returning, near the dinner hour, I ran 
hastily to our room to leave my hat and shawl, 
when, as I opened the door, I caught sight of 
Will, as he stood before the mirror, his face 
wearing an expression in which astonishment, 
chagrin, and irresolution were blended. 

“What shall I do, Hattie?’’ said he. “I 
thought I had only ripped a few stitches, 
and’’— 

‘And you have torn that blessed shirt off 
your back. How in this world did you do it?’ 
said I, as soon as I could get my breath for 
laughing at his comical appearance. 

‘Why, I—I have been rowing, and I believe 
I was too anxious to keep up with Mr. Leland.” 

**Oh, well, it is no great matter. I can easily 
fix it, I presume ; or, at least, I can make others 
by it.” 

‘“No, Hattie, there will be no use in your 
fixing it, for the truth is, it was never calcu- 
lated to exercise in,” said he, in so mournful 
a tone that, although I did feel disappointed, I 








laughed again, till he said: ‘“‘ We served for 


Rachel, and have got a worse than Leab.” 

**No, no!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘the shirt is harm- 
less if it is good for nothing, and what could we 
do with a Leah? Butit is quite time you were 
dressing for dinner.’? He hastened to dress, 
and as he stood in his shirt sleeves, one of the 
shirts which we had been so willing to cast off, 
I asked him to observe how nicely that fitted. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘I was not content when I 
was well off. I believe there never were better 
fitting shirts for real use than these you made 
me last year; and I have always known my 
little wife ironed shirts better than any other 
woman. Yes, this is capital, we never will try 
for another change ;” and he looked in the mir- 
ror with the same complacency as he had viewed 
himself in the now discarded article. 

Thus, dear Lu, the shirt, of which I have 
written, has proved a blessed one even to the 
end, winning for me, after its ruin, the loving, 
appreciating praise of my husband,than which 
there can be nothing more grateful to my wo- 
man’s heart. Besides this, its memory will long 
be a source of merriment to us, and that is no 
slight thing in my view. You and I will have 
more than one hearty laugh over it together, 
yet, for it is a story which will bear amplifica- 
tion when my tongue once takes hold of it for 
your benefit. 

Don’t you believe it would be a nice idea for 
me to paint a pair of pictures of ‘‘The First 
and Last Bodies of That Blessed Shirt, with 
their Accompanying Human Adjuncts,’’ to 
hang in Aunt Huldah Coe’s room, to prevent 
her having the ‘‘Low Po” so frequently? I 
will be ready for any such benevolent under- 
taking you may advise. 





THE CURL OF GOLD. 

BY ELIZA F, MORIARTY. 
SittinG in the silence 

Of my lonely room, 
While the fagots blazing 

Make visible the gloom, 
Bending o’er_a ringlet 

Wet with falling tears, 
*Tis my only treasure 

From the by-gone years. 


All the wealth of nations 
Ever sung or told, 

Is to me as worthless 
To this curl of gold. 


Oft, oh, golden ringlet, 
O’er my darling’s brow 

I have seen you waving— 
Where’s my loved one now? 


Twenty summers vanished, 
Twenty winters fied, 

Since I gazed with anguish 
On my darling dead. 


Time my hair has silvered, 
Iam bent and old ; 

But I’m young when gazing 
On this curl of gold. 
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BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


Mr. HoBson was going out on the Erie road 
a few miles to look at some property which was 
to be sold in a few days—a park, or something 
equally fancy, in which he had made up his 
inind to invest a few hundreds, if the thing, on 
personal inspection, suited him. 

Miss Dobson was going out on the Erie road 
a few miles to spend a month with some friends 
who lived ina most delightful spot, where there 
were trout brooks and no mosquitos. 

Both were on time, with not a moment to 
spare, i. e., they were on the last train-boat, 
which was quite early enough for Mr. Hobson, 
whose time was too precious to be consumed in 
waiting, but was not quite early enough for 
Miss Dobson, who had to stand on the crowded 
ferry-boat, and who began to speculate on the 
probabilities of her getting a seat on the cars, 
which were apt to be crowded at that season 
of the year. She would have been across the 
river before this, with ten minutes in which to 
choose a seat, and arrange her shawl, and pur- 
chase the last pictorial with which to beguile 
the tedium of her brief journey, but she had 
lost that precious ten minutes by running back 
up Stairs, after the carriage was at the door, to 
put some perfume of Araby on her handker- 
chief, and see if that new style of veil was 
really pinned as it ought to be; so, now, she 
must take the consequences. 

The consequences were that Miss Dobson 
was standing, with her little travelling-bag, 
her parasol, fan, purse, a new magazine, and a 
bouquet of flowers in her hand, directly in front 
of Mr. Hobson, who was comfortaby sitting, in 
direct violation of the printed regulations which 
were tacked over his head, stating that no gen- 
tleman will be allowed a seat in the ladies’ 
cabin while there are ladies unprovided for. 

These two, who had never before met, who 
had never heard of each other, and who had 
come from opposite poles of the great city—he 
frém Wall, she from Thirty-eighth Street— 
were rapidly approaching a crisis of their ex- 
istence of which neither dreamed ; they were 
about to become conscious of each other. As 
yet, Mr. Hobson, reading his morning paper, 
and determined to be ignorant of the fact that 
persous of the other sex were looking reproach- 
fully at him, had not glanced at her whose gar- 
ments nestled against his knees with a silken 
murmur of reproach, as the ungentle crowd 
pushed her almost into his arms. 

The first thing which particularly attracted 
his attention was the ripple of a silver voice, 
not loud, but very distinct—it was reading from 
the notice tacked above him :— 

‘‘ No gentleman,’ she repeated, softly, with a 
touch of satire as light as the sting of a honey- 
bee in the heart of a flower, ‘“‘when a lady is 
standing. Then, it is plain, I am either no 





lady, or he is no gentleman. Which can it 
be ?’”’ and as she asked this question, half aloud 
of herself, her eyes settled from the reading 
slowly down upon the face before her—beauti- 
ful eyes, bronze-brown, bright, and innocent, 
as if they did not know what they were about. 

Instantly the gentleman rose from his seat, 
as if forced out of it by an electrical spring, and 
said, with a slight flush: ‘‘ Take my seat.”’ 

“Thank you; but if you really consider it 
yours, I could not think of depriving you of it.” 

He colored a little deeper with anger, at that, 
and both of them stood, and there was the va- 
cant seat, until a corpulent market-woman 
crowded between them and sank into it with a 
monstrous sigh of relief, which made Miss 
Dobson smile as she glanced archly at her 
vis-a-vis. 

‘You should have taken it,’’ he remonstrat- 
ed, as his anger dissolved before her smile (like 
dew, etc.). 

“‘T’m certain she needs it far more than I, 
poor thing. She’s been up since three o’clock, 
I dare say ;” with that she smelled at her bou- 
quet, and opened her magazine, to signify that 
she was notin the habit of carrying on a dia- 
logue with strangers. 

Miss Dobson was very pretty, when she 
looked up, with those bright hazel eyes, but 
she was equally pretty when she looked down; 
so that now Mr. Hobson stood calculating the 
length of her eyelashes, and comparing their 
golden brown with the glimmering sheen of 
two curls which dropped on her left shoulder ; 
the hue was identical, so, unless the eyelashes 
were false, the hair could not be. Then, such 
lustre was only to be seen on living hair; her 
eyes were a shade darker and a thousand times 
more lustrous— 


* Bronze-brown eyes and bronze-brown hair.” 


He was actually whispering this to himself 
when the boat bumped against the bridge, 
knocking the momentary romance out of his 
head, which immediately filled to the brim 
again with ‘‘stocks,”’ “‘bonds,’’ and ‘real es- 
tate,’’ and he hurried and jostled with the hur- 
rying, jostling crowd, determined to get on 
board the train in time to secure a seat. 

But a friend buttonholed him an instant on 
the long dock, to advise him to be sure and in- 
vest in the park lots, no matter at what price 
they might go; and when he reached the plat- 
form of the last car, the train was in motion. 
He went through six long cars, and could not 
spy a vacant seat. Then he went back through 
three into the fourth. There was a lady with 
a whole seat to herself, she occupying the place 
next to the aisle, and her bag, bouquet, ete. etc., 
the accommodation designed for a human being. 

“Ts this seat engaged ?”’ 

She turned, saying, sweetly: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
if anything more sensible to fatigue than a 
travelling-bag stauds in need of it.”’ 
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It was the lady of the ferry-boat, and as she 
pleasantly removed her treasures into her lap, 
and squeezed herself into the far corner, he 
said, apologetically: “I am afraid I discom- 
mode you.” 

‘‘T am not so unreasonable as to expect more 
than I pay for; though I do dearly love a seat 
to myself, when the cars are not crowded.”’ 

“Oh-h!’’? not very flattering to Mr. Hob- 
son, who said, somewhat coldly, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will be favored before long. I get out at 
Park, Then, if no one comes to take my place, 
you can be at peace.”’ 

Miss Dobson bowed, and smiled, and bit her 
lips to keep from telling him that she was 
only going ten miles beyond the park herself. 
She felt like talking, she was so happy, and 
the summer morning air so fresh, and her new 
white linen travelling-suit fitted her so neatly ; 
if any one she knew had sat beside her, she 
would have chatted incessantly ; but she knew 
better than to be too approachable to a chance 
companion, so she pressed her rosy lips to- 
gether, and cut the leaf of her magazine. 

Mr. Hobson was a young man, and unmar- 
ried. He was engrossed by park lots specula- 
tion, that morning, to an intense degree; yet, 
in spite of it, he was half conscious of something 
deliciously sweet in the air and beautiful about 
the morning. 

**Here we are, not out of the suburbs yet, 
and how great is the change already. Every. 
human being ought to live in the country in 
the summer.”’ He looked out the window, and 
saw horrid tenement houses, open lots with 
goais and ghildren running over them ; and he 
did not consider that it was the odor from a 
young girl’s handkerchief, and the freshness of 
her cool, delicious toilet, and the brightness of 
her face which had made the morning so beauti- 
ful to him. He dreamed himself in Arcady, 
while, in fact, he was in Hoboken, a very differ- 
ent place. He had been out once before to see 
the Park, and knew that it was a barren 
tract of land, with nothing upon it handsomer 
than the poles which were used in staking out 
the lots; avenues, evergreens, French-roofed 
villas, and all that, were still in the future; 
yet he began to muse upon that park as a very 
pretty place for a young man to build himself 
a home, if he should ever think of marrying; 
and to people it with rose gardens, fountains, 
beautiful creatures, on velvet lawns, playing 
croquet, and lovers walking back and forth 
through leafy groves. It was no longer six 
hundred dollars a lot for a level pasture, tickled 
with mosquitos, but that price for fifty by a 
hundred feet of Paradise. Yet what had be- 








witched this sober man of business, he did not’ 


guess ; indeed, he did not realize that he was 
bewitched. 

Miss Dobson read her magazine; but her 
long eyelashes had such a droop that she could 
look out of the corner of her eye without being 





caught at it, and she was engaged at this while 
at the same time she followed the thread of a 
story in the book. This story was describing, 
at that particular part of it which she was now 
upon, a hero, and the mischievous gir) could not 
help adding to the interest of the plot by compar- 
ing the young gentleman in the romance with 
the young gentleman in the car. ‘‘Oh!’ she 
whispered to her thought, “I like the real one 
a great deal the best; he’s not so preternatu- 
rally handsome, but he’s far more interesting. 
I like the color of his gloves, and the way he 
ties his cravat—tasteful, but nota dandy. He 
has the air of a man who makes money. Of 
course he would dress a wife in style. Perhaps 
he’s married now ; he must be, or he would pay 
more attention tome. Where was I? oh, yes, 
‘Roland in despair’ (reading), ‘turned away 
from the one woman in the world who’’’—a 
shadow was creeping over the page, which 
deepened rapidly into darkness, a darkness all 
the more hideous and palpable for the dim in- 
sult of a smoky lamp in the far end of the car. 

Miss Dobson was on the point of screaming, 
when she thought better of it, and said, aloud : 
**Oh, it’s only the tunnel!” 

She shrank up as close as possible, in her 
corner, and kept as still as a mouse. She had 
heard of the court-plaster that was on a lady’s 
lip when the car entered a tunnel, and that was 
on a gentleman’s when the car came out; she 
had read, too, a saucy story of Charles Reade’s 
about a young gentleman who made a wager, 
ten to three, that he would kiss a strange young 
lady in the Box tunnel, England. Now, she 
knew that American gentlemen never did any- 
thing either so audacious or so rude, and if they 
did, there was no court-plaster on her lip to re- 
veal the impertinence to a car-load of people ; 
but she was sitting with a stranger, and it be- 
hooved her to be prudent and wary. 

The train was longer than usual in passing 
through the tunnel ; by the time the air became 
almost unbreathable, people were beginning to 
wonder when they would get through, and to 
discover that the engine was slacking speed— 
stopping. 

‘‘What’s the matter? what’s the matter?’ 
All the men were on their feet, and half the 
women screaming. 

‘*A rock on the track in front of us,” cried 
the conductor. 

*‘ And a train a-driving into us in the rear,” 
cried a brakesman. With that, his pale face, 
which had glimmered upon them through the 
smoke and gloom, like a ghost’s, disappeared. 

Then the women shrieked more wildly than 
before, and many men ran to the doors, and 
jumped off on to the rocks and into the dark- 
ness and double danger outside. 

‘* Sit still, every one of you, or stand up, and 
hold on to your seats. Fools! it’s your best 
chance !’’ thundered the voice of the man by 
Miss Dobson’s side. 
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She had not shrieked or stirred; now, she looked ! how fresh the air tasted! how sweet 


stood up and clenched the back of the seat in 
front of her. 

“Be calm—be quiet. We may escape after 
all,’’ said the voice at her side. 

“Tam quiet, sir,” 

Oh, horror of fear and suspense! Miss Dob- 
son, clinging to the seat and listening, heard 
the terrible. click-clack of the train which was 
thundering on to their ruin. She thought of 
her mother and father, of the beautiful world 
she loved so much, of God, of heaven, of her 
past life—of how she should look all crushed 
to a jelly, carried home to her friends. The 
perfume on her handkerchief was sickening to 
her then; she wondered where she would feel 
the pain most; and even reflected upon the 
pity it was she had on that white linen dress— 
for life is a strange mingling of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous. 

Nearer, nearer—vh, how she shuddered! it 
was not over on: minute, yet it seemed hours. 
Then—there was a crash! She was flung for- 
ward, but an arm grasped her at the same in- 
stant, so that she was not dashed down. 

‘The worst is over; we are all right !’’ 

What a rebound from death to life! Men 
burst out laughing, and women gave symptoms 
of hysterics. Miss Dobson felt very faint for a 
short time, and sank back on the seat with her 
eyes closed. At that moment somebody kissed her, 
Audacious! incredible! such trifling, too, on 
the verge of eternity. She was thoroughly 
angry, surprised, and frightened ; it was very 
dark ; the smoke was so stifling she could not 
see, hardly breathe, 

**T wish I was out of this!” she sobbed, be- 
ginning to cry. She would not try to get out 
of the seat, for she would have to push by him, 
who had taken advantage of this frightful acci- 
dent to insult her—a helpless woman, 

Just then the conductor came in with his 
lantern. ‘*Take your seats. All right, now. 
The rock is removed ; the train about to start ; 
no damage done ; except a couple of platforms 
smashed. The brakesman jumped off, ran 
back in the dark, and succeeded in warning 
the train behind us, just in the nick of time. 
If it hadn’t been for that—ah!”’ they were left 
to conjecture from his silence what the conse- 
quences would have been. 

‘Brave fellow !’’ said one gentleman, refer- 
ring to the brakesman. 

“Yes,’’ said the conductor, “ brave, and quick- 
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life was, after all! 

Mr. Hobson, sinking down into his seat with 
a sigh of relief, turned to congratulate his com- 
panion on theirescape. After such an episode, 
the barriers of conventional reserve might be 
supposed to be open for a brief period. 

“You behaved nobly,’’ he said, warmly, “I 
wish all of your sex—and mine, too—had such 
self-possession. What, crying, now that it is 
all over!’’ he added, in a tender voice, not de- 
void of pity, though he desired it to be cheerful 
and jocund. 

She darted at him a glance meant to annihi- 
late him. ‘‘ You know what I am crying for,’’ 
she said, ‘‘do not take the liberty of speaking 
to me again.’”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said the as- 
tonishegd gentleman, and turned in his seat so 
as to lock straight before him. 

The grateful passengers now insisted upon 
seeing the heroic brakesman, who was brought 
into their midst as red as a few moments before 
he had been pale. They did not intend their 
thanks to be mere breath, either; twenty or 
thirty wallets came out in that one car, among 
them, Mr. Hobson’s. 

Miss Dobson put her hand in her pocket in 
search of her gold-clasped, Russia-leather purse 
—a nice purse with a nice little sum of money 
in it—two hundred dollars in fifties and twen- 
ties, and some postal currency, also her ticket. 
The purse was not in her pocket. She had 


‘placed it there, she distinctly remembered, after 


the conductor had looked at her ticket, just 
before enteringthe tunnel. Seeing her put her 
hand in her pocket, the gentleman beside her, 
despite the rebuff which naturally had offended 
him, turned to take her contribution and place 
with his own, and met the hazel eyes. gazing at 
him with a sort of shrinking horror, as if he 
were a rattlesnake or tarantula. They made 
him feel very uncomfortable, while he had not 
the least idea what was the matter. 

“JT wish to speak to the conductor,’’ she 
gasped, not to him, but to a well-dressed, 
modest-looking fellow in the seat before her. 

‘Certainly, madam,”’ he replied, very po- 
litely, ‘‘ here he comes, now. I will tell him,”’ 
and he was actually so kind as to leave his seat, 
approach the conductor, making his way along 
the aisle, taking up the thank-offerings for the 
brakesman, and appear to give him her mes- 
sage; then, instead of returning, he strolled 


witted, too, It was at the risk of his life; and | forward into the smoking-car, perhaps. 


I wonder, still, how he succeeded in attracting 


Presently the officer reached the seat occupied 


their attention, though he had some torpe- | by our party. 


does.”’ 
**Let’s have him in.” 
thanks.”’ ‘‘Let’s see him!”’’ 


“Get up a vote of | said Miss Dobson. 


‘* My purse has been stolen since I sat here,’”’ 
**Oh,. dear! I’m so sorry, 
for I wanted to give that brave fellow some- 


The train by this time was again in motion, | thing, and it had two hundred dollars in it—- 


and in another minute they were out again into | and my ticket—and I don’t know what to do.” 
the bright, blessed summer day, out of what | She was almost sobbing as she finished by 
had nearly been their grave. How gay the sun | throwing another of those looks at her com pan- 
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ion, whose face turned fiery red as he now com- 
prehended them. 

** Are you a friend of the lady’s?” 

“No, sir. There was a vacant seat here, and 
I took it.’’ 

‘Are you sure” (to lady) “that you had 
your pocket-book since entering the car?” 

‘Entirely sure. I had it when I entered the 
tunnel. After the accident, sir, somebody— 
was so rude as to—kiss me—and I suppose he 
took the purse at that moment. [’ll never— 
never—go away from home—again, if that’s 
the way a lady gets treated in these cars, sir !’’ 
Her previous fright and her present indigna- 
tion were too much for Miss Dobson, who ended 
in a climax of tears. 

To see such a pretty and stylish girl crying 
fired the ardor of every beholder. Murmurs 
of ‘‘outrageous,”’ “ too bad,””’ “‘lock the doors,” 
**search the car,”’ etc., followed. ‘“ Search the 
passengers,”’ cried several. 

“Begin with me, if you please,” said Mr. 
Hobson, very haughtily. He felt that he was 
suspected by these strangers, who did not know 
him, for that he cared little, but the expression 
of those brown eyes had cut his pride to the 
quick. 

“We shall not find it on you, sir,” said the 
conductor, with a smile, beginning to examine 
his garments. He flattered himself that he 
could read men, he had so much experience in 
scanning faces, but, even as he remarked thus, 
he plunged his hand into the rear pocket of the 
¥ centleman’s linen duster, and brought forth a 
lady’s wallet. 

‘That is mine,’’ said Miss Dobson. 

“Then you placed it there yourself,” said 
Mr. Hobson. 

She hastily opened the purse, and found it 
empty of all but the ticket and the postal cur- 
rency. “He has removed the money, and hid- 
den it.” 

“It’s my opinion she had no money, and has 
taken this way to get some, by working on the 
compassion of those who believe her a victim. 
An adventuress !’’ he said, contemptuously. 

‘*How do you dare to say so, sir? Oh! I 
wish papa was here !” 

‘*How do you dare tocall me arobber? My 
good name is as dear to me as yours to you.” 

Again their eyes met as. he said this; his 
flashing, scornful glance almost withered her, 
still, she believed him guilty. If she could for- 
give him the money, she could not the kiss. 

‘*T don’t care so much for the money,”’ she 
faltered, ‘“papa will give me more, I dare say, 
but it was so mean to take advantage of the 
tunnel. I’ll never ride through that frightful 
place again !”’ 

**How, then, will yon return here?” asked 
the good-natured conductor. 

“Here is my card,”’ said Mr. Hobson, forcing 
a bit of pasteboard on the officer, which con- 
tained the name of his firm and their address. 





*‘T am on my way to attend the 
sale. You can judge whether stealing ladies’ 
wallets is a branch of my business.’”’ 

“And here is my card,”” murmured Miss 
Dobson. “And you can judge whether I am 
an adventuress,’’ and her bright eyes flashed 
such fire as dried her tears. 

“Really, I don’t know what steps I ought to 
take,” said the perplexed officer. ‘‘ What do 
you all say, ladies and gentleman? If the bills 
were not numbered, the lady cannot swear to 
them, I suppose?” 

“No, I cannot swear to them. Let the mat- 
ter drop, Mr. Conductor. I’m very sorry this 
affair prevents my adding a trifle to the suin 
mae up for our hero,” and she smiled on the 
brakseman, who, thereupon, felt that she had 
contributed her share, and, as he received the 
pretty roll of greenbacks which was given 
him, pulled his cap more particularly to her 
than any one else. 

The next moment he was at his post on the 
platform, the next he was in the car again. 
“T say, the feller as plucked the young lady is 
off,’’ he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘As we slacked 
up at the drawbridge, he jumped off, and now 
he’s a paddlin’ down the Hackensack as fast 
as he and his pal can row.” 

‘* Back up.and arrest him,” shouted the con- 
ductor, giving the signal to the engineer. The 
train was run slowly back a few rods—but what 
was the use? The adroit thief had taken to 
the water, and there was no manner of pursu- 
ing him; so, as he was already behind time, 
owing to the accident in the tunnel, the officer 
was reluctantly obliged to allow him to escape 
with his booty. ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
some one had left the seat in advance before 
you gave the alarm?” he asked, rather re- 
proachfully, coming back to the young lady, 
who now leaned back in her corner, pale and 
with her veil down. ‘I should have known, 
then, without troubling the other passengers.”’ 

“Oh!” she sighed, ‘‘I never thonght. Ah! 
what a goose I was.”’ 

‘Your money is gone now—dead sure.”’ 

‘Never mind that. Pray don’t speak of it 
again.” Her voice expressed that she was 
much sorrier for something else than she was 
for the loss of the contents of her purse. 

The officer went on about his legitimate 
affairs, the passengers, after this double excite- 
ment, resumed their reading, chatting, nod- 
ding, and looking out of windows. The cars 
stopped at one little station, presently at a 
second, and the brakesman thrust in his head, 
and shouted : ‘ Park.” 

Mr. Hobson rose, picked up his paper and 
his sun-umbrella, and was about to step out 
into the aisle, when a soft little hand like vel- 
vet clutched at his own and held it, while a 
broken voice, which he could not have heard 
at all had the train not been slackening speed, 
murmured :— 
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‘I’m so sorry. Do—do forgive me.’’ 

He glanced down at the beautiful, impetu- 
ous creature ; her cheeks flushed, tears in her 
eyes, her lipstrembling. ‘ I acknowledge that 
appearances were against me,’”’ he answered, 
gravely smiling, “‘and I forgive you most 
heartily.”’ 

Then she released his hand. He touched his 
hat ‘‘good-morning,’’ and ne descended upon 
the dead level of the new park to make a cool 
three thousand dollars before the long summer 
day rolled to its close, by buying early and sell- 
ing late on the spot. This was a most soothing 
occurrence after the irritation of the morning, 
eompletely restoring him to complacency. Mr. 
Hobson ought to have réturned to the city 
well-satisfied, yet a restlessness new to his 
placid temperament pursued him ; could it be 
solely the effect of the virus of Jersey mos- 
quitos ? 


That same day Miss Dobson was deliciously 
established in the cool north chamber of the 
old stone country mansion, where she was to 
spend a month. The young lady friend who 
had invited her listened with absorbing interest 
and many exclamatious to the adventure of the 
stolen wallet. 

‘You must have been dreadfully mortified 
when the real robber was discovered,”’ said the 
friend, soothingly. 

“Oh! Twas. I begged the gentleman’s par- 
don (a perfect gentleman, Susie! the handsomest 
fellow!), and he gave it benignly. Neverthe- 
less, I’ve a grudge against him. He may 
have forgiven me, but I shall never forgive him 
—nor forget him.” 

“Oh, goodness, gracious! Dilla, my darling, 
you didn’t think it was he who—who—did 
the other thing ?”’ 

“No, Susie. I’ve no reason to think it was 
he. That’s just it!” What she meant by 
this last reflection the other did not pause to 
decipher. The two rattled off, girl fashion, on 
to twenty different subjects, and the matter 
rested. 

‘ Miss Dobson wrote to her papa how cruelly 
she had been robbed, and how destitute she 
was of pin-money, and he answered by return 
mail, scolding the thief (as if that would do 
any good), and the company for having a tun- 
nel (as if that would do any good), and his 
little girl for not taking better care of her purse 
(as if that would do any good), and ending with 
a hundred dollar bill, which he promised should 
be the last of the season. 

**Never mind,” murmured Miss Dobson, as 
she put it in her purse, ‘“‘I don’t need anything 
out here in the country, and by the time I get 
back to town it will be September. Oh! how 
nice it is here, Susie, darling. I like it so 
much. What do you suppose makes me so 
melancholy?” and she heaved a deep sigh, 
looking out pensively on the rose-bushes. 


| 





“T can’t imagine, Dilla, dear, unless it’s the 
want of exercise. Let’s have a good ride on 
horseback.” 

They had a glorious canter, yet in the even- 
ing Miss Dobson sighed again, and her friend 
concluded she had taken too much exercise, 
being a city girl, and not accustomed to it. ‘ 

Two weeks passed by, certainly very, very 
pleasant weeks, crammed with rides, and drives, 
and picnics, and summer-parties, delightful 
dinners, and unsubstantial yet delectable 
teas. She enjoyed herself, was not in the least 
homesick, yet every day she grew more absent- 
minded, if not sad. Susie accused her of being 
in leve. 

“Vulgar!” retorted Dilla, ‘‘commonplace! 
Everybody says that, if a young lady has a 
thoughtful mood, or clouds over with a bit of 
sentiment or reserve. In love! There isn’ta 
young man in our set I would marry if he 
begged me to,’’ and there was not. 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

**T haven’t the least idea myself.”’ 

One morning Susie’s father, whu had an 
office in town, and had been down to it the day 
before, said : ‘‘Give orders fora dinner in style 
to-day, wife. I shail bring home a stranger, 
and I wish to impress him favorably with our 
valley and everything in it. It’s aman in the 
real estate line ; he’s been investing down be- 
low, where it ain’t half as promising as it is 
here, and I’m bound to make him see it. I’m 
to meet him at the ten o’clock train, and show 
Jervis’s property, which you know is for sale.”’ 

The young ladies paid little attention to this 
dull talk ; but the matron ordered a handsome 
dinner, and when they came in from their 
morning ride, the bell had rung, and the soup 
was already on the table. So with rosy cheeks, 
and bright, flying hair, they just drew off their 
gloves and hats in the hall, and sailed in in 
their habits to the one o’clock country dinner. 
The visitor was there standing by his chair 
about to sit down, when the mother’s announce- 
ment that the “girls had come’”’ arrested him, 
He was polite enough to await the appearance 
which soft laughter and chit-chat in the hall 
had heralded. ‘‘The girls’ floated in, joyous 
in their young beauty, and coolly indifferent to 
land agents. 

**Miss Dobson, Mr. Hobson,”’ 

Two slight bows, two vivid starts, two 
flushed faces the others did not notice, and the 
dinner progressed satisfactorily to its close. 
When it was ended, the gentlemen went into 
the perfumed parlor to rest awhile after the 
fatigues of the morning. Mr. Hobson was de- 
lighted with the country, he had half a mind to 
remain over to the next day, and complete his 
purchase before returning to town. His host 
was only too glad to offer him a bed, if he would 
stay over and complete the purchase. 

“Oh, dear! what creatures fathers are,” 
burst forth Susie, as she and her friend returned 
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to make their toilets for the afternoon. ‘To 
think of his speaking of Mr. Hobson as a man, 
not even a gentleman, or a young gentleman, 
to warn us what to expect. I was quite taken 
aback, and I noticed that you blushed exqui- 
sitely, Dilla.” 

“Oh! did I? Well, I’ll promise not to do 
it again. How do you like him, Susie ?’’ 

‘Ever so much. I wish he was a fixture in 
this valley. How do you like him?” 

“Oh! he’s tolerable. What shall I wear, 
dear ?” 

“Your trained white mull with the rose- 
colored sash.”’ 

**Do you think that is really becoming ?” 

‘To be sure I do. You’ll be killing in it to- 
day ; your eves shine so, and your cheeks have 
such a cvlor.”’ 

** Do my eyes shine?’”’ asked Miss Dobson, 
looking in the glass. “It must be the ride 
makes them bright.”’ 

**Come, girls, we want some music,” shouted 
the unconventional good pere, at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Mr. Hobson must be going to stay over 
night, or papa would be taking him to the 
train by this time,’’ observed Susie. 

‘Ts that so?’’ remarked her friend, indiffer- 
ently, but pressing at the same time her hand 
upon her heart. 

They went down, and entered upon the task 
(?) of assisting the host to entertain his guest. 
Susie sang and played, was gay, coquettish, 
and at her prettiest, while a spell seemed to 
have come over Miss Dobson, who was as dull 
as could be. Not a reference was made by her- 
self or the gentleman to the awkward occur- 
rence on the Erie road. He sang tenor delight- 
fully, and assisted Miss Susie through with a 
long programme that evening. They felt quite 
well acquainted with him before he went back 
to town. 

“Oh, dear. how lonesome it is,”’ said Susie, 
when he was gone. 

**But he will come back. I heard him tell 
your father so on the steps. He will be back 
on Saturday.” 

** And remain over Sunday! Papa will want 
to take him to the fails. If he does, we must 
insist on making two of the party.’’ 

Mr. Hobson returned on Saturday, and re- 
mained according to the prophecy. He was 
fascinated with the country in that region, and 
wanted to examine the whole of it inch by inch. 
This took time. 

‘He was a prudent fellow,’’ Susie’s father 
said, “‘who looked before he leaped—a rising 
youngman. He had inquired very particularly 
about him of their mutual friends on Wall 
Street, and found that he stood high, both as a 
man of business and as a gentleman.” 

It chanced that when Miss Dobson’s month 
of visiting was over, she returned to the city 
on the same train with Mr. Hobson. Whether | 





he had a hand in bringing this about we can- 


not say, but it either happened or was contrived 
that they went down together. 

* Are you afraid to trust me in the seat with 
you?” he asked, mischievously, after he had 
selected one for her, and seen her comfortably 
arranged. 

It was the first reference which had been 
made to the past, and she looked so distressed 
that he repented of having recalled her morti- 
fication to her even in jest. “Pardon me,” he 
said, very softly, sitting down by her at once, 
**T ought not to remind you of it. But, the 
truth is, that little incident has had such an 
important influence on my whole future life, 
that I cannot foroear speaking of it.” 

“Oh! what do you mean? It has not been 
the means of any embarrassment, any miscon- 
struction, any damage to you, has it?” she 
asked, earnestly, looking up into a pair of eyes 
so intolerably bright and smiling that her own 
could not bear them, and sank again. 

** Nothing of the kind, Miss Dobson. But, 
after I had forgiven you, I could not forget 
you. I do not know what would have become 
of me, I was getting in such a state, if fate had 
not again brought us together. You would not 
believe me, if I was to tell you, how my heart 
leaped with joy when I saw you in that dining- 
room. At first I was all in a maze, but now I 
know what was the matter all the time. I was 
in love with you, Miss Dobson, foolishly, irre- 
trievably in love with an unknown railway 
passenger. And the more I know you, the 
more I’m in love with you. I love every- 
thing you say or do, even the insult you once 
did me the honor to heap upon my innocent 
head.”’ 

“Oh, hush! the other passengers will over- 
hear you.”’ 

‘**No, they won’t. And what if they do? 
You don’t scold me, Miss Dobson, you don’t 
tell me to take another seat. Are you, then 
going to allow me to see you home, and to ask 
your papa—”’ 

‘““O Mr. Dobson, put it off a little while, wait 
until evening, at least. It is all so sudden.” 

‘*And so sweet?” he queried, trying again 
to look into her eyes. She would not raise 
them, nor affirm, much less deny; bat they 
had a delicious ride, and, long before they came 
to the tunnel, the little velvet hand was in his 
again. 

“Then you have quite forgiven me?” she 
was asking, archly. 

** Quite.” 

** But I have not forgiven you, sir, for your 
sin on that occasion.” 

“Why, what did Jdo?” 

“Tt was what you did not do that grieved 
me.”’ 

‘Explain yourself.”” 

Oh !’’ said Miss Dobson, holding her maga- 
zine before her face, and darting a saucy side 
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look at him, “it was bad enough when I 
thought it was you who kissed me in the tun- 
nel, but to find out it was that dreadful robber 
—ugh! I never shall become reconciled.” 

She had the more grace to say this, laughing 
and blushing, because just then the shadow of 
the tunnel crept over them, and hid her blushes 
and her boldness. But how was she dumb- 
founded and punished, when Mr. Hobson drew 
very close to her, and said :— 

“Then be at peace, for, though I did not take 
your purse, I did steal that kiss. There!” 
ruefully, ‘“‘think what you will of me for that 
confession, dariing Dilla. My defence and 
apology is that I couldn’t help it,”’ and, before 
she was in the least aware of her danger, the 
offence was repeated. 

She wouldn’t look at him at all when they 
came out into the light again, but he called at 
papa’s house that evening, and succeeded in 
making his peace, goodness knows how! we 
cannot even guess. 


———__ ~-e 


“a NO.” 
BY M. A. Y. 
“No.” Did I hear aright? 
Have I risked all only to jose? 
Last night so hopeful—to-night 
I could not live, could I choose. 


One little word. Can it be 

One word can change the world so? 
Only one word, but to me 

It means sorrow, and sadness, and woe. 


Last night I bravely resolved 
To tell her my love, not to wait, 
But to have my doubtings all solved; 
To learn if I wooed her too late. 


Only iast night; but a year 
Seems to have dragged itself on 
Since I flattered myself I was dear 
But alas! for the days that are gone, 


Oh, to recall those few words! 
To feel all my doubting again! 
Oft will the songs of the birds 
Bring back the sweet “ might have been.” 


Scented the night air with flowers, 
Far off seemed the moan of the sea; 

Oh, to call back those calm hours, 
And all that they held for me! 


Hope and dear love and soft fancies 
Wreathing around my heart; 

Dreams, mid the music and dances, 
Of a union never to part. 

Now, all my fancies have vanished, 
Driven away by a breath ; 

*‘No”-—and my fond hopes were banished, 
Leaving a welcome for death. 


—_-e 


EURIPIDES was wont to say silence was an 
answer to a wise man; but we seem to have 
greater occasion for it in our dealing with un- 


reasonable persons, for men of breeding and ' 


sense will be satisfied with reason and fair 
words.—Plutarch, 
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BY L. MAUD M’CALEB. 


RICHARD Lacy and’ I had just returned 
from a delightful ride—in fact, the most delight- 
ful ride I had ever taken, since it was during 
that ride that Dick (ke seems so much my own 
now, that I must call him by his sweetest name 
to me) told me certain truths that caused the 
crimson flush to rush to my cheeks, and per- 
vaded my whole being with a strange, vague, 
but delicious happiness, when my mother met 
me, and said :— 

“A note came for you, Louise, just after you 
left home, from Mollie Hastings. At first I 
told her messenger to await your return, but 
he said that he had positive orders to hurry 
back ; and, as Mollie’s note was unsealed, I 
read it, so as to see if I could not answer it for 
you.” 

“What did Mollie want, mother ?’’ I asked, 
quite out of patience at what I considered mo- 
ther’s unnecessary explanation, for, of course, 
she was welcome to read any note or letter that 
came for me, either sealed or unsealed. 

“She wrote that she supposed your Godey 
for August had arrived, and she sent to borrow 
it, as she was very anxious to finish the ‘Story 
of Ray.’”’ 

“T hope you did not send her my Lady’s 
Book, mother,’’ I replied, rather pettishly. 

“But I did send it, Louise,’’ added my mo- 
ther, gently, ‘‘and thought I was acting as vou 
would have done; for I know you have loaned 
your two previous numbers, and did not think 
that you would object to Mollie Hastings hay- 
ing the August number.” 

But I did object to it, and my looks showed 
my vexation, and I suspect that Dick was al- 
most ready to change his opinion in regard to 
my unequalled amiability of disposition ; for I 
do believe there was a frown on my forehead, 
and a pout on my lips as I walked into the par- 
lor with mother and Dick. I was vexed about 
my Godey being borrowed again, for I prized 
the book on account of its many merits, and 
then it had an extra charm for me, since for the 
past three months Godey had been laid on my 
reading-table, in our pieasant sitting-room, by 
the thoughtful attention of Richard Lacy. The 
first (June) number he brought me was eagerly 
borrowed by all our neighbors, and so untiring 
were they in soliciting the loan of my Lady’s 
Book, that it was torn, defaced, and a month 
old, before I realized that I was really the 
owner of this valuable book, and at liberty to 
enjoy its contents. When Dick brought the 
July number—remembering the fate of its pre- 
decessor—I determined to keep the fact of its 
arrival to myself (of course I intended my mo- 
ther to enjoy it with me), but it does seem as 
if ill-luck will sometimes make me the target 
for her jests ; for scarcely had I commenced 
admiring its fashion-plates (Dick looking over 
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my shoulder and agreeing with me in my ad- 
miration of the different styles), when who 
should come rushing in but Kate Bentley. 
Now, Kate is a pretty and sprightly girl, and I 
believe is a good deal admired, especially by 
the gentlemen ; but she is so dreadfully bold 
and forward—so false and treacherons, that I 
never could abide her—although she will insist 
upon playing intimate friend to me whenever 
chance throws us together; and although I 
visit her ceremoniously, she acts quite the con- 
trary towards me, and will come in at any time | 
unannounced. Now, no sooner did she see me | 
with Godey in my hands, than she must have 
a look atit too. I resigned it to her, thinking, 
‘* Well, since she will see it before I do, perhaps 
she will be satisfied with this perusal of it, and 
not annoy me by borrowing it.”” But my hopes 
were not to be realized. She could not be con- | 
tent with Godey and leave me converse with 
Dick (who was only my friend then), but she 
had to lay the book aside and try to engross all | 
Dick’s attention, and left poor me quite out of 
their “feasts of reason and. flow of soul,’”’ I 
could have forgiven her this piece of assurance, 
if, finally, she had taken herself off home and 
left me to pursue my interrupted conversation 
with Dick; but imagine my disappointment, 
when, upon looking out of the window, I saw 
quite a heavy rain was,coming up, 80, of course, 
Kate had to spend the night with me, and dur- 
ing the entire evening usurping all Dick’s at- 
tention. The next morning, as she was starting 
home, she *‘capped the climax’’ of her impn- 
dence by asking me to lend her my Lady’s 
Book. I ransacked my never very active brain 
for an excuse, but none would come to my 
relief; however, I consoled myself with Kate’s 
promise to returmthe book that evening. Even- 
ing came and passed: but my Godey did not 
come with it, and, after waiting for its return 
for three days, I found my patience quite ex- 
hausted, and sent to Kate to please send my 
book home. Hear her answer, and then sym- 
pathize with me: ‘She was very sorry to put 
me to the trouble of sending after my Lady’s 
Book, and fully intended sending it home be- 
fore, but her sister, Mrs. West, had taken it 
home to read; however, she would send my 
messenger by Mrs. West’s and get the book.’’ 
How provoked I was, when I once more got 
my Godey in my hands, to find that it was 
completely ruined by butter and molasses 
smeared over it, I suppose, by Mrs. West’s 
three hopefuls, and when I opened it, lo! and 
behold! the steel fashion-plate was torn out 
and gone, and Mre. West had very obligingly 
cut out the receipt for making ‘‘ Peach Rolls’’— | 
the very receipt mother wanted. Do you won- 
der, now, that I was vexed at my August num- 
ber of Godey being borrowed already? After 
pondering for awhile over my wrongs, in regard 
to the lending of my Lady’s Book, I suddenly | 
started up and told mother and Dick that I had 





thought of a remedy by which to redress my 
wrongs. I would write a story of my own 
grievances, and send it to Mr. Godey, and per- 
haps he would publish it; and then I would 
take pleasure, yes, real pleasure, in letting 
Kate Bentley and Mrs. West read the number 
that published my complaint. Mother and 
Dick laughed at my little ruse; but the next 
evening, whey I read them the above, they 
both approved it, and advised me to send this 
to Mr. Godey. The morning after Mollie Hast- 
ings borrowed my Lady’s Book I sent after it, 
and, for a wonder, got it home in good order. 

Dick and I are to be married the last week 
in September, and he has promised that I shall 
always (when I am Mrs. Lacy—is not that a 
pretty name ?) take Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
that he himself will interdict my lending this 
useful and interesting companion. 


—— -~e 


THE OPEN VISION. 
BY MRS. 8. B. H, 

Nor all of beauty on the day, 
Nor glory on the sky, 

Not all of joyance on our lives, 
There evermore ean lie! 

For darkness falls upon the day, 
Clouds shadow fairest sky, 

Care saddens e’en the brightest life, 
Light, Hope, and Youth pass by! 

O Thou, who ruleth life and day, 
Who knoweth all things best, 

By sun and night, by pain and bliss, 
Earth, souls are equal blest! 

Not through the brilliant hours ef Spring, 
Through Summer’s shining glow, 

Do all Thy Majesty and Love 
In splendor’s limit show ! 

But when Thou ridest on the storm, 
When Tempest stirs the sea, 

When Fear is on the shaken world, 
Men’s spirits think of Thee! 

When souls are pierced, and strength is bowed 
By sorrow, sin, or shame, 

‘Tis then we catch the surest gleam 
Of meaning in Thy Name! 

Not through the blinding White Throne rays 
Do human eyes see clear, 

But when the shadows dim our sight, 
Father, we feel Thee near! 

Oh! Thanks, our God Immutable! 
For every way we tread 

On thorns or flowers, by which our hearts 
To Thee and Truth are led! 


————___ oe ---___ 


ABUNDANCE is a trouble, want a misery, 
honor a burden, baseness a scorn, advance- 
ments dangerous, disgrace odious. Only a com- 
petent estate yields the quiet of content. I will 
not climb lest I fall, nor lie on the ground lest I 
am trodon. Iam safest while my legs bear me. 
A competent heat is most healthful for my body. 
T would desire neither to freeze nor to burn.— 
Arthur Warwick. 
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BEETLE, 
CROCHET AND FANCY WORK. 

THIS very curious design possesses the three 
qualities of pen-wiper, pincushion, and wafer 
materials box. The materials requisite are 
some yellowish-brown thick cord silk, a steel 
erochet hook, a piece of middle shade green 
ribbed silk, green filoselle, a piece of white 
cashmere, black toile ciré, a strip offblack cloth, 
one inch and a quarter wide and forty-eight 
inches long, some chalk beads, two black beads 
for the eyes, a little wadding, and a small box. 


THE BEETLE.—The insect is placed on six 
green leaves, and they are made thus: Cut 
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i crochet to the white cashmere. Tke beetle 


forms the pincushion. 


THE FEET.—These are cut out of black oil- 
cloth, three for each side, and they are very 
pointed ; they are sewn on under the insect. 
For the point at the end of the body, cut a piece 
of oil-cloth one inch and a half wide, three 
inches long; put the edges of the two longest 
sides together, and that will give you a sharp 
poimt; sew the oil-cloth to the cashmere, so 
that it may look like a tail. The head is made 
in the same way, Only that one side must be 
turned up a little, and in front of it you place 
for the point a small triangle of oil-cloth ; sew 
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your silk to the size you require for the leaf, 
work the fibres in filoselle and feather stitching, 
sew over the outer edge of the leaf with green 
corded silk, and stitch them on to a flat piece 
of silk seven inches long and five inches and a 
half wide, and you must so arrange that the 
leaves quite spread over the outer edge on which 
the black cloth has been sewn. When the 
cloth is put on, as is shown in the engraving, 
sew three chalk beads on each fold. The flat 
piece of silk must be fastened to a small box 
the exact size of the silk that is to coverit. It 
must only show a narrow edge of gold on the 
lid, and must be quite hidden elsewhere. The 
silk can be fastened to the box with liquid giue. 
For the body of the beetle itself, take a piece of 
white cashmere of an oval shape, nine inchesand 
three-quarters long, six inches and three-quar- 
ters wide ; cut out six pieces of black oil-cloth 
each one inch wide, four inches and a half long. 
This is for the stripes under the body. The 
stripes should be put slanting on both sides, 
and sewn together underneath ; the body must 
be stuffed with wadding. The wings over it 
are made thus: Work in the brown silk 30 
chain-stitches, then 6 rows in double crochet, 
but do not increase. Sew both wings together, 
crochet 2 rows all round them, and sew the 





a black bead on each side for eyes.- The an- 
tennz are made of quills. Make an oil-cloth 
triangle where the head joins the body. 


> 





WALNUT-SHELL EMERY-CUSHION. 

Materials.—One-half of a large walnut-shell, large 
round bronze beads, gold beads, silver wire, copal 
varnish, 

THE inside of half a walnut-shell must be 
earefully cleaned, and the outside varnished 
with copal varnish. The frame on which the 





shell rests consists of a double circle of silver 
wire, on which large bronze beads have been 





threaded. On this circle fasten at regular in- 
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tervals seven feet of silver wire, each two and 
two-fifths inches long, on which gold beads 
have been threaded, drawing the ends of wire 
through the double wire of the circle ; at the 
lower end these feet are bent into loops, and at 
the top they are bent round the upper edge of 
the walnut-shell in such a manner as to fasten 
the latter on the frame, as can be seen on illus- 
tration. 


a 


DUSTING-BRUSH OF WOOLLEN 
FEATHERS. 

Materials.—Five ounces of thick red fleecy, black 
purse silk, some pieces of thin, round whalebone. 

OvuR pattern consists of twenty-six longer 
and shorter feathers of red wool, fastened in 
the shape of a fan upon a handle of turned 
black wood. The two longest feathers are six 
inches and two-fifths long, the others decrease 
gradually in size. For the ribs of the feathers, 
take a thin, round piece of whalebone, which 
must be split in the middle. For each feather 
wind a double thread of red wool round a flat 


Fig. 1. 





mesh of the size seen in Fig. 2, and drawa piece | 
of whalebone through; then sew the windings 


| 
must remain free about four-fifths of an inch 


| for the ends of the feathers. At each end of 
| the whalebone make a hole ; the one is meant 
| for the fastening of the silk thread, the other 
| for fastening the feather on the wooden handle. 
| When a sufficient quantity of feathers have 
| been prepared, arrange them in halves (13 fea- 
| thers) by sewing on a three-cornered piece of 
card-board about two inches long, as seen in 
illustration. Both pieces of card-board are 


Fig. 2. 





fastened on the wooden handle so that the lat- 
ter lies between them. Then place another 
strip of card-board between the two to fasten 
the feathers yet more, and sew the ribs on to 
it. Lastly, wind some woollen fringe round 
the pieces of card-board on which the ends of 
the feathers are fastened. This fringe is worked 
like the feathers, but without whalebone, and 
is not combed out; sew it on to the upper edge 
of the card-board, taking it double. The brush 
is hung on the wall bya red worsted braid loop 
fastened on the handle. 





~~ 


VANDYKE LAPPET. 
INSERTION OR CRAVATE. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Cotton No. 20 or 24, tatting-pin No. 2, 
one red, and one white shuttle. 


Frrst StrRrPE.—Work the vandykes until 
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on to one another with black sewing silk, always | the length required is made, then make the 
taking up the whalebone at the same time, | Pearl Edging along one side of the vandykes, 
working first as seen in Fig. 2, and then going | and continne the edging down the side of the 
back in the contrary direction. "With the first | last vandyke, and along the opposite side of 
stitch take up three or four windings at the | the vandykes, leaving off where it was begun. 
same time, so that the point of the feather is Make a second stripe exactly the same. 

not too thin. At the lower end the whalebone | THE JoINING.—Fill both the shuttles, tak- 
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ing sufficient cotton off the reel for the second 
shuttle, so as not to have a join in the middle 
of them. 

CENTRE CIRCLE.—Take the red shuttle, 
leaving the other to the left, commence a loop, 
work 2 double, then 1 pearl and 2 double 5 
times, draw close. All the loops should be 
drawn very tight, and commence close to the 
work. 

1st Gillet. With the red shuttle commence a 
loop, work 2 double; take one of the stripes, 
and join to the centre pearl of the scallop over 
the 1st rosette of it, then 2 double, draw close. 
Reverse the work. 

2d. With the white shuttle commence a loop, 
work 2 double, take the second stripe, and join 
to the centre pearl over the last rosette of it, 
then 2 double, draw close. Take the red shut- 
tle in the right hand, and hold the thread from 
the white one in the left for a straight thread, 
and with them make 6 double stitches. Re- 
verse, still working with the red shuttle. 

1st Oval, Commence, 7 double, join to the 
3d pearl from the last, joining 7 double, draw 
close. 

THE CENTRE CEILLET.—Commence a loop, 
work. 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw close, 
and turn it down under the thumb. 

2d Oval. Work as the Ist oval, missing 4 
pearls, and joining to the 5th. When finished, 
reverse the work. Take the white shuttle, and 
repeat the 1st oval, then join to the pearl of 
the centre ceillet, and repeat the 2d oval. When 
finished, take the red shuttle in the right hand, 
and holding the thread from the white one for 
a straight thread, make 6 double stitches. Re- 
verse the work. 

Commence again at the 1st cillet, and repeat 
until the stripes are joined ; at the end work 
the centre circle, and fasten off. 


<tredtn 


STAND FOR REELS OF COTTON. 


Materials.—A round card-hoard box (measuring in 
our pattern three and four-fifth inches across, and 
two inches in height), blue satin, silver canvas 2 la 
jardiniére, silver cord, wire, two long metal bugles, 
crystal beads, blue purse silk, blue satin ribbon four- 
fifths of an inch wide, 

For this stand, cover the bottom of any card- 
board box with calico on the outside, and make 
three holes into it at the outer edge, at regular 
intervals. Through each of these holes draw 
the brass loop of a round white or light gray 
button ; these form the feet of the stand, and 
are fastened on by drawing a small piece of 
wire through the loop inside the box. Then 
fill the box up to the top with fine chalk, pre- 
viously softened with water, fastening at the 
same time all round the box, at regular inter- 
vals, at a distance of two-fifths of an inch from 
the edge, six pieces of knitting-needles two and 
a half or three and a half inches long; these 
needles are fastened in the chalk. The points 
must be turned upwards. The cover of the box 
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is covered first with blue satin, then with silver 
card-board ; the edge of the satin covering is 
turned over the cover about two-fifths of an 
inch, and pasted down. Then make six holes 
into the cover at regular intervals, at about 
two-fifths of an inch from the edge; through 
these holes six steel knitting-needles are drawn 
after the cover is fastened on the box. In the 
middle of the cover make a similar hole, and 
draw through it five pieces of wire, each ten 
and two-fifth inches long, closely covered 
with blue silk, and folded together in half their 


Fig. 1. 





length (the five pieces of wire form one loop 
only) ; the ends are turned back on the inside 
of the cover in different directions, and sewn 


Fig. 2. 





down on the cover, taking care not to stitch 
through the silver card-board. Then cover the 
five loops of wire at the same time with fine 
silver cord, as far as one and a fifth inch above 
the hole ; then bend the loops outwards, so as 
to give them the shape seen in Fig. 2. The 
silver cord is then drawn through the loops, 
alternately underneath one loop and above the 
next. When the loops have been plaited in 
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this manner about four-fifths of an inch, cut 
off the cord and fasten the ends. The lower 
part of the wire loops is edged with a ruche of 
blue satin ribbon, as can be seen in illustration. 
A round pincushion is sewn on between the 
loops of wire in such a manner that the loops 
come one-fifth of an inch beyond the cushion, 
as can be seen in illustration. This cushion is 
fastened on a round piece of card-board, mea- 
suring two inches across; itis filled with emery, | 
covered with blue satin, and edged round with | 
a blue satin ruche. Fasten likewise between | 
two loops of wire a small tassel of crystal beads. | 
This cover is then fastened on the box which 
has been filled with chalk, drawing the ends of | 
the knitting-needles through the corresponding 
holes in the cover. Then cover the border of 
the box with a strip of calico; the latter is fast- 
ened with overcast stitches, toth outside and 
inside the cover. A strip of silver card-board 
is covered in the crossway, and very closely, 
with metal bugles four-fifths ef an inch long, 
and then sewn on to the border, as can be seen 
in illustration. The seams of the cover and 
bottom of the box are covered by blue satin 
ruches. Lastly, fasten on each knitting needle 
2 curved deal button, covered with double cro- 
chet in blue purse silk. These buttons are fast- 
ened with glue. Lastly, place the reels of cotton 
upon the knitting-needles, as can be seen in 
illustration. 


oo 


UMBRELLA HOLDER. 
By means of this holder the umbrella is fast- 
ened on the waistband, and carried more easily. 
It consists of a long chain of circles, measuring 





each two inches round, covered with double 
crochet of brown purse silk. Cover each circle 
separately, after having placed them one into 
the other, as seen on illustration. Fasten the 
silk thread carefully after each circle, At the 





lower end of the chain fasten a larger circle, 
and at the upper end a button covered with 
brown silk. Then fasten a large hook at about 
the tenth circle, counting from the upper end, 
which is likewise covered with brown silk. 
The umbrella is fastened on the holder by 
drawing the point of the umbrella through the 
large lower circle of the chain; the upper part 
of the chain is placed round the handle of the 
umbrella, and the hook is drawn through one 
of the circles ; by means of the hook, also, the 
umbrella is fastened on the waistband. In- 
stead of the chain with circles, a ribbon, orna- 
mented with embroidery, can be taken, which 
is fastened with a buckle on the waistband, and 
on the umbrella by means of a clasp or buckle. 
——__— peg ————_—- 

BRUSH OF FLANNEL SELVEDGES. 

For this brush roll up some flannel selvedge 
borders tightly in coils till you have obtained 
a circle measuring three and one-fifth inches 
across and one and a fifth inch wide (width of 
the flannel border). When the end has been 
fastened, paste a round piece of card-board on 





the brush at the place where the coils have been 
fastened together with long stitches. The card- 
board is then covered with a round piece of 
black cloth, which must overlap the former 
four-fifths of an inch all round ; sew a round 
piece of red cloth on this cover, cut it out in 
scallops, and ornament it with long stitches of 
white silk ; on to this piece fasten a smaller one 
of black leather cloth, ornamented with red 
wool in the manner seen in illustration. In 
the centre of the latter part fasten a dark mo- 
ther-of-pearl button. The edge of the black 
cloth is turned down on the brush, sewn on in 
gathers, and covered with a ruche of red worsted 
braid four-fifths of an inch wide. 
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PANSY NEEDLE-BOOK IN KNITTING. 

Materials required.—Viviet and yellow single Ber- 
lin wool, a few threads of black and yellow filoselle, 
a small piece of card-board, some fine white flannel 
or kerseymere, a small piece of green satin, half a 
yard of green satin ribbon (half an inch wide) to 
match, some medium-sized knitting cotton, two steel 
knitting needles (No. 12), and a bone mesh three- 
quarters of an inch broad. 

THIS needle-book, which when finished looks 
like a pansy done in the raised Berlin work, is 
knitted in loops, which are afterwards cut and 
shorn in the same manner as the raised work 
above alluded to, 

The petals are knitted separately, and for 
each of the large upper ones eight stitches are 
to be cast on with the cotton. They are knit- 
ted plain in rows, and the loops are to be made 
in every stitch (the first and last of the row ex- 
cepted) of the alternate rows (1st, 3d, 5th, and 
so on), todo which, when the right hand needle 
is put into the 2d stitch to knit it, lay the mesh 





proper shape, increasings and decreasings must 
be made at the beginning and end of the plain 
rows, so as to vary the number of stitches, in 
the following manner : 8, 10, 12, 14, 14, 14, 12, 12, 
10, which with the rows between, will make 20 
in all; after which the stitches are to be cast 
off. Then follow the two side petals, with the 
following number of stitches : 6, 8, 8, 10, 10, 8, 6, 
making 14 rows; and the single centre petal 
with 6, 8, 10, 12, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4 stitches, making 
18 rows. In these last three petals the first three 
rows are knitted with violet wool, and in the 
following rows only two stitches on each side 
with violet, and the middle stitches with yellow 
wool. The petals when completed are sewn 
together, and the centre markings imitated with 
stitches of biack and yellow filoselle. A piece 
of card-board cut out to the shape of the flower, 
and covered with green satin, is to be sewn at 
the back of it. Another similar piece, covered 
on both sides with green satin, is to be neatly 
sewn round the upper half of the two violet 





behind, in the same direction as the left-hand 
needle, pass the wool six times ruund the needle 
and mesh together, and the cotton round the 
needle only, and draw all'seven threads through 
the stitch. The same process is repeated in the 
stitches following, observing that the mesh 
must remain in the loops till the beginning of 
the next loop. row, when it is withdrawn and 
used again as before. In the plain row, be- 
tween the loops (knitted with cotton), the 
whole seven threads must be taken together as 
one stitch. When the petal or the whole flower 
is completed, the loops are to be cut asunder, 
carefully combed out, and shorn in such a man- 
ner as to give the petals the appearance of 
being raised in the middle and flattened to- 
wards the sides. 

The two large petals are to be knitted en- 





petals, and in like manner between this lining 
and the flower three or four layers of kersey- 
mere or flannel notched at the edge are to be 
fastened. The needle-book’is to be tied to- 
gether at the centre of the lowest petal with 
the narrow satin ribbon. 


ee 


GARIBALDI FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Two ivory needles, No. 6 or 7, and two, 
two sizes less ; about seven ounces of double Berlin 
partridge wool. 

Tuts Garibaldi is the average size for a child 
of six to eight years, if knitted with this thick- 
ness of wool and these needles. Cast on 112 
stitches loosely. 1st row. Make 1 (by throwing 
over) slip 1, knit 1; repeat. 2d. Make 1, slip 


tirely with the violet wool, and, to give the | 1, knit 2 together; repeat ; this forms the bri- 
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oche pattern, and you will observe the crossed 
stitches are always knitted together. Repeat 
the 2d row fifty times. In the next row you 
divide for sides and back as follows: repeat 
the brioche pattern 13 times.* Knit 2, pull the 
1st off these loops over the 2d. Knita 3d stitch, 
and do the same; repeat until you have cast 


off 9 loops. Observe in the casting off, when | 


you have to knit one of the crossed loops you 
must knit the under one first, then the cne 
formed by throwing over. Knit 2 together, 


brioche pattern, 23 times. You have now to | 


cast off again for second armhole, so knit 2, 
pull over, knit one, pull over, and repeat until 
you have cast off 9 loops. Knit 2 together, 
brioche pattern, to end of row. 

1st Side.—This is the piece as far as armhole, 
which is knitted backwards and forwards, leav- 
ing the rest of the jacket untouched. If liked, 


a third needle may be used, but it is not neces- | 


sary. Brioche pattern for 49 rows. At the end 
of the Ist row on this side you must make 1, 
slip 1, knit 1 instead of knit 2 together. 50th. 
You now begin to shape for shoulder, so this 
row must begin at armhole side. Slip 1, knit 2 
together, brioche pattern, to end of row. 5ist. 
Brioche, end with knit 2. 52d. Knit 2 together, 
brioche. 53d. Brioche, end with knit 1. 54th. 
Knit 2 together twice, brioche. 55th. Brioche, 
end with knit 2. Repeat from 52d row twice 
more. You will have 29 stitches left on your 
needle. 

To Continue Narrowing for Shoulder and Shap- 
ing Neck. 1strow. Knit2together, brioche. 2d. 
Slip 1, knit 2 together, brioche, end with knit 
1. 3d. Knit 2 together twice, brioche, end with 
knit 2. 4th, Knit 2 together, brioche, end with 
knit 2. 5th, Knit 2 together, brioche, end with 
knit 1. 6th. Knit 2 together twice, brioche, end 
with knit 1. 7th. Knit 2 together twice, bri- 
oche, end with knit 2. 8h. Knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 2. 9th. Knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 1. Repeat from 6th row 
once more. You will now have 11 stitches left. 
14th. Slip 1, * knit 1, pull over, knit 2 together, 
pull over; repeat from * until you have cast off 
all the loops. 

Back.—Mind and begin to work this at arm- 
hole nearest the side that is knitted. 

Brioche pattern for 49 rows. In 1st row end 
with make 1, slip 1, knit1. 50th. Slip 1, knit 2 
together, brivche. 5ist. Slip 1, knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 2, 52d, Knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 2. 53d. Knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 1. 54th. Knit 2 together 
twice, brioche, end with knit 1. 55th, Knit 2 
together twice, brioche, end with knit 2. Re- 
peat from 52d row until you have only 39 
stitches left on needle. Nert. Knit 2 together, 
brioche, end with knit 1. Two more brioche 
rows, slipping the Ist and knitting the last 


* By brioche pattern, understand—make 1, slip 1, 
knit 2 together—is always meant, 


stitches. Cast off loosely, knitting the two 
| Stitches that come across each other together. 

| 2d Side.—To be worked to correspond with 
the Ist, beginning at the armhole side. Sew up 
on the shoulders, 

Neck.—Take up 56 stitches along the neck, 
beginning at right hand side, where you first 
commenced to shape the neck. Plain knit 4 
rows, slipping the 1st stitch of each row, Cast 
off. This neck part must be knitted with the 
| smaller needles. 

For Colored Bordering.—With colored wool 
along right side of jacket, beginning at the bot- 
tom ; take up 61 stitches. Knit 3 rows plain, 
| Slipping the first stitch in each. 4th. Slip 1, 
| knit 2, * make 2 by throwing over twice; knit 
| 2 together, knit 9, repeat from *, end with make 
| 2, knit 2 together, knit 1; knit 4 rows plain, 
_ slipping the first stitch in each row. In the 5th 
row, when you come to the make 2, you only 
| knit 1, and slip the other stitch down ; the ob- 
| ject in making 2 is to enlarge the button-hole. 
Cast off. 

Left Side.—Take up 61 stitches and knit 8 
rows plain, slipping the Ist stitch of each. 
Begin to take up at the neck end. 

For Neck.—Take up 64 stitches in colored 
wool, beginning at right hand side ; rib, that is 
knit 2, purl 2 alternately for six rows; the 
knitted loops must always come above knitted 
ones, and the purled above purled. Cast off. 
If liked more rows can be knitted. 

Round the Bottom.—Take up about 120 stitch- 
es; rib, that is, knit 2, purl 2 alternately for 
ten rows. Cast off. : 

For Sleeves.—Cast on 48 stitches. 1st row. 
Make 1, slip 1, knit 1; repeat. 2d. Brioche 
pattern, that is, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together ; 
repeat. Repeat 2d row 112 times. Cast off by 
knit 1, * knit 2 together, pull over, knit 1, pull 
over, repeat from *, Before breaking off the 
wool draw through last !oop the colored wool, 
and take up down bottom of sleeve 56 stitches. 
Rib for ten rows. Cast off. The sleeve is sewn 
| up along the cast on and cast off sides. Leave 
| at top of sleeve half an inch unsewn, this half 
inch at each side when you put in the sleeve 
you sew along the cast off stitches, at bottom 
of armhole, the seam going directly in the cen- 
tre, and it gives more room for the arm. 

If preferred the colored bordering of sleeve 
| can be knitted with the smaller needles. It 
| makes the sleeves a better shape. 








> 


FOOT MAT OF COARSE GRAY THREAD 
OR TWINE. KNOTTED WORK. 

THIs mat is worked in button-hole stitch 
loops with thread. It forms an oval-shaped 
| piece, twenty-six inches long and fourteen 
| inches wide. Begin the mat in the centre by 
| working five or six button-hole stitch loops 
| with a piece of wire about seven inches long ; 
then continue to work on the other side of each 
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loop, working fresh loops into each loop, and 
at the same time round the thread. Continue 





to work on in rounds, from illustration, increas- 
ing at the sides. The loops are sewn together 
on the wrong side. 


~~ - 


PEN-WIPER IN SHAPE OF A BELL. 

Materiuls.—Red and white cloth, some colored 
purse silk, card-board, some narrow black velvet 
ribbon, black cloth. 

THIS pen-wiper, which is in the shape of a 
bell, is made of red and white pieces of cloth, 
ornamented with point russe embroidery. The 
black cloth, on which the pens are to be wiped, 
is fastened inside. Cut three pieces of red 





cloth, three pieces of white;' ornament them 
with long chain-stitches of colored silk, and 
fasten them on pieces of card-board of the same 
shape ; then join the pieces together alternately, 
one red, one white, with herring-bone stitches 


of black silk, as seen in illustration, inserting 
the needle through the cloth and the card-board. 
Then sew on the black ribbon velvet with her- 
ring-bone stitches of yellow silk ; inside the bell, 
sew on the wrong side a strip of black pinked- 
out cloth, plaited in the manner seen on illus- 
tration. The upper opening of the bell is 
covered with a round piece of card-board 
covered with cloth, which is sewn on with but- 
tonhole stitches, fastening on at the same time 
a wooden handle, or a piece of wire covered 
with beads. 


—_—— oe 
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Receipts, We. 


THE MAKING OF PUDDINGS AND PASTRY. 


A Few-general remarks respecting the various in- 
gredients of which puddings and pastry are com- 
posed, may be acceptable as preliminary to the re- 
ceipts in this department of Household Management, 

Flour should be of the beat quality, and perfectly 
dry, and sifted before being used; if in the least 
damp, the paste made from it will certainly be 
heavy. 

Butter, unless fresh is used, should be washed from 
the salt, and well squeezed and wrung in a cloth, to 
get out all the water and buttermilk, which, if left 
in, assists to make the paste heavy. 

Lard should be perfectly sweet, which may be as- 
certained by cutting the bladder through, and, if the 
knife smells sweet, the lard is good. 

Suet should be finely chopped, perfectly free from 
skin, and quite sweet; during the process of chop- 
ping, it should be lightly dredged with flour, which 
prevents the pieces from sticking together. Beef 
suet is considered the best, but veal suet, or the out- 
side fat of a loin or neck of mutton, makes good 
crusts, as also the skimmings in which a joint of 
mutton has been boiled, but without vegetables. 

Clarified Beef Dripping answers very well for 
kitchen pies, puddings, cakes, or for family use. A 
very good short crust may be made by mixing with 
it a small quantity of moist sugar; but care must be 
taken to use the dripping sparingly, or a very dis- 
agreeable flavor will be imparted to the paste. 

Strict cleanliness must be observed in pastry- 
making; all the utensils used should be perfectly 
free from dust and dirt, and the things required for 
pastry kept entirely for that purpose. 

In mixing paste, add the water very gradually, 
work the whole together with the knife-blade, and 
knead it until perfectly smooth...Those who are 
inexperienced in pastry-making should work the 
butter in by breaking it in small pieces, and cover- 
ing the paste rolled out. It should then be dredged 
with flour, and the ends folded over and rolled out 
very thin again; this process must be repeated until 
all the butter is used. 

The art of making paste requires much practice, 
dexterity, and skill; it should be touched as lightly 
as possible, made with cool hands, and in a cool 
place (a marble slab is better than a board for the 
purpose), and the coolest part of the house should 
be selected for the process during warm weather, 

To insure rich paste being light, great expedition 
mrust be used in the making and b: king, for, if it 
stand long before it is put in the oven, it becomes 
fiat and heavy. 

Puff-paste requires a brisk oven, but not too hot, 
or it would blacken the crust ; on the other hand, if 
the oven be too slack, the paste will be soddened, 
and will not rise, nor will it have any color. Tart- 
tins, cake-moulds, dishes for baked puddings, patty- 
pans, etc,, should all be buttered before the article 
intended to be baked is put in them. Things to be 
baked on sheets should be placed on buttered paper. 
Raised pie-paste should have a soaking heaf, and 
paste glazed must have rather a slack oven, that the 
icing be not scorched. It is better to ice-tarte, etc., 
when they are three parts baked. 

To ascertain when the oven is heated to the pro- 
per degree for puff-paste, put a small piece of the 
paste in previous to baking the whole, and then the 
heat can thus be judged of. 

The freshness of all pudding ingredients is of 








much importance, as one bad article will taint the 
whole mixture. 

When the freshness of eggs is doubtful, break each 
one separately ina cup before mixing them all toge- 
ther. Should there be a bad one amongst them, it 
can be thrown away ; whereas, if mixed with the good 
ones, the entire quantity would be spoiled. The 
yelks and whites beaten separately make the arti- 
cles they are put into much lighter. 

Raising and dried fruita for puddings should be 
carefully picked and, in many cases, stoned. Cur- 
rants should be well washed, pressed ina cloth, and 
placed on a dien before the fire to get thoreughly 
dry; they should then be picked carefully over, and 
every piece of grit or stone removed from amongst 
them. To plump them, some cooks pour boiling 
water over them, and then dry them before the fire. 

Batter pudding should be smoothly mixed and free 
from lumps. To insure this, first mix the flour with 
a very small proportion of milk, and add the remain- 
der by degrees. Should the pudding be very lumpy, 
it may be strained through a hair sieve. 

All boiled puddings should be put on in boiling 
water, which must not be allowed to stopsimmering, 
and the pudding must always be covered with the 
water; if requisite, the saucepan should be kept 
filled up. 

To prevent a pudding boiled in a cloth from stick- 
ing to the bottom of the saucepan, place a small 
plate or saucer underneath it, and set the pan on a 
trivet over the fire. If a mould is used, this precau- 
tion is not necessary, but care must be taken,to keep 
the pudding well covered with water. 

For dishing a boiled pudding as soon as it comes 
out of the pot, dip it into a basin of cold water, and 
the cloth will then not adhere toit. Great expedi- 
tion is necessary in sending puddings to table, as, 
by standing, they quickly become heavy, batter 
puddings particularly. 

For baked or boiled puddings, the moulds, cups, or 
basins should be alwaya buttered before the mixture 
is put in them, and they should be put into the sauce- 
pan directly they are filled. 

Scrupulous attention should be paid to the cleanli- 
ness of pudding-cloths, as, from neglect in this par- 
ticular, the Outsides of boiled puddings frequently 
taste very disagreeable. As soon as possible after 
it is taken off the pudding, it should be soaked in 
water, and then well washed without soap, unless 
it be very greasy. It should’be dried out of doors, 
then folded up, and kept in a dry place. When 
wanted for use, dip it in boiling water, and dredge it 
slightly with flour. 

The dry ingredients for puddings are better for 
being mixed some time before they are wanted; the 
liquid portion should only be added just before the 
pudding is put into the saucepan. 

A pinch of salt is an improvement to the generality 
of puddings; but this ingredient should be added 
very sparingly, a# the flavor should not be detected. 

When baked puddings are sufficiently solid, turn 
them out of the dish they were baked in bottom 
uppermost, and strew over them fine sifted sugar. 

When pastry or baked puddings are not done 
through, and yet the outside is sufficiently brown, 
cover them over with a piece of white paper until 
thoroughly cooked; this prevents them from getting 
burnt. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Boiled Parsnips.—To each half gallon of water 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt. Wash the 
parsnips, scrape them thoroughly, and, with the 
point of the knife, remove any black specks about 
them, and, should they be very large, cut the thick 
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part into quarters. Put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and boil them rapidly until tender, 
which may be ascertained by thrusting a fork in 
them; take them up, drain them, and serve in a 
vegetable dish. This vegetable is usually served 
with salt fish, boiled pork, or boiled beef; when sent 
to table with the latter, a few should be placed alter- 
nately with carrots round the dish, as a garnish. 

Burnt Onions for Gravies.—Halfa pound of onions, 
half a pint of water, half a pound of moist sugar, a 
third of a pint of vinegar. Peel and chop the onions 
fine, and put them into a stewpan (not tinned), with 
the water; let them boil for five minutes, then add 
the sugar, and simmer gently until the mixture be- 
comes nearly black, and throws out bubbles of smoke. 
Have ready the above proportion of boiling vinegar, 
strain the liquor gradually to it, and keep stirring 
with a wooden spoon until it is well incorporated. 
When cold, bottle for use. 

A Good Mutton Soup.—A neck of mutton about five 
or six pounds, three carrots, three turnips, two 
onions, a large bunch of sweet herbs, including pars- 
ley ; salt and pepper to taste; three quarts of water. 
Lay the ingredients in a covered pan before the fire, 
and let them remain there the whole day, stirring 
occasionally. The next day put the whole into a 
stewpan, and place it on a brisk fire. When it com- 
mences to boil, take the pan off the fire, and put it 
on one side to simmer until the meat is done. When 
ready for use, take out the meat, dish it up with car- 
rots and turnips, and send it to table; strain the 
soup, let it cool, skim off the fat, season and thicken 
it with a tablespoonful, or rather more, of arrow- 
root; simmer for five minutes, and serve. 


Stew Soup of Salt Meat.—Any pieces of salt beef or 
pork, say two pounds; four carrots, four parsnips, 
four turnips, four potatoes, one cabbage, two ounces 
of ground rice, seasoning of salt and pepper, two 
quarts of water, Cut up the meat small, add the 
water, and let it simmer for two and three-quarter 
hours. Now add the vegetables, cut in thin small 
slices ; season, and boil for one hour. Thicken with 
the rice and serve. 

Forcemeat for Veal, Turkeys, Fowls, etc.—Two 
ounces of ham or bacon, quarter of a pound of suet, 
the rind of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, one teaspoonful of minced sweet herbs; salt 
Cayenne, and pounded mace to taste; six ounces of 
bread-crums, two eggs. Shred the ham or bacon, 
chop the suet, lemon-peel, and herbs, taking particu- 
lar care that all be very finely minced; add a season- 
ing to taste, of salt, Cayenne, and mace, and blend 
all thoroughly together with the bread-crums, before 
wetting. Now beat and strain the eggs, work these 
up with the other ingredients, and the forcemeat 
will be ready for use. When it is made into balls, 
fry of a nice brown, in boiling lard, or put them on 
a tin and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
As we have stated before, no one flavor should pre- 
dominate greatly, and the forcemeat should be of 
sufficient body to cut with a knife, and yet not dry 
and heavy. For very delicate forcement, it is ad- 
visable to pound the ingredients together before 
binding with the egg; but for erdinary cooking, 
mincing very finely answers the purpose. 

Fried Sheep Kidneys.—Cut the kidneys open with- 
out quite dividing them, remove the skin, and put a 
small piece of butter in the frying-pan. When the 
butter is melted, lay in the kidneys the flat side 
downwards, and fry them for seven or eight minutes, 
turning them when they are half done. Serve ona 
piece of dry toast, season with pepper and salt, and 
put a small piece of butter in each kidney; pour the 
gravy from the pan over them, and serve very hot. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Rich Sweet Apple Pudding.—Ualf a pound of bread 
crums, half a pound of suet, half a pound of currants, 
half a pound of apples, half a pound of moist sugar, 
six eggs, twelve sweet almonds, half a saltspoonful 
of grated nutmeg, one wineglassful of brandy. Chop 
the suet very fine; wash the currants, dry them, and 
pick away the stalks and pieces of grit; pare, core, 
and chop the apple, and grate the bread into fine 
crums, and mince the almonds. Mix all these in- 
gredients together, adding the sugar and nutmeg; 
beat up the eggs, omitting the whites of three; stir 
these to the pudding, and when all is well mixed, 
add the brandy, and put the pudding into a buttered 
mould; tie down with a cloth, put it into boiling 
water, and let it boil for three hours. 


Apple Cheesecakes.—Half a pound of apple pulp, 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, four eggs, the rind and juice of one 
lemon. Pare, core, and boil sufficient apples to 
make half a pound when cooked ; add to these the 
sugar, the butter, which should be melted ; the eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, and the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon; stir the mixture well. Line 
some pattypans with puff-paste, put in the mixture, 
and bake about twenty minutes. 

French Crust for Raised Pies.—-To every pound of 
flour allow halfa saltspoonful of salt, two eggs, third 
of a pint of water, six ounces of butter. Spread the 
flour, which should be sifted and thoroughly dry, on 
the paste-board; make a hole in the centre, into 
which put the butter; work it lightly into the fiour, 
and when quite fine, add the salt; work the whole 
into a smooth paste with the eggs (yelks and whites) 
and water, and make it very firm. Knead the paste 
well, and let it be rather stiff, tuat the sides of the 
pie may be easily raised, and that they do not after- 
wards tumble or shrink. 

Pastry Sandwiches.—Puff-paste, jam of any kind, 
the white of an egg, sifted sugar. Roll the paste 
out thin, put half of it on a baking-sheet or tin, and 
spread equally over it any preserve that may be pre- 
ferred. Lay over this preserve eagother thin paste, 
press the edges together all round, and mark the 
paste in lines with a knife on the surface, to show 
where to cut it when baked. Bake from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, and, a short time before 
being done, take the pastry out of the oven, brush 
it over with the white of an egg, sift over pounded 
sugar, and put it back in the oven tocolor. When 
cold, cut it into strips; pile these on a dish pyra- 
midically, and serve. These strips, cut about two 
inches long, piled in circular rows, and a plateful of 
flavored whipped cream poured in the middle, make 
a very pretty dish. 

Snow Cake.—One pound of arrowroot, half a pound 
of pounded white sugar, half a pound of butter, the 
whites of six eggs; flavoring to taste of essence of 
almonds, or vanilla, or lemon. Beat the butter toa 
cream; stir in the sugar and arrowroot gradually, 
at the same time beating the mixture. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add them to the 
other ingredients, and beat well for twenty minutes. 
Put in whichever of the above flavorings may be 
preferred, pour the cake into a buttered mould or 
tin, and bake it in a moderate oven from one hour to 
an hour and a half. 

Soda Cake.—Quarter ofa pound of butter, ome pound 
of flour, half a pound of currants, half a pound of 
moist sugar, one teacupful of milk, three eggs, one 
teaspgonful of carbonate of soda. Rub the butter 
into the flour, add the currants and sugar, and mix 
these ingredients well together. Whisk the eggs 
well, stir them to the flour, ete., with the milk, in 
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which the soda should be previously dissolved, and 
beat the whole up together with a wooden spoon or 
beater. Divide the dough into two pieces, put them 
into buttered moulds or cake-tins, and bake in a 
moderate oven for nearly an hour, The mixture 
must be extremely well beaten up, and not allowed 
to stand after the soda is added to it, but must be 
placed in the oven immediately. Great care must 
also be taken that the cakes are quite done through, 
which may be ascertained by thrusting a knife 
into the middle of them; if the blade looks bright 
when withdrawn, they are done, If the tops acquire 
too much color before the inside is sufficiently 
baked, cover them over with a piece of clean white 
paper to prevent them from burning. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Charlotte de Russe.—Split two dozen lady fingers, 
and with them line adish. Put a third of a box of 
gelatine in half a pint of milk, and place it where it 
will be warm enough to dissolve; whip three pints 
of cream to a froth, and keep it as cool as possible, 
three eggs, beat the yelks first, and mix with half a 
pound of pulverized sugar, then beat the whites very 
stiff and add to it; strain the gelatine upon these, 
stirring very quickly; then add the cream quickly ; 
flavor with vanilla or lemon. Turn the above mix- 
ture into the dish previously lined with the cake. 

Sally Lunn.—Warm a quart of new milk with a 
quarter of a pound of butter and a spoonful of sugar, 
beat up three eggs and put in, with a little salt, flour 
enough to make it a little stiffer than poundcake; 
beat it well; add a teacupful of yeast, if you wish 
tea at six o'clock, put to rise at ten in the morning. 
Bake in a quick oven an hour. S. E. D. 

Another: Three pints of flour, three teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, a piece of butter the size of two 
eggs, one cup of sugar, a little salt; all the above 
mixed dry together, then add four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful and a half of soda dissolved in one and a 
half pint of milk. Bake in a quick oven. 

Lemon Cake.—Three cups of powdered sugar, one 
eup of butter; rub@igar and butter to a cream ; stir 
into it the yelks of five eggs well beaten, dissolve a 
teaspoonful of saleratus in a teacupful of milk, add 
the juice and grated rind of one lemon and the whites 
of the five eggs beaten to a stiff froth; sift in as 


lightly as possible four teacupfuls of flour. Bake 
about half an hour in shallow pans. Cake much 
improved by icing. Mac. 


Wine Jelly made of Gelatine.—Put one box of gela- 
tine, three sticks of cinnamon, the juice of two 
lemons, and the grated rind of one in one pint of 
cold water; let it si«nd one hour; then add to it 
three pints of boiling water, one pint of wine, one 
and a quarter pound of sugar; let all come to a boil, 
then remvuve quickty and strain through a cloth. It 
is better to make the jelly the dey before you wish 
to use it. Mrs. J. W. C., Jr. 

Another: One box or paper of gelatine, one quart 
of boiling water, pour on, and stir till dissolved ; 
then add two tumblers of white sugar and two tum- 
blers of Madeira wine, or orange juice; set in a cool 
place. Better to be made the day before wanted.” 
When you wish to put in glasses, with a sharp- 
pointed knife cut in squares of half an inch, which 
gives it the appearance of rock candy. 

Mrs. 8. J. M. 

Graham Bread.—To three quarts of Graham flour 
add one gill of yeast, one gill or less of molasses, a 
little salt, and one quart of warm water. Mix into 
loaves gnd set in a warm place to rise; when light, 
bake. 





Graham Breakfast Rolls.—To two pounds of peeled 
potatoes, boiled soft and mashed through a cullen- 
der, add one pint of water, half a cupful of sugar, 
one large teaspoonful of salt, and half a cupful of 
soft yeast (or the quantity required to raise the 
dough ifin any otherform). Mix with Graham flour 
into rather a stiff loaf, let it rise over night; mould 
into small cakes in the morning, and when light, 
bake. Never sift yourGraham flour. L. J. W. 


For Dyeing Brown,—The bark of black walnut: 
boiled dyes brown of any shade, also the young wal- 
nuts boiled in a brass or copper kettle dye a beauti- 
ful Bismarck. 


For Sponge Cake,—A receipt that never fails to 
make a light and beautiful cake, one pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, one dozen eggs, 
but the yelks light, and all the sugar; beat it well; 
whip the whites to a stiff froth and mix gently with 
the yelks and sugar, sprinkle the flour lightly and 
stir slowly, if stirred too much after the flour is in it 
will not rise, Add a spoonful of lemon. 

Mrs. E. A, F. 


Chow-Chow.—The evening before you wish to make 
your pickle, take the cabbage, chop it up fine, say a 
water-pailful, put a layer of cabbage, sprinkle with 
salt, and so on until the vessel is full; place a plate 
on it to press it down and let it stand until morning, 
prepare ten large onions in the same way, spread the 
cabbage on a cloth and let it remain while you are 
preparing your vinegar; take one gallon of the best 
vinegar and sweeten to your taste; put into a bowl 
some mustard, two ounces of cinnamon pulverized, 
two ounces of turmeric, two ounces of white mustard- 
seed, two ounces of celery-seed, half a pint of grated 
horseradish. Mix all well together in the vinegar, 
and let it come to a boil; then put in the cabbage 
and onions, and let them boil about ten minutes; if 
too thick, add vinegar; yeu can use salad oil half a 
teacupful, if you like it, and other spices. 

S. B. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apple Ginger.—Apple ginger is a very nice preserve, 
and quite worth making as a common substitute for 
ginger. To four pounds of apples have four pounds 
of sugar, one quart of water, and two ounces of best 
essence of ginger. First pare the fruit, cutting out 
every particle of core; then shape it to resemble the 
small kind of preserved ginger. Boil the sugar and 
water nearly twenty-five minutes, until it is a niee 
syrup, then put in the apple; be sure and not stir it 
much. Add the essence of ginger. If two ounces be 
insufficient add more. It will take nearly an hour 
to boil, until it becomes yellow and transparent, 
There will be some pieces that will not clear; put 
them by themselves, as. they spoil the look of the 
rest. It will require skimming. 

Lime Water beaten up with sweet oil is an excel- 
lent ointment for burns. 

Biting the Nails.—This is a habit that should be 
immediately corrected in children, as, if persisted in 
for any length of time, it permanently deforms the 
nails. Dipping the finger ends in some bitter tincture 
will generally prevent children from putting them 
to the mouth ; but if this fails, as it sometimes will, 
each. finger end ought to be encased in a stall until 
the propensity is eradicated. , 

Ottomans and Sofas, whether covered with cloth, 
damask, or chintz, will look much the better for 
being cleaned occasionally with bran and flannel. 

Rosewood Furniture should be rubbed gently every 
day with a clean soft cloth to keep it in order, 
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Hvitors’ Gable. 


‘LOVE, OR WOMAN'S DESTINY. 
PART II. 
LIFE WITH LOVE. 
Back! beyond the dark of ages: 
Back—where centuries began: 
Back—where Time’s unwritten pages 
Took their seal from the jirst man, 


Adan, lord of all created, 
In young manhood sat alone, 
Left unblessed while unmated 
With a wife to share the throne. 


As the sky by star unlighted, 
As the earth by flower unsown, 
Thought and feeling disunited, 
Would be man were he alone. 


Lo! she comes, the perfect woman ; 
Grace and goodness wait upon her; 

Comes, the glory of the human, 
Made for home, for love, and honor, 


** Eve! the Mother of all living,” 
Name that crowned humanity ; 
Adam, when the title giving, 
Prophesied her destiny. 
As the star of morn and Eden 
Latest stays and earliest comes, 
Thus for man was woman given, 
Guide to Heaven, and light of homes. 


When she sinned, ’twas wisdom tempted, 
Earnest effort good to win; 

And her sentence stands exempted 
From the depths of Adam’s sin. 


“ For his sake” the curse descended 
On earth, animal, and man; 

Rest and peace for all were ended, 
Work, war, woe for him began, 


For wilful sin to task work driven— 
Not like woman drawn to err— 

To the man no hope was given, 
Save God’s promise made for her. 


* T will put *tween thee and woman 
Enmity,” the Lord God said, 

To the Tempter—Eve was human— 
* And her seed shail bruise thy head.” 


Oh, that promise! the high honor 
On all womankind bestowed, 
When the Mother bears upon her 
Brow the hope for man through God! 


Had Adam in his hour of trial 
Turned for help to woman’s soul, 
As the sunbeam meets the dial, 
As the needle seeks the pole, 


Then, her holier nature clinging 
In self-sacrificing love 
To his side, and daily bringing 
Light and hope from heaven above, 
Guarding him as doth an angel 
From the wiles of Evil Power, 
Till the Word of Christ’s Evangel, 
“Peace on earth,” had found its hour; 
VoL. LXx1x.—30 





Would have saved from heathen errors, 
Saved from sins that shroud the race, 
From Idolatry’s dark terrors, 
From Polygamy’s disgrace. 


But he listened to the Evil 
Tempting him to rule alone; 

Why place woman on his level? 
Strength and reason hold the throne, 


Thus began earth’s mournful story, 
Woman shamed, and man discrowned ; 
Lust and force obtained the glory, 
Love and duty bore the wound. 


Oh! what wrongs and desolations 
On the woman from man's sin, 

History tells, and heathen nations 
Show what is, and what hath been! 


Living under noonday lustre, 
Few ask tidings of the night; 
Gathering grapes from swelling cluster, 
We forget the far off blight. 


In our land such desolation 
Never darkened homes with shame; 
Christ had raised the woman’s station; 
With His followers woman came. 


In the Bible’s holy charter, 
Womanhood unfolds its phase, 

Humanity’s undying martyr, 
Helping Christ to save the race. 


As the builder of the coral 
Works from darkness up to day, 
So must woman teach the moral 
Ever in an upward way. 


With her mind on Heaven above her, 
Like Christiana will she be ; 

Drawing all she meets to love her, 
Like a moonbeam on the sea 


Making paths of light and glory 
Over life’s tumultuous tide ; 

And her name in éach life’s story 
Will be read, ‘“‘ My angel guide.”’ 

Love—pure love, in all its phases 
From Divinity to human— 

Love that ever chants God’s praises, 
Love was given the lot of woman. 


Marriage crowned the blest creation, 
Home the seal of love was given; 
Marriage now is life’s probation, 
Home the training ground for Heaven, 


When before the altar bending 
Comes the bridal pair arrayed, 

Faith, and hope, and love attending, 
Now ’tis Eden seen in shade. 


As to-day will bring to-morrow, 
To the pair their fate will prove, 
If one sin they both must sorrow— 
There’s no other way in love. 
Take, O Man! the trust she’s giving, 
Next to God thy wife should prove 
Thy faithfulness of soul—thus living, 
Home joys liken heavenly love. 
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Thine to toil—the bread-provider, 
Love and law thy home must bind ; 

Wife—the lady “ bread-divider,” 
Using means with thoughtful mind. 


Doth not ladyhood beseem her? 
Honer given in God’s wise plan, 

Woman—kin with the Redeemer, 
Woman—glory of the Man. 


He from earth gains strength to lighten 
Cares of life that both must bear; 

She from Heaven draws love to brighten 
Paths of life that she must share. 


His strong arms life’s battle fighting, 
Her soft hands his wounds to dress, 
Force and faith in love uniting 
Make the wine of happiness, 


This elixir in life’s chalice, 

Health of mind and conscience come; 
Each low roof may hold a palace 

If peace reign within the home, 


Peace and love are bridal graces ; 
Bridegroom! Bride: forget them never; 

These keep youth in aged faces, 
Nurtured here they live forever. 


Mother at life’s portal station, 

Like an angel, charged to keep 
Childhood’s Eden of probation, 

She must pray, and watch, and weep. 


Harden not her mind and feelings 
By men’s outer cares and strife ; 

Nature, in her true revealings, 
Gives to woman inner life. 


Not her hand to build the city, 
Not her vote to rule the state, 

She must reign through love and pity, 
By her goodness make men great. 


O ye doubters! wherefore palter 
With the laws by which we live? 

Nature’s contrasts can ye alter? 
To one other’s virtues give? 


Would ye make mankind believers, 
Forge from porphyry steel swords, 
Raise rough rocks with grape-vine levers, 
Stretch telegraphs with silken cords? 


Yet these lovely symbols, teaching 
Use through beauty, raise the mind ; 
Silk, and vine, and porphyry preaching 
Nature’s gifts to womankind. 


As the trees the tallest growing, 
And the gnarled within the wood, 

Mast and knees for ships are showing, 
Like man’s power of strength for good: 


White sail, catching breath from heaven, 
Swaying banner waving free, 

These the woman’s symbols given 
Show her soul’s supremacy. 


Would ye change the laws of nature? 
Would ye change the household plan? 

Mould like man’s the woman’s stature? 
Make the woman as the man? 


O my sisters ! wherefore seeking 
To be men in place and power? 
Nature, by her symbols speaking 
In the sunbeam and the shower, 
Shows the light on dark cloud pressing, 
Ere we feel the storm will cease, 
Ere the token-bow of blessing 
In its beauty whispers peace. 





Heathen men of wisdom witness 
To the power of woman’s soul, 

Framed their usages in fitness 
With this feminine control. 


In old Egypt’s age of glory 
Next to Isis woman reigned ; 

By the household song and story 
Men their love of wisdom gained. 


Rome’s great legislator vaunted 
Egeria’s wisdom as his gain, 

And the conquering Roman, daunted, 
Dared not stop the Vestal train. 


Subtle Greeks, with genius clearer, 
Woman's nature sought to please ; 

They, to draw her spirit nearer, 
Crowned the Virtues deities. 


When the Goth crushed out the Roman, 
Sunk in sloth or dead in sins, 

They were Goths who, honoring woman, 
Battled brave as Paiadins. 


From this Teuton race descended 
Came the Knights of chivalry, 
And woman and the Cross defended, 
Men whose minds have made Mind free. 


From this Teuton lineage claiming, 
Have we lost its noble blood, 
Ever at the highest aiming, 
Ever brave in doing good? 


In the storms that shake a nation, 
Strifes where self must be controlled, 

Can our free Men take their station 
By those valiant Knights of old? 


Hark! the signal gun repeating 
Help! Help! from the surging wave: 
Night and thunder tempest meeting, 
Who the stately ship can save? 


Furious winds, the ocean lashing, 
Beat the ship as ’twere a rock— 

Mountain billows break, and crashing 
Down the masts go with a shock! 


Then red lightnings swept the waters, 
Glaring o’er the shattered wreck ; 

Oh! our Country’s sons and daughters 
Crowded on that sinking deck ! 


Boat! the boat! hoarse voices shouted ; 
Then a stern, commanding cry— 

It might stop an army routed— 
“SAVE THE WOMEN! We will die.” 


At the order bravely spoken 
Silence on the tumult fell, 

As good soldiers stand unbroken 
‘Mid the storm of shot and shell. 


As Rome’s three stood our three hundred 
Firmer as the foe drew nigh ; 

Hope, all hope that order sundered— 
“SAVE THE WOMEN! We will die.” 


Save! not queens of song or beauty, 
Mother, daughter, sister, wife, 
Saved by man’s protecting duty, 
All saved—strong men gave up life. 


Hernpen! Heroes’ names unworded! 
Women keep your memory ; 

In our hearts your deed recorded 
Lives while ships shall sail the sea, 


Hernpven! Bards among our gifted 
Set great names in glory’s sky; 
There thine own will be uplifted 
By the deed that ne’er can die. 
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Thanks to God! who gives the Nation 
Men to bear our flag on high, 

Who trust their Captain of Salvation, 
And for duty do or die! 

Home and Count~y—Christ and Heaven, 
Rightly used and understood, 

Are words of mighty power—God-given 
Earth to save and make man good. 


Guides to truth, and guards for glory, 
Moulds for heart, and soul, and mind, 

Weave these words in song and story, 
They will serve all human kind: 


Home—where parents form the nation, 
Country—where our home must be, 

Christ—the Lord of our Salvation, 
Heaven—our blessed Eternity. 


O my sister! wherefore reaching 

Down to delve thy place in earth? 
Take thy better station, teaching 

Hopes and thoughts of heavenly worth. 


Leave God’s law of toil unbroken— 
Man lives not by bread alone ; 
Good deeds done and kind words spoken 


Make earth footstool for Christ’s throne. 


Ballot power is kept by muscle, 
Men must guard in life or death ; 

Woman’s sway is like the rustle 
Made by winds of summer breath ; 


Swayin: tallest trees at pleasure, 
Opening leaves, and buds, and flowers, 

Moving earth like music’s measure, 
Bringing joy to toil’s dark hours. 


Man gives matter form and motion, 
Blasts the rocks, and builds the home, 

Maps the sky, and spans the ocean, 
Calls the lightnings—and they come. 


Come to serve like force supernal, 
Binding nations, linking seas; 

Man’s skill to make, by power Eternal 
Given, gives right to govern these. 


These are truths to guide our reason, 
Whatsoever we may gain, 

Toiling in or out of season, 
Women still we must remain. 


Sons, like forest trees, adorners 

Of their country’s strength must stand; 
But its Temple’s polished corners 

Are the daughters of the land. 


As in Art the grace of beauty 
Has its use and value high, 

Thus in excellence of duty 
Beauty’s grace attracts the eye. 


Beauty, gift of God from heaven, 
Stars from angels’ crown of light 

And flowers, as their smiles, were given; 
These for day, and those for night. 


Earth by beauties twain was bounded 
Green below and blue above ; 

That the life of God’s love founded, 
This revealed his light of love. 


O my sister! do not banish 
Beauty from the realm of Home! 
Say not ornaments must vanish, 
Woman’s presence blank become! 


Turn the flowers to autumn brownness, 
Butterflies and birds to gray, 

Make all earth of sober oneness, 
Leave no light of joy or day! 





Spare the rainbow hues to woman, 
Colors dropped from God’s own pen; 

Write not thus, the “‘Genus Human” 
Shorn-haired, sober-suited men, 


Say not “ Woman” hath no meaning, 
Hath no power or purpose great, 
No self-progress, but is leaning 
On the life-force of the state. 


When the earthquake heaves the mountains, 
Sinking cities in the deep, 

Opening in the desert fountains, 
Then a nation, waked from sleep, 


Calls on drowning sons and daughters, 
And they take their place aright ; 

These to save from ebbing waters, 
Those to breast the billows’ might. 


Thus a whirlwind on the ocean, 
Sweeping tides like surging fate, 
Hurled the storms of dire commotion 

On the Pillars of our State. 


One in falling broke another, 
Some were bowed but did not yield; 
’Twas the war where mourning Mother 
Sought her dead on either field. 


Twas the war of faith in freedom 
Lifting darkness up to light ; 

’Twas a war like doom of Edom 
On his rock—to sink in night 


Pride, that boasteth strength not given 
By the righteousness of right ; 

*Twas the war of hero-leaven 
When the people rise in might. 


Brother Brother stood defying, 
As if Mississippi’s tide, 

Though Niagara’s power descrying, 
Could its cataract override. 


*Twas the hurricane embattled, 
Valor like the lightning’s stroke ; 
When the roar of thunder rattled, 
Then the fiery vengeance broke. 
*Twas the storm and night contending 
Which could gloomiest make the gloom; 
*Twas the cry of faith ascending, 
Twas the wail above the tomb. 


Ask not names, where legions hurried— 
Deeds, not names, their story give ; 

Flowers are strown above the buried, 
And the living honored live. 

War! Oh, word of woful wonder! 
Satan’s synonym for sin, 

Tempting man to seize God’s thunder, 
And the day of doom begin. 

Hurling mountains o’er each other, 
Making our fair land a grave, 

Seemed the brother-war with brother! 
Love and Pity came to save. 


Who were they? Not stars of Heaven; 
These are hid when storm enshrouds. 

Light from love and pity given 
Brightens o’er the darkest clouds. 


Albion sent—her wounded lying 

Where blind Dandolo crowned his name— 
The Nightingale to save the dying, 

Flushed her flag with deathless fame. 


Crimean heroes boast no story ; 
As the moon the bright star pales, 
Swords are dimmed by Pity’s glory! 
We had nests of Nightingales. 
(Conclusion next month.) 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

THIs important Festival Day seems now settled 
as the National Holiday. Last year it was observed 
by American citizens abroad in many countries and 
cities of Europe and Asia. The first appointment 
of the National Thanksgiving was made by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1863. It had previously been made 
by State appointments; but these united on the last 
Thursday in November for many years: in 1859 al- 
most every State celebrated the festival on the same 
day. But since the appointments have been made 
by the President of the United States foreign coun- 
tries are becoming interested in our Holiday. Last 
year it was kept in every part of the world where 
Americans resided. Of course, it was duly observed 
in Alaska—the first Thanksgiving Day ever known 
in that boreal region. There were Thanksgiving 
dinners in London, Paris, Liverpool, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Florence, and Rome. The traditional roast 
turkey was served up under the American flag in 
Tapan, and at the mouth of the Amoor River, in St. 
Petersburg, and in Rio de Janeiro. The last Thurs- 
day of November falls this year on the 25th. On 
that day President Grant has an opportunity not 
often afforded of addressing the whole nation in the 
spirit of peace and good-will, of making the people 
of every section feel their brotherhood with one an- 
other, and of healing the discord and division that 
threaten our national happiness. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tux Allantic Monthly for August has an exquisite 
poem from the pen of George Eliot, entitled “* Aga- 
tha.” Mrs. Lewes’ poetry, like everything that 
comes from her pen, is nervous and powerful; we 
ourselves do not think it equal to her prose, but we 
welcome anything from so gifted a pen. The reports 
spread of her relations with Mr. Lewes were odious 
to many of her admirers, and we are happy to sub- 
join an explanation which will, no doubt, satisfy 
our readers :— 

‘““Mr. Lewes was married early in life; his wife 
subsequently eloped with a paramour; three or four 
years later, Mr. Lowes, finding her in great distress, 
relieved her necessities, settled on her a portion of 
his income, and then applied for a divorce, which 
was refused by the English courts on the ground 
that the provision for the erring wife was a forgive- 
ness of her error, The Scotch courts were less rigor- 
ous. Having secured a divorce there, Mr. Lewes 
married Miss Evans on a Scotch certificate.” 

We are glad to give the above record, as many 
mistaken notions of this celebrated authoress have 
been circulated. How can we judge fairly of any 
man or woman whom we do not know personally, 
but by the works to which they are devoted? Mrs. 
Lewes began, as Miss Evans, her literary career by 
writing “ Adam Bede ;” the real heroine of this novel 
is Dinah Morris, a Methodist girl, who, by her piety 
and good works, moves, helps, and instructs, more 
or less, nearly all the personages of the book. Dinah 
Morris was drawn from real life; this is asserted 
by Rev. Abel Stevens, in his history of “The 
lFoundresses of Methodism.” She was one of the 
gifted and pious women who devoted their services 
to Christ in the early days of English Methodism. 
The authoress could only have selected this charac- 
ter for delineation by her own sympathy with the 
beautiful Christian faith and works which she por- 
trays. In “ Felix Holt’? we have another instance 
of this true Christian character in the Rev. Mr. 
Lyon, a dissenting clergyman, whose piety pervades 
the whole novel, and does good and not evil in all its 
influences. “ Romola,” one of the most finished and 





celebrated novels of this age, is founded on the pure 
life of a woman, whose basis of action was the Chris- 
tian religion. Miss Evans was the daughter of a 
dissenting clergyman, and she has, in her writings, 
always shown true piety as an exalting principle in 
human character 


HaRVARD CoLLeGe Oren TO Women.—The Eng- 
lish Universities three years ago opened their doors 
to women, offering them a full course in classics and 
mathematics. Harvard has followed their example. 
We quote from a contemporary :— 


“The doors of our oldest university are thrown 
open to women—not as yet in all departments, but 
in the most advanced department, covering logically 
all the rest. The new president of Harvard College 
announces ‘ university courses of instruction’ for the 
ensuing year to be open ‘to graduates, teachers, and 
other competent persons, MEN OR WOMEN.’ 

“‘This virtually settles the question of the joint 
instruction of the sexes in Harvard College, and in 
all cur colleges, The rest is merely a question of 
time and, to some extent, of money; as nearly all 
our college institutions are already straitened for 
means and accommodations. But the principle is 
settled. With the high school open to women on 
the one side and the post-graduate on the other, the 
few years of the undergraduate course remain but a 
single corner of a besieged fortress, with the assail- 
ants in full possession of the main works.” 


Tue following good advice from the pen of Jean 
Paul Richter may be read with profit :— 

“Try for a single day, I beseech you, to preserve 
yourself in an easy and cheerful frame of mind—be 
but for one day, instead of a fire-worshipper of pas- 
sion, the sun-worshipper of clear self-pgssession, 
and compare the day in which you have rooted out 
the weed of dissatisfaction with that on which you 
have allowed it to grow up, and you will find your 
heart open to every good motive, your life strength- 
ened, and your breast armed with a panoply against 
every trick of fate. Truly you will wonder at your 
own improvement.” 

Domestic EpucaTIon oF Women.—A large meet- 
ing of benevolent and influential ladies of New York 
was recently held at a private residence in the city, 
in response to the call of the secretary of “The Ame- 
rican Woman’s Educational Association.” Mrs, 
Marshall O. Roberts presided; and after a long and 
interesting discussion, in which it was fully stated 
that the object of the movement was to secure en- 
dowed institutions for the training of women for 
their special duties and professions as men are 
trained for theirs, particularly the science and duties 
of home life, a series of resolutions was adopted, 
favoring the establishment of such institutions, 


"Bo ouR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Alice” (a poem in reply to “ Mary,” 
published last January in the Lapy’s Boox)— 
“Unseen Realities” —‘“* Home”—and “ Pansie Co- 
quette.” 

These articles are not needed at present: (Some 
are of interest, but we want the perfected poem, not 
the hasty composition which needs to be corrected. 
Young writers should be careful in observing the 
rules of poetic art.) “The Absent Unreturning”"— 
“To Nina”—* Song”—“ Thine I Will Be”—* Think 
of Me at Twilight”—* Artists” (too long)—‘“‘ The Un- 
seen”—** Words of Cheer for the Despairing’”—* To 
T. C."—“* Agatha”—"* The Storm” (and other poems) 
—*To Woman’’—“ Pen Pictures”—and “ Over the 
Way.” 

“*Gone” is declined, from the probability of its 
having been published before. Much obliged for 
the receipt. 

We have returned all MSS. requested for which 
stamps were sent. Mrs. T.C. B. will find her packet 
with the friend she named. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
VENTILATION. 
BY DR. CHAS, P. UHLE, 

AFTER all that has been said and written by phi- 
losopher and physician upon this time-worn theme, 
it may be supererogatory to proffer any lengthy dis- 
sertation respecting it; but the very fact of the 
great disrespect and indifference that is ever ex- 
hibited towards the subject in all stages and condi- 
tions of life, irrespective of efforts made toenlighten 
the people upon its evil consequences, prompts us 
to “keep the trumpet sounding,” in hopes of attract- 
ing more general attention to this very essential 
eondition of health. 

Pure air is as essentially requisite to the health 
and vigor of the animal system as wholesome food 
and drink. When contaminated by stagnation, by 
breathing, by fires, by candles, by noxious vapors, 
and the various impurities of nature, it operates at 
once as a slow and subtle poison, and gradually 
undermines the strongest human constitution. Not 
only does it become poisonous by these agents, and 
extremely pernicious to health, but it becomes pol- 
luted with filth, and utterly unfit to be taken into 
the lungs of even a brute. 

Because air is an invisible substance, and makes 
little impression on the organs of sense, people seem 
to act as ifit had no existence. In the lower orders 
of society, it is astonishing how little attention is 
shown this great question. In many instances the 
windows of their houses are so fixed in the walls as 
to be incapable of being opened. In other cases, 
where the windows are movable, they are seldom 
opened, except in warm weather, for weeks and 
months at a time, and were it not that a door anda 
chimney are to be found in every habitable apart- 
ment, the air would be rendered absolutely unfit for 
respiration, We have in our mind an instance of a 
family of eight persons who eat, drink, sleep, and 
live in a room having direct communication with 
the cow-shed. The door or window adjoining the 
two is seldom shut, except in summer, and upon our 
questioning the propriety of this, we were highly 
edified with the information that “for getting the 
heat of the cow, doctor,’ was the reason and theory 
for sosingularaprocedure, This is an extremecase, 
to be sure, but then there are hundreds of tailors, 
mechanics, sewing-girls, and others employed in 
sedentary occupations who, although not quite as 
bad, are pent up in close and often damp apartments 
from morning till night, without ever thinking of 
opening their windows for the admission of fresh 
air, and consequently are continually breathing an 
atmosphere highly impregnated with the noxious 
gases emitted from the lungs, and the effluvia per- 
spired from the body, which is most sensibly felt by 
its hot, suffocating smell when a person from the 
open air enters the apartment. 

Nor is this all. There are many families, intelli- 
gent and wealthy, who have every means at their 
command, whose gilded apartments are but little 
better. The sallow, deadened complexion of those 
who habitually breathe such air indicate at once its 
enervating effects, and, although its pernicious in- 
fluence may not be sensibly felt, it gradually preys 
upon their constitution, and often produces incur- 
able asthmas, fevers, consumptions, and other dan- 
gerous disorders, which are frequently imputed to 
other causes. 

Nothing is more easy than to open the windows 
anti other apertures of an apartment that communi- 
cate with the external air, in order to expel the 





contaminated air, and admit the pure vital fluid, 
No medicine or restorative is cheaper or of more 
importance to health and vigor than pure atmo- 
spheric air, yet, because it costs nothing, it is little 
regarded. Hints and admonitions in reference to 
this point are seldom attended to, and the inconve- 
niences supposed in certain cases to flow from the 
practice of ventilating particular apartments are 
seldom attempted to be remedied. 

Many instances are on record forcibly illustrating 


,the baneful effects of the deficiency of pure air. The 


famous “ black hole” of Calcutta, where one hundred 
and twenty-six human beings lost their llves—poi- 
soned, suffocated, choked to death—for the want of 
pure air to breathe, is familiar to all. Another in- 
stance of more recent occurrence has come to our 
notice on board a vessel belonging to Southampton, 
England, on which seventy men, women, and chil- 
dren were emigrating to this country. A heavy gale 
coming on the captain ordered all the passengers 
below, and for the greater safety of his sloop laid on 
the hatches, and battaned them dowmwith tarpau- 
lin. When the hatches were opened, there was 
not a living soul among the seventy. 

Such cases as these, and those that sometimes occur 
on board slave-ships, show how mankind is effected 
by foul air, and, though death does not always re- 
sult immediately, as in some of the instances noted, 
bad air, no matter how small the quantity, operates 
injuriously upon the system in proportion to its 
strength or the length of time it is inhaled. Yet 
with the many illustrations and truths that daily 
come before our eyes, we are assailed by, and exposed 
to the influences of this death-dealing, bad air from 
the very moment of our birth. 

*“ As babes we are swathed in blankets like so many 
mummies, and kept in close rooms continually, lest 
we take cold. As school children we are crowded 
into unventilated rooms, where the air is breathed 
by perhaps a hundred others, where the oxygen is 
exhausted by an air-tight stove, and where an arti- 
ficial stimulus is substituted for the natural stimu- 
lus of the air. As mechanics we are confined often 
to foul and dusty shops, where the fine particles of 
poisonous matter are continually entering the lungs. 
As clerks cooped upin a counting-roon, where the 
clear winds of heaven have never dared to come; or 
as factory operatives inhale dust and particles of 
cotton, and breathe tainted air that breeds fever 
and consumpticn. 

‘In short, whether in the church, the court-room, 
the lecture-room, the ball-room, the sitting-room, 
the chamber, either at home or abroad, in the cabin 
of the steamboat, in the railroad car, in truth, in al- 
most any situation resulting from our civilization 
in which man can be placed, we are deprived of a 
proper share of good and wholesome air. And we 
endure this, we suffer thus from this, when a little 
attention to the demands of nature, by the proper 
ventilation of buildings in whith we live and visit, 
would give us increase of health, and prolonged 
length of days. Physicians, health committees, and 
owners of buildings unventilated, and conveyances 
destitute of air, should give more attention to this 
subject of pure air for the people. And, if it can be 
done in no other way, the strong arm of the law 
should interfere, in at least so much that all boats 
and ships for public conveyance, and any building 
used for any purpose whatever, wherein mankind is 
to live or to be for any length of time, should receive 
proper ventilation. If this were done, our bills of 
mortality would largely decrease, and the universal 
race become wealthier, happier, and wiser than at 
the present day.” 
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Witerarp Motices. 


From Lippincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WALTER OGILBY. A Novel. By the authoress 
of “ Wau-Bun.” A quiet, domestic story, in which 
the realities of life, with its everyday incidents, are 
faithfully and pleasingly delineated. The characters 
are such as one may meet with at any time, in that 
charming portion of our country which includes the 
line separating Connecticut and New York, whére 
the descendants of the sturdy Puritans and of their 
phlegmatic neighbors and rivals of the Manhattan 
settlements, now dwell together in peace and unity, 
and, in their mingled traits, fairly represent some of 
the best and most salient characteristics of their 
forefathers. While sufficiently interesting, the story 
of “Walter Ogilby” is by no means a sensational 
one. The style is plain but not homely, nor uncul- 
tivated. The drift of the story may be found in the 
two lines guoted at its close :— 

“ The first sure symptom of a mind in health 

And rest ofgheart is—quiet felt at home.” 

KONIGSMARK, The Legend of the Hounds, and 
other Poems. By George H. Boker. More than one- 
half of this volume is occupied by the tragedy of 
Koénigsmark, the sad story of which will be found 
succinctly related in the first volume of Carlyle’s 
*“ Life of Frederick the Great,’”? Harper’s Edition. 
To do full justice to a book of this kind in a brief 
notice, is searcely possible. We can, however, speak 
in general terms of praise, and express our admira- 
tion of Mr. Boker’s eloquence of language, of the 
‘interest with which he invests all his dramas, both 
as regards their plots and their incidents, and of the 
scholarly skill and art they so markedly exhibit. 
And in these respects Koénigsmark is, perhaps, a 
more than ordinarily brilliant specimen of its au- 
thor’s really fine abilities as a dramatist. Of the 
remaining pieces composing the volume, we think 
“The Legend of the Hounds” the most powerfully 
written, displaying more poetic fire and abandon, 
and less of Mr, Boker’s very artistic, but at the same 
time rather cold elaborateness, than we expected to 
find. 

COUNTESS GISELA. From the German of E. 
Marlitt, author of “The Old Mam/’selle’s Secret,” 
etc. By Mrs. A. L. Wistar. Part II. The second 
part of this exceedingly well-told story will find a 
host of expectant readers anxious for its denoue- 
ment. Healthy in tone, and original in plot, there 
is a liveliness of action about it not usual in German 
stories, The translation is, in general, remarkably 
close, yet vigorous and spirited. 

From Peterson & BrotHeERs, Philadelphia :— 

RUBY GRAY’S STRATEGY. By Mrs. Ann 8S. 
Stephens, author of “ Fashion and Famine,’ ete. 
Mrs, Stephens has never written a more artistic, 
vigorous, and absorbing novel than this, From the 
very first it enchains the attention, and to the last 
the interest never flags. The character of Ruby 
Gray is a splendid conception, while there is some- 
thing half humorous, half pathetic, in that of Billy 
Clark. 

THE AMERICAN JOE MILLER; or, Punch for 
the Million. A book of humorous anecdotes and 
amusing illustrations, the latter from the pencils of 
Kenny Meadows, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, etc. 

From J. P. Sketiy & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ALLERTON HOMES. A Slory For Boys. By the 
author of “Elm Grove Cottage,” etc. The best 
books which we can place in the hands of our chil- 





dren are those which, while they will interest and 
amuse them, wiil at the same time inculcate rigint 
principles, and lead to proper conduct in life. Such 
a book is the one before us, and no parent need hesi- 
tate to introduce it into the family circle. 

From TURNER BROTHERS & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GUIDE AND TIME-TABLE TO FAIRMOUNT 
PARK. We find here a very convenient guide and 
map of Fairmount Park, embracing all its recent ad- 
ditions, and showing its drives and walks. Phila- 
delphia has reason to be proud of her park, embracing 
as it does 2500 acres, and being, with a single ex- 
ception—that of Windsor Park—the largest in the 
world, The natural advantages of this park cannot 
be surpassed. It borders each side of the Schuylkill, 
a river which is remarkable for its varied and roman- 
tic scenery. 

From Harper & BroTtHers, New York, through 
LirpincotTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, 
of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the last War for American Independence. By 
Benson J. Lossing. This volume may be considered 
as a continuation of the history commenced by Mr. 
Lossing in the “ Field-Book of the Revolution.” It 
takes up the narrative of historic events where that 
work left them, and gives the political and military 
struggles of the country ; the difficulties “‘ with the 
allied powers of British and Indians in the North- 
west; the origin and growth of political parties in 
the United States, and their relations to the War of 
1812; the influence of the French Revolution and 
French politics in giving complexion to parties in 
this country ; the first war with the Barbary powers ; 
the effects of the wars of Napoleon on the public 
policy of the United States; the embargo and kin- 
dred acts, and the kindling of the war in 1812.” The 
volume is interesting, almost gossipy in its charac- 
ter; for the author, as far as it has been possible to 
do so, has gathered his information from the lips of 
actual participants in the events of the times he 
describes; and private memoranda, letters, local 
traditions and personal recollections go far toward 
making up the sum of his book, and prove far more 
interesting, and perhaps not less reliable than bare 
official reports which form the usual foundation of 
histories. The book is profusely illustrated with 
portraits of distinguished individuals and places of 
historic interest. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Nathaniel Sands. 
This book has been written with the desire to raise 
the public estimation of the vocation of teaching, 
and at the same time improve the class of teachers 
themselves ; to contribute toward the establishment 
of a proper relationship between teacher and pupil ; 
and to diffuse liberal and advanced ideas on the pro- 
per arrangement of school-rooms, and the general 
management of schools. The work is a suggestive 
one, and should be in the hands of every teacher. 

META’S FAITH. By the authorof “St. Olave’s,” 
ete. 

FALSE COLORS. A Novel. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), author of * The Dower House,”’ 
ete. 

Two novels, belonging to Harpers’ Library of Se- 
lect Novels, the former by an authoress who is noted 
for the quiet excellence of her works, and the latter 
by a lady already exceedingly popular. They will 
both repay perusal. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By 
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Francis A. March. This book, while it taxes the 
memory as little as possible, appeals mainly to the 
perception and judgment; so that the scholar does 
not learn his lesson parrot-like, but understands it 
of necessity. The forms of the diagram analysis ate 
mostly like those employed in the instruction of 
deaf mutes. 

“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.” By 
Charles Reade. Harper’s cheap edition of Charles 
Reade’s novels is still in process of publication, 
The novel before us is one of Reade’s most interest- 
ing and best. 

From D. AprLteton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. From the French 
of Victor Hugo. Translated by William Young. We 
have before us, complete in one volume, Hugo’s 
latest production, “* The Man who Laughs.” Itisa 
novel that has been much talked about, much 
praised, and much ridicu'ed. It may strike the 
reader that, in striving after originality of ideas and 
of expression, there is sometimes a straining of 
thought and language, that occasionally almost 
bridges the narrow chasm that separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous. But how much of this is really 
the fault of the renowned author, how much that of 
an unquestionably poor translator, it is not every 
English reader who is capable of judging. That the 
historical pictures in the work are often incorrect, 
not to say absurd, is admitted byall. Yet, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, the book is a masterly 
one, and not an unworthy production of the author 
of “ Notre Dame” and “ Les Miserables.” 

DIOMEDE: from the Iliad of Homer. By William 
R. Smith. Under this title Mr. William R. Smith, 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has presented a translation 
of the fifth Iliad of Homer. This book, he says, 
contains nearly all the elements of a complete nar- 
rative poem, being full of enchanting scenery and 
startling incidents. The translation is in the heroic 
couplet, and seems to us an excellent one, almost as 
smooth and melodious as Pope’s, but far more faith- 
ful to the original, and with less of the English 
bard’s strained elevation, and more of Homer’s sim- 
ple directness. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly. Part 5 of 
that excellent publication, ‘‘ Appleton’s Journal,” 
is now before us. It contains in addition to excellent 
reading matter, numerous fine illustrations, 

From the AmMeritcAn Tract Socrety, New York, 
through the branch office, 1408 Chestnut Street, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

THE CRESCENT AND THEOROSS. A Story of 
the Siege of Malta, By the author of “The Times of 
Knox and Queen Mary Stuart,” ete. We are told 
that ‘“‘the scenes described in the following pages 
are strictly historical, having been drawn from the 
most authentic sources. The characters, too, are 
taken from real life, the names in one or two in- 
stances only having been altered.” 

THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC FOR 
1870. This handsome annual for the coming year is 
in no manner behind its predecessors in reliability 
and variety of information, the excellence of its 
literary character, and the artistic beauty of its 
illustrations. 

From the NATIONAL TeMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PvuBLICATION Horse, New York :— 

THE REY. DR. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 


WINE. By Mery Spring Walker, author of “The, 


Family Doctor; or, Mrs. Barry and her Bourbon,” 
etc. This volume is a keen and cutting protest 





against that conservatism in religion which de- 
nounces all reforms as fanaticism, and in “the 
preaching of the gospel’? understands a mere refer- 
ence to eternal things, and an overlooking of all 
matters which affect the temporal and moral weli- 
being of man. This volume should be widely read, 
and be especially placed in the hands of every min- 
ister of the gospel. 

AUNT DINAH’S PLEDGE, By Miss Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, author of “The Temperance Doc- 
tor,” etc. An excellent temperance story, pointing 
out the temptations which beset young men, and 
showing how they can be avoided or overcome. 
Through the efficacy of “ Aunt Dinah’s Pledge” the 
story ends happily. 

From SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York :— 

MAN IN GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, the 
Biblical Account of Man's Creation tested by Scientific 
Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., LL. D. This volume will attract 
alike theologians and men of science. It is plainly, 
calmly, candidly written, and, while it disarms pre- 
judice, it appeals to the reason of the reader. We 
cannot do better, in describing the ground taken by 
Dr. Thompson, than to quote what he himself says: 
“ A sound Theology4ooks upon Nature as the handi- 
work of God, and, while it accepts a supernatural 
Revelation upon evidencé peculiar in itself, it ac- 
cepts also every established fact of the physical 
universe as equally of divine origin and authority. 
Hence the devout inquirer after truth will be bent— 
not upon devising some compromise between Science 
and the Bible, as presumably at variance—but upon 
ascertaining the exact facts of Nature, as a portion 
of God’s testimony concerning Himself, and the pre- 
cise meaning of the Bible according to legitimate 
principles of interpretation.” 

From Rosert CARTER & BrotTHers, New York :— 

BIBLE WONDERS. By the Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D. D. This is a collection of short and simple 
discourses, from different texts, adapted for children. 
Dr. Newton’s felicity, as a writer for the young, 
is recognized by the public, and witnessed by the 
ready sale of his many juvenilebooks. This volume 
is handsomely bound and printed. 

LITTLE EFFIE’S HOME. By the author of 
“Donald Fraser,” etc. Little Effie is a waif rescued 
from the waves, and introduced into a pleasant and 
pious household. The book is made up rather of the 
doings of the family than of her own adventures, 
It is well bound and printed. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through Tvur- 
NER Brotu_ers, Philadelphia :— 

HOSPITAL SKETCHES, AND CAMP AND 
FIRESIDE STORIES. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
With illustrations. The exceeding popularity of 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” will undoubtedly 
awaken fresh interest in her former works. “ Hos- 
pital Sketches appeared for the first time a few 
years ago, but the present edition adds some half 
dozen or more pleasantly-written stories on miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

From Henry ©. TurNnBv-t, Jr., Baltimore :— 

SEEN AND HEARD. Poems on the Lake. By 
Morrison Heady. We imagine that no notice we 
could give of this volume of poems could by any 
possibility be of more service to it than to give the 
following extract from its preface: ‘‘ Mr. Morrison 
Heady, the author of these poems, was born in 
Spencer County, Kentucky, and is now nearly forty 
years of age. When about sixteen years old, he 
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suffered an injury to one of his eyes which resulted 
in total loss of sight in both, and this calamity was 
soon aggravated by loss of hearing. Though pre- 
vented by this double deprivation from repairing by 
etudy the defects of a very imperfect school educa- 
tion, he has been able to acquire large and varied 
information by intercourse with intelligent persons, 
while such intercourse was s/ ‘ll possible, and by the 
exercise of vigorous powers of reflection. No one 
knowing the facts, and reading the vivid and pictur- 
esque bits of description in his Writings, can fail to 
be struck with the keenness of his perceptive facul- 
ties, before clouded by what he pathetically calls 
the double night’ of darkness and silence.” To this 
we may add that, regarded as the productions of a 
mean with his faculties thus clouded, these poems 
ire truly remarkable, and give evidence of undoubted 
genius, 





REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: July, 1869. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: July, 1869. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: July, 
1809. 

CHE EDINBURGH REVIEW: July, 1869. 

The quarterlies are very agreeable. We regret 
that our space compels us tocendense our notices of 
them. “ Robinson’s Diary” in the North British, and 
“The Malay Archipelago” in the Quarterly, will be 
found especially interesting. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: 
July, 1869. This excellent review is of interest to 
all who sympathize with the sorest affliction of hu- 
nanity. The article upon “Transitogy Mania” is 
especially worthy of perusal. 

THE NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: 1869-70. This excellent institution con- 
tinucs to prosper. The classes this year number 
thirty-three, and the College is steadily growing. 

THE STAR REPOSITORY. No. 1. Vol. I. 
Adrian College, Michigan. 

CATALOGUE OF MARY SHARP COLLEGE, 
Winchester, Tennesee, 1869-70. 

From BenerRMAN & WILSON, Publishers, S. W. cor- 
ner Seventh and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia :— 

THE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHER, an 
illustrated Monthly devoted to Photography, for Septem- 
ber contains four photographs of different phases of 
the Great Solar Eclipse, August 7th, 1869, together 
with a full report of the government astronomical 
and photographic expedition sent to Iowa to observe 
and photograph the eclipse, Those who were not 
vileged to see the great phenomena will be much 
gratified by these. There are two views before, one 
during, and one after totality. The Photographer is 
50 cents er copy. 
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Tue full page illustrations in our November num- 
ber consist of a steel plate, a six-figure fashion-plate, 
a tinted picture, a colored plate of fancy work, a 
picture representing “The Smoky Stove,” the exten- 
sion-sheet, containing thirty-nine engravings of 
dresses and useful articles for the toilet: a plate of 
children’s fashions, front and back view of an opera 
cloak, and a design for a toilet table. 

In the work department a variety of useful and 


instruct our lady friends. 





With the December number our labors for the 
year 1869 Will be brought to a close, It bein: a 
holiday number, we shall present our subscribers 
with four Christmas stories, written by able and 
popular writers. Other attractions may be looked 
for that will make, in our opinion, a grand book for 
the holiday season, 


Gopey Por 1870.—We call attention to our adver- 
tisement for 1870 on the second page of the cover. 
It is an annual custom for publishers of magazines 
to make the announcement of their intentions of 
continuing the publication of their works. It is 
hardly necessary for the proprietor of the Lapy’s 
Book to do so, as the reputation of the Book is such 
that, without an advertisement, weare satisfied that 
we willretain all ourold subscribers. The proprietor 
of the Lapy’s Book, having spent several months 
during this year in visiting the principal cities in 
Europe for the purpose of gathering matter for the 
ornamentation of his Book, and of securing, if pos- 
sible, a more extended correspondence on the sub- 
ject of fashions, is safe in promising his country- 
women that his arrangements are such that no other 
publisher will be able to compete with him. 

Mrs. Horr:nson’s story in this number will be 
read with interest. Spencer Lee will be recognized 
as a character who at one time occupied a position 
in the world of New York as a high-minded, honor- 
able business man. His failure and flight from the 
shores of America brought ruin upon thousands who 
had intrusted their all to the house of which he was 
the head. The authoress has given us a new history 
of his career from boyhood up to his flight. It is 
one of the best stories we have published this year. 

Ciuss! CLuss!—Begin now to form your clubs. 
The first to form a club is apt to succeed. Many 
ladies have written us that they find it easier to 
raise a club for the Lapy’s Book, on accouut of its 
faithfulness in adhering to promises, than any other 
magazine. In remitting, send us a post-office order 
or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; or, if 
neither of these can be procured, greenbacks or 
National Bank notes willdo. Give Town, County, 
and State in your letter. We will send to any post- 
office where the subscriber may reside. See Terms 
on second page of cover. 

Postat Money Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order. No more losses 
by mail. 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to &30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more 
than $380 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 cents; 
over $40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express company 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should either be lost, it 
can be renewed without loss to the sender. 


Wesstsr’s DicTionary is a work which none who 


fancy articles is given, that will both please and | can read and write can henceforward afford (o dispense 


| with.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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NEW SHEET MUSIC, 

Songs and Ballads, published by J. Starr Holloway. 
Fairy Voices, beautiful new song by author of Still 
True to Thee, 30 cents. Sunset on the Mountains 
Hoary, very pretty, 30. Jennie Came to Meet Me, 
and Mary, My Beautiful Angel, by Mrs. Hackelton, 
each 30. Silver Flowing Stream, beautiful song and 
chorus, 35, 

Easy Pieces, with ffugers marked, for beginners. 
Sunny Days, easy transcription of this exquisite 
melody. Up inn Balloon Quickstep, Not for Joe 
Galop. Onthe Bch Schottisch. Flying Trapeze 
Redowa. Ada Beli Waltz. Each 20 cents, or the 6 
for $1. Beautiful Belles Waltz, 30. 

More advanced Pieces.—Forget Me Not, Fantaisie, 
iliustrated, 60. Golden Sunset, beautiiul Reverie, 
30. Il Primo Incontro, Caramano, 50. Blue Bells of 
Scotland, brilliant arrangement by Robinson, 75. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November.—Con- 
tents: Nellie’s Dream, beautiful song by Wallworth. 
Walking Up Chestnut Street, easy arrangement. 
Justine Waltz, beautiful and brilliant, by Cara- 
mano. The best collection of sheet music published. 
Send 40 cents for a specimen, with list of premiums. 
Special offer; last four numbers as samples, for $1, 
twelve cents in stamps to be added for postage. Ad- 
dress J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia, 


THE Cheapness of the LAapy’s Book, incomparison 
with the lower-priced magazines, has always been 
conceded. The reading matter is of a higher order, 
the plates are more numerous, the music is all 
original, and cannot be procured until after we 
have published it; the same of our model cottages 
and drawing lessons. And the fashions! where can 
you find their equal for truthfulness? 

A CORRESPONDENT says :— 

“In the Cluny Museum may be seen three copper 
plates, worn out and marked all over with indenta- 
tions, which have been taken from the graves of the 
French kings at St. Denis. On the first are the 
words: ‘Here lies the body of Louise Elizabeth of 
France, daughter of Louis XV.’ On the second: 
‘Beneath is the body of Marie Adelaide of Savoy, 
wife of Louis Dauphin, mother of Louis XV.’ And 
on the third: ‘Here lies the body of Louis XIV, by 
the grace of God King of France and of Navarre, 
who died at his palace of Versailles on the 1st of 
September, 1715.’ But where have these plates been 
discovered? In the shop of a petty dealer, and they 
still bear the marks of the nail holes which bound 
them together as a saucepan.” 


ANOTHER correspondent says :— 

“TI gather the following anecdote from a good 
source. The scene related occurred at a private 
party at the Tuileries. After dinner the court were 
playing at jeux de Société. The question proposed 
was ‘ How to distinguish truth from a lie? It was 
the emperor’s turn to reply : ‘ Nothing more simple. 
Open the door to both, and the lie will be sure to 
enter first.’ At this moment the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and a groom of the chambers an- 
nounced two of the ministers, who were seen to bow 
to each other, and each to decline accepting the pre- 
cedence. Atlast the younger of the two excellencies 
remarked that he had but recently joined the cabinet, 
and that it was evident his colleague had the pas. 
The company, meanwhile, attracted by the singular 
coincidence, were not a little amused to perceive M. 
Rouher, Minister of State, enter the salon, followed 
by M. Pinard, and their excellencies were much 
puzzled by the hilarity their arrival occasioned.” 


Four first-class magazines for $6 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - - -8300 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - - + 200 
Oncea Month - - - - - - 200 
Children’s Hour - - - - - - 150 

$8 50 


We will send the whole four one year for &5 50. 
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Wartson’s ANNALS.—As Boswell’s “ Life of John- 
son,” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” may fairly be claimed to be entitled to 
a place in every well-selected library, so, we think, 
should the “ Annals of Philadelphia” be unfailingly 
found on the shelf or centre-table of every native of 
our city. Among the class of books, always rare, 
which have a perennial freshness, it is conspicuous. 
Like an old friend who has been “ weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting,” it is welcome at 
all times and on all occasions. We have a tender 
and affectionate feeling for the author of the ‘“* An- 
nals,” which, when we were much younger than 
now, afforded us so much unalloyed pleasure, and 
which, whenever we choose to glance through its 
pages, may be confidently relied on to rekindle the 
healthful animation of our earlier years. It is, with- 
out doubt, a most delightful picture of early times 
in our city; and, as we become absorbed in its vivid 
record of the manners and habits of our ancestors, 
the past seems to pass before us with all the buoy- 
ancy oflifeand health. With itin convenient reach, 
amusement, instruction, and interest are ever at our 
service. Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, Phila- 
delphia, supply the work. 

ContripuTep Recerpts.—During the past year 
we have received hundreds of receipts from house- 
keepers in answer to our request to furnish us with 
what is known by themselves to be reliable, and in 
answer to inquiries from others, Very often we re- 
ceive ten and twelve answers to the same inquiry. 
As we cannot publish them all, many of them being 
alike, we make it a rule to insert one or two of the 
first that arrives. Correspondents will therefore 
understand that we are as grateful to those whose 
answers we do not publish as to those that we do. 
In sending us receipts, please write them on paper 
detached from your letters. 

Tue Philadelphia Ledger, published by G. W. 
Childs, Esq., in a lengthy editorial, thus discourses 
of the Lapy’s Book :— 

“«Gopry’s LApy’s Book fully maintains the repu- 
tation of this, the longest established magazine in 
America. It was first issued on July Ist, 1830, under 
the supervision of the editors and the proprietor, 
who, for the period of thirty-nine years, have so 
successfully conducted this popular periodical. 
During its vigorous life, Godey has everywhere been 
recognized as the friend of woman, the arbifer of 
fashion, the encourager and publisher of th _ best 
literature of the day. The most distinguished 
female writers have contributed and still continue 
to contribute to its columns. Fourteen beautiful 
steel plates are given every year, and every number 
contains double fashion plates both colored and 
plain, patterns for fashionable costumes, articles of 
dress and embroideries, and finely-executed wood- 
cuts. Designs for model cottages prepared especially 
by a skilful architect, drawing lessons, and original 
music are also given. The department of receipts 
furnishes valuable information on subjects relating 
to the operations of the boudoir, nursery, kitchen, 
house, and laundry. Mr. Louis A. Godey, the pro- 

rietor and editor of this magazine, is now travel- 
hes in Europe, and is engaged in extending his cor- 
respondence and relations with the purveyors of 
fashion, so that the ladies of the United States may 
be certain that the information conveyed to them fs 
brought down to the very latest dates.” 





CuRISTMAS PRESENTS.—KIMMEL & ForsTER, New 
York, have just published a beautiful and amusing 
floral game, consisting of more than fifty different 
flowers colored after nature, Also a new dissecting 
puzzle of wildanimals. This firm was very successful 
last year in the introduction of their games for the 
holiday season. See their advertisement at the back 
of the Book. 4 
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THe Queen’s Drawinc-Room.—Presuming that | 


some of our fair readers may wish to know how they 
are to conduct themselves when presented to the 
Queen of England, we annex the following rules to 
be observed; and here we may remark that any Ame- 
rican lady can be presented upon proper application 
to our minister :— 


‘In the first place, if you propose being presented, 
a few days before the Drawing-Room—three clear 
days is the regulation ae mE ony must send in your 
name, with that of the lady who presents you, to the 
lord chamberlain at St. James’s Palace, in order 
that they may be placed before her majesty. If she 
is graciously pleased to receive you, a card will be 
sent you, which you will have to give at the palace 
when you are presented. It mereiy contains a few 
printed directions and regulations, together with 
your name and that of the lady who presents you; 
besides this you must provide yourself with a large 
plain white card, the regulation size, on which you 
must write legibly your own name and that of the 
lady who presents you—who, by the by, must be pre- 
sent at the same Drawing-Room, though she does 
not go before the queen with you; indeed, you need 
never see her at all, for the matter of that; and, 
moreover, & lady who is herself presented may pre- 
sent some one else at the same Drawing-Room ; for 
instance, a mother may be presented by a friend, and 
present her own daughter at the same time. 

“* With regard to dress, it is indispensable that you 
wear a train, feathers, and lappets; and nothing but 
low dresses are worn, or apparently low dresses. 
Young girls and brides when presented always wear 
white, with no color in their dress at all. 

* Most Drawing-Rooms are held at either two or 
three o’clock in the day, and you ought to be at the 
palace a quarter of an hour before that, because that 
is the time the queen herself appears, and in an hour 
it is all over probably ; so, if you are too fashionably 
late, you will find everybody gone before you arrive. 

* On these occasions coachmen and footmen wear 
mostly large bouquets in the front of their coats. 

“ Arrived at the palace, you give one of the cards 
with which you have provided yourself to the queen’s 
page, who is stationed at the top of the stairs now 
Drawing-Rooms are held at Buckingham Palace, 
and at the foot of the stairs when the were at St. 
James’s. Then you make your way to one of the 
suite of State apartments, all this being clearly in- 
dicated to you by the officials present, and there you 
wait until itis your turn to appear before the queen. 
All this time your train is carefully folded over your 
left arm; and, if you are to be presented, be sure to 
take off your right glove at this part of the proceed- 
ings, as you have to place your hand under the queen’s 
when you are presented, and it must be an ungloved 
hand. If you leave it to the last moment, you may 
forget it, or have a difficulty in removing it. Be 
sure, too, as you advance to the poe chamber 
to have that hand quite free ; your handkerchief, fan, 
and bouquet keep in the left hand. 

‘“‘ By-and-by you will find yourself following the 
stream of people through the suite of rooms. You 
have nothing to do but to walk on in regular succes- 
sion until you reach the door of the presence cham- 
ber, when the two pages in waiting remove the train 
from — arm, and you proceed with it trailin 
behind youontheground. Trains, if unlined, shoul 
not be made of too thin a silk. A most absurd inci- 
dent happened once through inattention to this— 
unfortunately it was a hot summer’s day, and the 
windows were open. Just when the train had been 
removed from the arm, and ought to have been well 
spread out on the ground, the wind took the unlucky 
garment and raised it in the air, where it fluttered 
over the head of the wearer like a peacock’s tail. In 
vain the pages, with their gold-headed sticks, strove 
to lead it in the direction it ought to have gone; the 
more they flapped the higher it seemed to go, and 
under these very peculiar circumstances the unfor- 
tunate lady had to make her debut before royalty. 

“ But to return to my story: when you arrive at 
the throne room, this is of course the most embar- 
rassing part of the proceedings. You find yourself 
in a room crowded with people, with only just a 
clear passage up which you are walking; another 
sweeping train is before you, and ere you at all know 
where you are you find that it has swept away alto- 
gether, and that you are actually before the queen. 

fou must then give the printed card in your hand to 
the lord chamberlain, who stands beside the queen, 
and who calis your name out very loudly, ‘ Lady 





, presented by Lady ;? meanwhile .you 
make a very low curtsey, and the queen extends her 
hand; you place your right one under it, and so press 
your lips to the royal hand. Then you ought to make 
two or three low curtseys to the rest of the royal 
family round the queen as you withdraw, remember- 
ing that you must not on any account turn round, 
and that you must back from the presence; but this 
is far less formidable than it seems. In a second 
your train is thrown on your arm by two more of th 
royal pages, and three or four steps bring you wit 
out thecircle. Everything isso beautifully arranged 
throughout, you are told so exactly what you ought 
to do, that it is only necessary to keep your presence 
of mind and do what you are told. Unfortunately, 
people don’t always do this, and most absurd scenes 
occurin consequence. One or two unfortunate dam- 
sels have positively fainted from fright. One young 
girl some years ago, in curtseying before the queen, 
overbalanced herself, and fell fairly down; and peo- 
ple continually forget to make their obeisance to the 
other members of the royal family after they have 
passed the queen. But in this, as in most of the 
other affairs of life, it is a great thing, depend on it, to 
take things quietly, and not be in too great a hurry. 

“When you leave the presence chamber you have 
nothing more to do; you may linger about the other 
rooms, which are thrown open, if you please, or you 
may go at once for your carriage.” 


ADDITION AND SusTRAcTIOoN.—A capital game for 
croquet parties. It —~ J be indulged in even by 
those who are net regular croquet players, and it 
amuses a large number of people at once. 

Select a strip of tolerably level lawn, a little over 
twenty yards long and two or three yards broad. 
This may be got from the edge of the lawn, and, as 
it coouples very little space, the game can proceed 
without in any way interfering with the more seri- 
ous pursuits of croquet. 

At one end of this — erect in a straight line, at 
right angles to the length of the strip, a row of cfo- 
quet hoops. The legs must be touching, not slightly 
separated as in the diagram, and they must be firmly 
fixed in the ground. Where the legs of the two 
centre hoops touch drive a croquet peg in, just in 
front of these legs, and touching them. Measure fif- 
teen yards from this peg along the strip, and mark 
the spot exactly opposite the peg; then measure five 
yards more and mark that spot, as in the diagram. 








20 yds. 15 yds, 
e e 
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Provide four balls and a mallet, and invite as many 
~ play “addition and subtraction” as want a bit of 

un. 

The game is played thus: Each lady stands at fif- 
teen yards, and has four shots at the row of hoops; 
each gentleman stands at twenty yards, and has 
likewise four shots. 

Any player who hits the stick counts 9; any one 
sending a ball through the hoop on either side of the 
stick counts 7; through the hoop next on either side 
5; ‘ee the next 8; through the outside hoop 1. 
If a ball hits a wire, but does not go through, it 
counts the lowest of the two hoops at the point 
struck; thus, if it hits between 7 and 5, it counts 5, 
and soon. If the outside wire of all is hit, it counts 
nothing. If the row of hoops is missed altogether, 5 
is subtracted from the player’s score. The one who 
makes the greatest score wins. At some croquet 
clubs the game is played for a prize. 

To render the game complete, some one should 
stand behind or at the side of the row of hoops, to 
call out and register the scores, and to field the balls. 
A cricket net stretched across the slip, to stop the 
balls, is an ee pe ay It is also an improvement 
to have a double set, one at each end of the slip, and 
to let the players keep on sending the balls alter- 
nately from one end to the other, as is done with 
quoits. 

Tue 100th anniversary of the birth of Beethoven 
is to be celebrated at Bonn in 1870, with a great 
musical festival, for which a hall is to be erected, to 
contain 3000 people, in the court of the Uyiversity. 
The fétes are to surpass those given in 1845 for the 


' jnauguration of the statue of the composer.’ 
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SUITABILITY OF Dress.—In dress, as in other 
matters, the “fitness of things’? deserves care and 
consideration. Itis no more becoming that a lady 
should dress like her maid than that she should 
adopt the manners or follow the occupation of that 
useful member of society. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it fit that the dress worn by the maid should be 
that better suited for some one in a higher grade 
than herself. 

Put in this fashion, or something like it, every- 
body agrees to the truth of the proposition. But, 
curiously enough, the exampies which are generally 
chosen to enforce the observations are selected nei- 
ther from our own class, nor from those whom we 
acknowledge our superiors, but from those who are 
our inferiors or dependents, or whose position we 
feel called upon to define for their behoof. The peo- 
ple whom we lecture about dressing suitably to their 
position are, as a rule, servants and working women, 
and people who have to earn their bread. 

Now it is quite true that these women of small in- 
comes have but little money to spend on dress, and 
that it is greatly advisable that what they do lay out 
should be expended in a proper manner, They pos- 
sess fhe feminine love of gay clothing, and the desire 
to make the best of themselves. Unfortunately, 
their slender purses do not permit them to buy the 
best of the things they would like te have, and the 
abundance of cheap imitations of good things en- 
ables them to trick themselves out in what they 
fondly imagine looks as well. Of course, judicious 
people lament this, and, so far as their influence 
goes, they have a right to try to arrest the progress 
of bad taste which they see around them. 

But what has struck us is, that the argument very 
frequently employed to enforce the advice, namely, 
that a certain dress is “‘not suitable to one’s posi 
tion,” hardly puts the matter inits right light. The 
dress suitable to one’s position, it seems to us, is the 
best that can be afforded ; and the suitability or un- 
suitability of dress depends not on the station of 
the wearer so much as on its adaptation to the posi- 
tion in which she most frequently finds herself, 
Things may be unsuitable because they are tawdry 
or pretentious, but they would be so in any condi- 
tion in life. We can never see why clean, bright- 
looking, well-made clothing should be unsuitable to 
any one. 

Nevertheless, we have heard the dress of “‘ persons 
of inferior condition” objected to on no other ground 
than that “it looked too nice.’’ On one occasion, a 
young teacher was rebuked because at a school 
feast she “looked too like a lady,” and the fact of 
looking like a lady was considered to be unbecom- 
ing to her station. Neither the material nor fashion 
of her dress could be objected to, for both were of 
the simplest; but the whole effect was too good. 
There is no station, to our thinking, to which un- 
tidiness and dowdiness are becoming ; and we cannot 
see the force of the objection that by careful dressing 
people do sometimes look above their station, 

Iil-made boots and cotton gloves, badly fitting 
dresses and coarse clothing, are not more suitable 
to one station in life than another. They may, un- 
fortunately, be more common when people are poor; 
but they are only adjuncts, and not essentiale, of 
the condition. When we hear lectures upon suita- 
bility of dress to station, we generally suspect that 
the culprit has been looking too well. 

There is a suitability of dress which is pleasant to 
contemplate, but it is one of adaptation to occupa- 
tion, and not to class; and this suitability comes of 
itself, and is evident to every one. It is the fitness 
which makes the working dress of the working man, 
the blue clothes of the sailor, the common gown of 





the housemaid—in fact, the ordinary clothes of 
everybody—the most becoming that caa possibly be 
puton, There is in such a dress the element of cus- 
tom, which gives ease ; and mere fineness of apparel 
will never enable the wearer to look fit for the dress 
which is worn, unless there be a real suitability be- 
tween the person and the clothing. 

It would be well if ladies who have to exercise a 
superintendence over the dress of others would try 
to cultivate in their dependents taste and an appre- 
ciation of the fitness of things, which would lead to 
good, that is, suitable dressing. Let them dismiss 
the notion that people of lower station than them- 
selves must necessarily show their humility by 
dowdiness; and let them encourage neatness and 
brightness in those who are poor as much as they 
would in themselves. 

A Specimen oF Rep Tapz.—An English paper 
says a soldier has replied to the question, ‘Can any 
single officer, non-commissioned officer, or man in 
the British service, tell us how, if Private Brown 
runs out of cartridges in time of action, he can get 
any more?” He says :— 


“Nothing is so simple, and I can not only explain 
to you the process, but also give you a case in point. 
I happened to form one of the storming party at the 
capture of the Quarries (an ac'vanced work of the 
Russians in front of the Redan) on June 7th, 1855. 
On this occasion there was a slight mistake in the 
orders given to our ‘ supports,’ who, instead of ‘ sup- 
porting’ us as soon as we took the work, at 5.30 in 
the evening, only arrived to relieve us at 9.30 the 
next morning. Owing to this little error, and to 
what I may call other natural causes, Private 
Brown, of my company, as well as most of his com- 
rades, ran out of ammunition, I thereupon sent a 
sergeant and two men to the rear with orders to 
bring a supply as fast as possible. They returned 
with a polite message from the officer in charge of 
the magazine to the effect that I should have what 
I required if I would send the proper requisition in 
writing. In the meanwhile we had been driven out 
of the Quarries, and were holding on by the reverse 
of the work, and just when the messengers returned 
we had to recapture the work at the point of the 
bayonet; but I have no reason to suppose that the 
officer would not have fulfilled his promise had I 
sent him the proper document, which, you will ob- 
serve, I was only prevented from doing because I 
happened to be otherwise occupied. 

“You will see from this, sir, that nothing is sim- 

ler than the process of supplying ammunition to 

ritish troops in time of action. The only point I 
am not quite clear about is the proper breadth of 
margin of the paper on which the necessary requisi- 
tion should be written, but 1 have reason to believe 
that ‘ half-margin foolscap’ is the proper form of the 
document, and I will state my reason for thinking 
so. After the fall of Sebastepol, 1 was one day on 

uard in the Redan, and, shortly before I was re- 
ieved, I discovered that one of the unexploded 
Russian magazines was on fire. I placed my guard 
and sentries in safety, warned the officer who re- 
lieved me, and, as soon as I returned to camp, wrote 
a hurried report of the circumstamee, which was re- 
turned to me because it was written upon ‘ quarter- 
margin’ foolscap instead of ‘half-margin.’ I am 
therefore of opinion that the proper form of a re- 
qjuisition for ammunition for British troops in action 
is ‘half-margin foolscap.’ I have omitted to state 
that, on the occasion referred to, Private Brown was 
unfortunately killed while engaged for the third or 
fourth time, I forget which, in retaking the works 
at the point of the bayonet. As he was dying, he 
requested me (verbally, not in writing) to send his 
prayer-book to his mother at home, which I did.” 

THE new aquarium in the Royal Zoological Gar- 
dens is a great attraction to visitors. It contains 
ten salt-water tanks, each holding ninety-five gal- 
ions, and an equal number of fresh-water tanks of 
the same dimensions. Tey are well stocked with 
fish and water-fowl. A perpetual stream of water 
passes through the tanks, forming a series of small 
cascades, 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s a huh Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & eB tis SORTS 436 Walnut St., Philadelghia. 
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Tue above design is in the French style. It pos- 
sesses a beautiful Mansard roof of an elegant ogee 
form. The ae is in process of erection at 
Merchantville, N. J., three miles from Camden, in a 
fine situation, ‘canons one hundred feet above the 
Delaware River. It is owned by Mr. Robbins, of 
the firm of Mead & Robbins, silversmiths, at the 
corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

It will be observed that the outline is of a very 

raceful yet grand appearance; the house is quite 
arge, and all of the lines giving prominence to it 
have been well considered. The houseis now under 
roof, and the above is a perfect representation of it. 
It will cost when finished $25,000. It presents a 
much more costly appearance. 

We are supplying plans for making buildings in 
other localities, and it is our practice so to vary our 
contgne that something new shall appear in each of 
them. 





























FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A main hall, 10 feet wide; B parlor, 23 
feet 6 inches by 16 feet 8 inches; C sitting-room, 30 
feet by 16 feet 9 inches; D sitting- room, 26 feet 6 





FE dining-room, 18 feet by 14 feet 11 
¥ dining-room, 20 feet by 14 feet 11 inches; | 


inches by 16 feet: 
inches ; 








G kitchen, 13 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 11 inches; H 
kitchen, 16 feet 8 inches by 13 feet 11 inches; I vesti- 
bule, 10 ‘feet 9 inches by 10 feet ; J side hall, 7 feet 10 
inches wide ; ; S carriage porch. 
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SZCOND STORY. 


Second Story.—K hall, 10 feet wide; L chamber, 22 
feet 9 inches by 27 feet 6 inches ; ; M chamber, 16 feet 
8 inches by 20 feet 8 inches; N chamber, 17 feet t by 26 
feet 4 inches ; O chamber, 15 feet by 16 feet 4 inches ; 
P cham*er, 18 feet by 20 feet; Q bath-room, 9 feet 2 
inches by 12 feet 9 inches; R dressing-room, 10 feet 
by 10 feet 4 inches, 


NEARLY one-half the “type- setting on the Paris 
literary papers is done by women. 


A DRAMA by Sophocles was performed one night 
in Dublin. At the end of the play there was a loud 
and general call for “the author,” and the manager 
was obliged to come before the curtain, and beg that 
Sophocles might be excused, as he had been dead 
two thousand years! 


A rosin in Massachusetts recently built a nest 
with lace collars pilfered from ladies in the meigh- 
borhood, 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the nameg of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avvress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

M. J. C.—Sent pattern August 26th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss L. D.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. C. D. C.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. L. R. B.—Sent pattern September 8th. 

Mrs. J. J. W.—Sent pattern 8th. 

A. R. R.—Sent lead comb 8th, 

Mrs. M. L. B.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. J. W. N.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. M. W. K.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. L. A. T.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. L. A. M.—Sent lead comb 10th, 

F. J.—Sent hair crimpers 14th. 

T. A.—Sent zephyr 14th. 

5S. P.—Sent zephyr 14th. 

Mrs. W. D. L.—Sent zephyr 14th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent French corset by express 14th. 

Miss L. M. B.—Sent articles 17th. 

Discolored Teeth.—Acids, if used continually, will 
destroy the teeth by corroding the enamel. 

Dorothy.—India-rubber gloves are a good preven- 
tive. 

Pauline.—I should certainly advise any young lady 
wishing to sing well to learn the rudiments from a 
good teacher, as there is so much in the manner of 
opening the mouth, taking the breath, and throwing 
out the voice, thatif not attended to from the first by 
a competent teacher, bad habits are apt to be formed, 
which require to be unlearnt with considerable diffi- 
culty afterwards. 

A New Subscriber.—We @o not give medical ad- 
vice. Your being a new subscriber is a reason why 
you have not seen the same answer in our columns 
a dozen times. 

Alma.—l. The shawl will have to be sent to a 
scourer’s, 2. $4. 

Frances.—We can furnish them for $2 50. 

Brunette.—Arsenic cannot be taken in any quan- 
tity without producing injurious effects. 

Grace,—It would depend on your capabilities and 
requirements. 

Miss D. W.—A bow is the more ladylike saluta- 
tion. 


That is | 





Barclay.—The Thames tunnel was opened in 1843. 

Belinda,—Oil-cloth is best cleaned with soap aud 
water. 

Margaretta.—It woud not be in bad taste to wear 
the same dress; you might substitute other flowers 
for those that have been worn before. 

A. S.—Remuneration is given where the article is 
of any service. 

Brenil.—Good translators are frequently well paid. 

Anita.—Consult a good cleaner and dyer. 

Gertrude.—There is no method of making hair 
grow where it does not occur naturally. 

A Country Girl.—The curtsey, which it is the fash- 
ion to make on the occasion of formal introductions, 
is a very low obeisance, It is mereiy necessary to 

lace the left foot backwards, and stoop very iow. 

he ordinary bow of ge | is a slow and graceful 
inclination of the body. These things cannot be 
taught; they are the innate indications of good 
breeding. 

Agnes,—We cannot recommend any particular es- 
tablishment for that purpose. There are several of 
the class you refer to. 

‘Adelaide.—Fern cases can be purchased at any 
first-class agricultural store. 

Carcline.—Am:nonia, or strong black tea, cold, is 
a good thing to clean black silk; but if the stains 
are caused by mud, we fear nothing will remove the 
appearance you complain of. 

Ellen.—We think there is little to be done for the 
tumbled silk, as ironing would most probably spoil 
the color. ‘Try letting it hang all day in a warm 
room, folding it up very smoothly at night, and re- 
peat the process for several days. 

Eliza.—Many birds forsake their nests after they 
have been robbed, but we do not know of any which 
go back to them and pull them to pieces; this is usu- 
= the work of disappointed urchins. 

ary.—Glycerine is one of the most innocent and 
beneficial applications for softening the skin of the 
face and hands, especially after being out in the 
wind, Butter-milk, where it can be procured, is an 
old-fashioned but very good thing for taking oif tan. 
Wash the face with it at night, allowing it to remain 
on without wiping, and in the morning bathe the 
face with elder-flower water. 


Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directious must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to tke Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of green silk poplin. The 
edge of the skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, 
headed by a box-plaited quilling, with a puff caught 
by narrow bands at intervals through the centre of 
it. Two rows trim the front breadth, one the back. 
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A row of plaiting forms an upper skirt. Plain 
corsage, trimmed with a plaited ruffle to form a cape, 
Short apron in front, formed of ruffles; pannier 
puff and sashin back. Green velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of corded silk, The edge of 
the dress is trimmed with a ruche of tulle, which 
extends up the sides, The front breadth is cut in 
apron form, looped at the sides by bouquets of 
orange blossoms. The lower part of the skirt is 
covered with tulle puffed, and bouquets of flowers. 
High corsage, trimmed to correspond. Tulle veil, 
worn over the face. Coronet of orange blossoms 
and green leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of blue silk, trimmed with five nar- 
row plaited ruffles. Watteau casaque, made of heavy 
corded silk, trimmed with satin and silk embroidery. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with scarlet flowers and 
green leaves, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of golden brown serge. The front 
breadth is trimmed with two ruffles, headed by a 
band of flame-éolored velvet. A fold of the material 
is put down the side seams and across the back, 
which gives the skirt the appearance of being set 
on. The back breadths are trimmed with velvet and 
three narrow ruffles. Plain corsage, cut surplice, 
and trimmed with lappels of a ruffle and velvet. 
Sash of the same, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of Humboldt purple cloth, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by a fancy gimp; ppper skirt trimmed to 
correspond, and looped up at the sides. Plain cor- 
sage, with revers, trimmed with gimp. Coatsleeves. 
Habit shirt of insertion and tucks. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for a little boy, of gray cassimere, 
trimmed with brown velvet and buttons. Bronze 
kid boots, 

Fig. 7.—Dress for an infant. White Nainsook, 
made en tablier, formed of narrow ruffles, finished at 
the side bv a quilling of white satin ribbon. High 
neck and long sleeves. Cap of Valenciennes lace, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of black satin, trimmed with 
thread lace, and insertion, and satin ribbon. The 
underskirt is of blue and black striped satin. Bon- 
net of blue velvet, trimmed with black lace and blue 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—Short morning-dress of gray de laine, 
looped at the sides with rosettes of blue silk ; under- 
skirt of blue and gray striped poplin, trimmed with 
a ruffle and puff of plain blue. Plain corsage and 
sleeves, trimmed with striped poplin. Sash of blue 
and gray. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of golden-brown poplin, made with 
two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles; the upper one forms a deep puff in the back, 
and is trimmed with fringe headed with two rows of 
narrow velret. Plain corsage, trimmed with velvet 
and fringe. Sash of velvet and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress, trimmed with wide thread 
lace and black satin bows. Cloak of black silk 
lined with satin; it forms a puff in the back, and is 
finished with a small cape trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of green silk, trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles headed with a ruffle and a band 
of satin. The ruffles extend down the sides and 
around the bottom. Short upper skirt in the back 
trimmed to correspond, Plain corsage, trimmed 
with satin. Coat sleeves, trimmed with two reffies 
and satin bands. Sash of same, trimmed to corres- 
pond. 





Fig. 6.—Kid shoe, with scarf bow and Louis XV. 
heel. 

Fig. 7.—Riding-boot of kid, with patent leather 
top and toe-cap, ornamented with a black gimp 
tassel, see Fig. 9. 

Fig. 8.—Kid boot, with bow of ribbon on the in- 
step and at the top. 

Fig. 9.—Gimp tassel. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—The Roman brooch and ear-rings 
are taken from an ancient Roman model; the form 
of the brooch is uncommon, and the bead-work 
which outlines the “frame” is finely executed. 
The plain ovals of the ear-rings hang loosely in 
the diamond-shaped frames, and have an excellent 
effect. 

Fig. 12.—The cinque cento pendant is a copy of an 
antique gem in pure gold; the original is a large 
cameo set in a frame of pearls and enamel ornaments, 
with a brilliant in the centre of thedrop. This kind 
of pendant is now fashionable. 

Fig. 13.—Night-cap of the net shape, edged with 
embroidery and two embroidered tabs falling back. 
The cap is shown in illustration before drawn up. 
An India rubber cord is run through a distance from 
the edge, so as the ruffle stands up. 


SECOND. SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Mantle of purple cloth, cut in one piece, 
looped up in the back and at the sides, to form a 
long, flowing sleeve. The trimming consists of a 
heavy black fringe and a ruche of black satin. Pur- 
ple velvet bonnet, trimmed with black flowers and 
leaves. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of the Lola 
casaque. It is made of heavy corded black silk 
trimmed with satin. It is worn over a dress of the 
same. 

Fig. 4.—Hair arranged in long curls. The front 
hair is brushed up, and then curled in a row of curls 
to lay down on the top of the head. 

Fig. 5.—Fashionable style of wearing the hair, in 
long plaits put in a net. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—German pinafores. These pinafores 
are worn by children from one to three years of age 
over light dresses. They are made of muslin, and 
trimmed with embroidered muslin. They are tied at 
the back, and completely cover the frock. 

Fig. 8.—Knickerbocker drawers for girl of seven, 
These drawers are made of fine long cloth, and 
trimmed with a flounce of embroidery. 

Fig. 9.—Infant’s bib, made of fine quilted muslin, 
and edged with Valenciennes lace insertion and 
edging. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s dress, made of fine Nainsook 
muslin. The front is trimmed with bands of the 
material edged with a narrow worked edge. The 
same trimming extends around the bottom. 

Fig. 11.—Waist for white alpaca dress, trimmed 
with bands of worked insertion, edged with lace, 
and lined with colored silk. The waist is open at 
the throat with revers of the same. Coat sleeves 
trimmed with a cuff of silk edged with lace. 

Fig. 12 illustrates a collar made of linen and 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace. 

Fig. 13.—Hood for elderly lady. This hood is made 
of black silk, slightly quilted and lined with silk. 
It is fastened with black silk strings, and trimmed 
inside with a ruche of purple glacé silk. The seam 
between the crown and border is covered under a 
plaited strip of black silk one inch and three-fifths 
wide, hemmed on both sides, plaited on one side 
only, and sewn on the seam at about two-fifths of an 
inch from the edge in such a manner that the wider 
plaited part lies on the crown of the hood. The 
ruche on the edge of the hood consists of a strip of 
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silk two inches wide, pinked out on each side, and 
arranged in treble box plaits ; the edges of the strip 
are fastened together in the middle of each upper 
plait, Another similar ruche of purple silk is sewn 
on the inner edges of the hood. Fasten several 
loops and short ends of black ribbon one inch and 
one-fifth wide in the middle of the border towards 
the right side, as seen in illustration, 

Fig. 14.—Waistband and basque of gray silk, edged 
with fringe, to wear with a dress of the same mate- 
rial, This can be made in any color. 

Fig. 15.—The Lavalliere casaque for a girl of 
twelve years, made of blue cloth trimmed with 
knotted fringe and satin. This can be made of the 
same material as the dress, or of some color that 
contrasts well. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Crinoline, with tournure and 
flounce, This crinoline with tournure is very short, 
and can be lengthened by means of a starched flounce, 
to be buttoned on at the bottom. The crinoline and 
flounce are made of muslin. The tournuwre is formed 
with steel circles, which are crossed in the upper 
part of the back of the crinoline. The seam in the 
middle of the towrnure remains open, so that the 
steel circles can be drawn out more or less, according 
as the tournure is to be more or less raised. The 
crinoline buttons in front. Inside the waistband 
fasten some strings with a buckle, to prevent the 
crinoline from turning. Sew on the buttons for 
buttoning on the flounce above the feurth steel circle 
at the bottom. This flounce is twenty-eight inches 
long, three yards ten inches wide, gathered at the 
top, and sewn on a piece of tape, taken doubie, four- 
fifths of an inch wide. The buttonholes are worked 
in this piece of tape at regular intervals, so as to 
correspond to the buttons. 

Fig. 18.—Night dress; the front is formed of tucks 
with three rows of insertion going down. The 
sleeves are trimmed with a band of insertion and an 
edge. 

Fig. 19.—Chemise with square bertha, formed of 
medallions of lace and embroidery. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable style of window drapery. 
Lace curtain with a lamburquin of blue satin, 
trimmed with heavy gimp and tassels. Cornice of 
black walnut and gilt. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 396.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit for a girl of twelve years, of 
green and blue plaid poplin. The underskirt is 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle; the upperskirt is cut 
in deep scallops, and looped up with ribbon rosettes, 
Plain corsage; sash of blue ribbon. Black velvet 
hat trimmed with blue and green feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a child of four years, of blue silk, 
made low square corsage; white muslin on neck and 
arms. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for a miss, of black and white plaid 
Irish poplin, made with one skirt, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle headed with scarlet velvet. Paletdt 
trimmed with velvet, and looped up at the sides 
with velvet rosettes. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a girl of seven years, of gray silk 
poplin, made with two skirts ; the lower one trimmed 
with three narrow rows of blue velvet; the upper 
one cut in points, and open in the back, trimmed to 
correspond. It is fastened with a largebow. Plain 
corsage trimmed to correspond. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Tue fall and winter goods are now all opened, and 
anridst the gorgeous display which meets our gaze, 





it is difficult to know what to select for description. 
As our limits forbid our choosing all, we will have 
to take the most novel, 

The first novelty to record in rich silks is the paon, 
or peacock color. This is shaded precisely like that 
part of the fowl’s feather that is alternately blue 
and green, and has probably grown out of the popu- 
larity of those colors in plaid goods last season. It 
will be worn for rich carriage toilettes or walking 
suits, as it is a color that don’t look well at night. 
The material is the poult de soie antique, introduced 
a year ago, a softer goods than gros grain. In this 
goods we also see the antique red called Sultane, 
poussiére or dust color; and elderberry, a gray pur- 
ple intended for street wear. For evening there is 
a pale ashes of roses, shading towards lilac rather 
than pink; a brilliant coral color, regina, which is 
darker than mauve; and absinthe, the faintest tint 
of blue on white, a marvellously beautiful color, 
that seems green by gas-light. In woollen goods, 
the plaids spoken of in our last are seen, and plain 
goods in cashmere, merinos, poplins, and velours. 
Among these goods a dark red shade called Lucifer 
is prominent. This Luciferis not the flame color 
which the name suggests, but a deep wine color, like 
the red of carbuncles, when held before the light. 
Sultan, ruby, maroon, Humboldt purple, and a bright 
green are also very largely imported. For more 
quiet dresses for the street we see drab, snuff-brown, 
tea color, olive, cinnamon color, invisible green, and 
blue. Ladies cloth promises to be the favorite ma- 
terial for such suits; but the same antique shades 
are seen in serges, armures, and ottoman velours. 
Empress cloth suits for the street have the principal 
parts of the dress in small figures, or else mottled 
grounds of black speckled with white, blue, green, 
or Lucifer, and a printed border in the two colors 
for trimming. In cloths we see black and white As- 
trakhan, in imitation of the smooth wavy skins of 
the Russian lamb; it is a novelty, and prettier than 
the curly Astrakhan worn the few past seasons. 
Among the many varieties of plush are stone gray, 
and maroon color with pile an inch deep, as soft 
and warm as fur. White plush, dotted with blue, 
cherry, or lavender, is especially pretty for chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Considerabie novelty is shown in cashmere robes 
de chambre. One of black cashmere has no border 
at the bottom, butis striped up and down the widths, 
defining the gores of a Gabrielle wrapper. Another, 
with ashes of roses ground, is designed for a short, 
loose camisole, and separate skirt. Six yards of 
bordering three inches wide is provided for the ca- 
misole. A wider design surrounds the skirt. The 
most startling novelty is a maroon ground with half 
a yard of stamped border imitating Japanese em- 
broidery, with its usual quaint designs of the ibis, 
storks, and herons amidst coarse foliage. Plain 
robes are generally made of merino, It is difficult 
to get soft, all wool cashmere, in the dark shades of 
Sultane, Alexandra blue, and dove color. They are 
all Gabrielle-shaped, trimmed with intricate Persian 
designs of chain stitching in gold color, with tiny 
dots of many colors in seed stitch. 

India cashmere shawls, so ungraceful hitherto 
worn with short suits, are now draped in the manner 
shown in our last number. They can be worn as man- 
tles over dresses of black silk or dark grave colors. 
The shawl is not cut, and as few stitches as possible 
are used that the shawl may not bedefaced. Tassels 
and passementerie ornaments of queer design are 
imported in the varied colors of cashmere for mount- 
ing the shawl. These with the fringe at the edge 
are the only trimming. 

At present walking dresses are made with round 
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skirts, that is, the same length all round and almost 
touching the ground, bordered with bias plaitsin the 
kilt fashion. The corsage is plain, and very high 
at the throat; the sleeves coat-shaped. A circular 
mantle is fitted to the figure back and front by a 
belt; the sides, forming loose drapery over the arms, 
complete the garment. Suits made in this way are 
most becoming to small, slender persons. Full figures 
prefer the close-fitting casaque, which is not mate- 
rially changed in shape. The trimming is arranged 
in revers on the skirt and waist, and a broad box- 
plait falls from the belt behind. All garments are 
belted. A round sash-bow of many loops is newer 
than sashes with flowing ends. 

Skirts very much trimmed are the caprice of the 
moment, yet upper skirts are not abandoned. Square- 
cut, angular sides distinguish new overdresses from 
the sloping, rounded draperies of former seasons. 
Double and treble wings, tunic fronts, and broad 
aprons opened to the belt on the sides are seen on 
these carments. 

Fringe is a favorite trimming for both suits and 
cloaks, not very deep fringe but heavy, with netted 
heading and thick pear-shaped drops, Among hand- 
made trimmings are gros faille plaitings and scant 
frills piped with satin or velvet. Velvet is exten- 
sively used for trimming. For trimming velvet 
cloaks is a beautiful crochet gimp in patterns like 
lace, and so substantial that it will wear for years. 

Black wrappings of cashmere, cloth, or velvet will 
be mostinfavor, Steel gray cloth, maroon, and pur- 
ple are the most desirable colors. <A graceful round 
garment of black cloth is shaped somewhat like a 
fichu basque, with a deep cape falling behind from 
the shoulder seams and draping the arms. The cape 
is open in the back, and cut in two points falling low 
onthe basque beneath, A belt under the cape fastens 
the front, A three inch band of faille plaits all turned 
one way forms the trimming. Many looped rosette, 
without sash endsin the back. A casaque of purple 
beaver cloth resembles a mantilla, The body is close 
fitting, with flowing sleeves drooping backward and 
cut in the same piece with the body. The skirt is 
sewed on at the waist, and has a broad Watteau fold 
at the back beginning at the belt. Belt with bow 
behind without ends. On the edges of the garment 
is a thick black fringe; above this a band of black 
faille piped with purple satin and bordered with 
Tom Thumb fringe. 

Bonnets are larger than last season. They are 
high, towering structures in the Henri Quatre and’ 
Louis Quinze styles, and once nore begin to resem- 
ble a bona fide bonnet. The frame fits the head like 
a close cap, is short over the ears, and worn very 
far forward. A standing revers of velvet or silk is 
turned up in front and at the back. The space be- 
tween these is filled with a high Watteau puff, on 
which is heaped a mass of trimming, which seems to 
be held in place by the upright revers. Narrow rib- 
bon strings tied under the chin hold the bonnet 
securely. Another style of Quakerish simplicity, 
resembling an infant’s bonnet in shape, has a close 
fitting band in front, and a deep flat back, or crown, 
falling into two or three curves below to fit over the 
coifure of chatelaine braids, with reference to which 
it was evidently designed. The front frames the 
face plainly without ornament; the back is adorned 
with trailing feathers and vines that hang among 
the low braids. This simple and elegant shape is 
admired in black velvet, and will no doubt be the 
favorite the coming season. These two shapes are 








repeated with slight variations in many different 
styles. The materials most used are plain and un- 
cut velvet and corded silk; satin is not used for the 
bonnet proper, but is extensively used for trimming. | 


| front. 


The colors used are principally those before spoken 
of for dress goods. Uniformity of color is preserved, 
but several shades of the same color are used. Fea- 
thers are the principal trimming, and especially 
ostrich feathers. Onevening and full dress bonnets 
the long white plume of Navarre begins at the side, 
crosses the entire bonnet, and falls low behind. The 
short Elizabethan feather standing high and promi- 
nent in the centre of plainer bonnets takes the place 
of the aigrette of thesummer. Two orthree plumes 
of slightly different shades are attached at the back, 
and permitted to wave over the front. 

The scarf veil, a conspicuous feature of the new 
bonnets, affords an opportunity for novel and lavish 
arrangement of lace. For handsome bonnets the 
veil is of spotted net, bordered with real thread lace. 
It is fastened on one side, falls under the chin, is 
caught up at the other side, and mingled with the 
trimming in inextricable loops and knots, and is 
finally perdent a yard long from the back. It is 
then left hanging, or is draped over the bonnet and 
face according to the wearer’s fancy. 

A maroon velvet bonnet easily imitated, for, al- 
though Fanchons are extinct, ladies may still make 
their own bonnets, has a high puffed centre with a 
shirred frill back and front, disclosing a satin lining 
of the same color. A bow of ribbon is at the left 
ear. Maple leaves of shaded tints rest amidst the 
folds of the puff. A scarf veil of dotted net is looped 
at the back and pendent. Narrow strings tie under 
the chin. Another of Lucifer velvet has standing 
revers back and front, and a bow of ribbon in the 
centre holding tufts of feathers. A black lace 
streamer from the right side passes beneath the chin, 
is held by a bow on the left side, from whence the 
long scarf veil streams backwards. Bonnets made 
entirely of ostrich feathers are pretty and novel, 
We saw one of black with scarlet feathers for trim- 
ming. 

In the way of ornamental cravats are tiny bows 
and rosettes of silk or satin folded like flower petals. 
Tassels are pendent below. A pin fastens the bow 
to the collar as conveniently as a brooch. Larger 
bows have many loops of satin ribbon with larger 
ends edged with fringe. Bands for the neck are of 
feather tips or of plaited velvet strands to match the 
bonnet with which they are worn. Long ribbon 
strings tie these behind. 

New sash ribbons are of two shades of the same 
leading color, a stripe of each separated by a hair 
stripe of white in the centre. New sashes are made 
with short scalloped-out lappets extremely wide. 
Let us note in this style a sash of Sultan-colored 
gros grain ribbon with a large bow and two lappets 
of unequal length placed one above the other. An- 
other sash, made in the same manner, is of black 
ribbon, with a bouquet of poppies, corn-flowers, 
daisies, and wheat-ears embroidered in raised work 
and in natural tints upon each lappet. The Roman 
sash or scarf, with stripes of the national Roman 
colors, and the Watteau of soft pale tints, are also 
very fashionable. 

Very becoming dress caps are composed of a large 
bow of lace, the ends of which fall so as to form a 
coiffure 2 la Greuse. Isvops of colored ribbon trim 
the cap in front, and are divided by strips of very 
narrow black velvet. These loops form a sort of 
coronet in front. Parures of clear muslin, worked 
in applique of thick embroidery patterns, have a 
large, square turned-down collar. The sleeves are 
made with wristbands cut in the shape of gauntlets. 
Other collars of finely goffered muslin, headed with 
Valenciennes lace insertion, form cravat lappets in 
The sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

FASHION, * 
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A row of plaiting forms an upper skirt. Plain 
corsage, trimmed with a plaited ruffle to form a cape, 
Short apron in front, formed of ruffles; pannier 
puff and sash in back. Green velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of corded silk. The edge of 
the dress is trimmed with a ruche of tulle, which 
extends up the sides. The front breadth is cut in 
fpron form, looped at the sides by bouquets of 
orange blossoms. The lower part of the skirt is 
covered with tulle puffed, and bouquets of flowers. 
High corsage, trimmed to correspond. Tulle veil, 
worn over the face. Coronet of orange blossoms 
and green leaves, 

Fig. 3.—Dress of blue silk, trimmed with five nar- 
row plaited ruffles, Watteau casaque, made of heavy 
corded silk, trimmed with satin and silk embroidery. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with scarlet flowers and 
green leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of golden brown serge. The front 
breadth is trimmed with two ruffles, headed by a 
band of fame-colored velvet. A fold of the material 
is put down the side seams and across the back, 
which gives the skirt the appearance of being set 
on. The back breadths are trimmed with velvet and 
three narrow ruffles. Plain corsage, cut surplice, 
and trimmed with lappels of a ruffle and velvet. 
Sash of the same, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of Humboldt purple cloth, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by a fancy gimp; upper skirt trimmed to 
cerrespond, and looped up at the sides. Plain cor- 
sage, with revers, trimmed with gimp. Coat sleeves. 
Habit shirt of insertion and tucks. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for a little boy, of gray cassimere, 
trimmed with brown velvet and buttons. Bronze 
kid boots. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for an infant. White Nainsook, 
made en tablier, formed of narrow ruffles, finished at 
the side bv a quilling of white satin ribbon. High 
neck and long sleeves. Cap of Valenciennes lace, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of black satin, trimmed with 
thread Ince, and insertion, and satin ribbon. The 
underskirt is of blue and black striped satin. Bon- 
net of blue velvet, trimmed with black lace and blue 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—Short merning-dress of gray de laine, 
looped at the sides with rosettes of blue silk ; under- 
skirt of blue and gray striped poplin, trimmed with 
a ruffle and puff of plain blue. Plain corsage and 
sleeves, trimmed with striped poplin, Sash of blue 
and gray. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of golden-brown poplin, made with 
two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles; the upper one forms a deep puff in the back, 
and is trimmed with fringe headed with two rows of 
narrow velyet. Plain corsage, trimmed with velvet 
and fringe. Sash of velvet and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress, trimmed with wide thread 
lace and black satin bows. Cloak of black silk 
lined with satin; it forms a puff in the back, and is 
finished with a small cape trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of green silk, trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles headed with a ruffle and a band 
of satin. The ruffles extend down the sides and 
around the bottcm. Short upper skirt in the back 
trimmed to corzsespond, Plain corsage, trimmed 
with satin. Coat sleeves, trimmed with two ruffies 
and satin bands. Sash of same, trimmed to corres- 
pond, 





Fig. 6.—Kid shoe, with scarf bow and Louis XV. 
heel. 

Fig. 7.—Riding-beot of kid, with patent leather 
top and toe-cap, ornamented with a black gimp 
tassel, see Fig. 9. 

Fig. 8.—Kid boot, with bow of ribbon on the in- 
step and at the top. 

Fig. 9.—Gimp tassel. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—The Roman brooch anid ear-rings 
are taken from an ancient Roman model; the form 
of the brooch is uncommon, and the bead-work 
which outlines the “frame” is finely executed, 
The plain ovals of the ear-rings hang loosely in 
the diamond-shaped frames, and have an excellent 
effect. 

Fig. 12.—The cinque cento pendant is a copy of an 
antique gem in pure gold; the original is a large 
cameo set in a frame of pearls and enamel ornaments, 
with a brilliant in the centre of thedrop. This kind 
of pendant is now fashionable. 

Fig. 13.—Night-cap of the net shape, edged with 
embroidery and two embroidered tabs falling back. 
The cap is shown in illustration before drawn up. 
An India rubber cord is run through a distance from 
the edge, so as the ruffle stands up. 


SECOND SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Mantle of purple cloth, cut in one piece, 
looped up in the back and at the sides, to form a 
long, flowing sleeve. The trimming consists of a 
heavy black fringe and a ruche of black satin. Pur- 
ple velvet bonnet, trimmed with black flowers and 
leaves. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of the Lola 
casaque. It is made of heavy corded black silk 
trimmed with satin. It is worn over a dress of the 
same. : 

Fig. 4.—Hair arranged in long curls. The front 
hair is brushed up, and then curled in a row of curls 
to lay down on the top of the head. 

Fig. 5.—Fashionable style of wearing the hair, in 
long plaits put in a net. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—German pinafores. These pinafores 
are worn by children from one to three years of age 
over light dresses. They are made of muslin, and 
trimmed with embroidered muslin. They are tied at 
the back, and completely cover the frock. 

Fig. 8.—Knickerbocker drawers for girl of seven. 
These drawers are made of fine long cloth, and 
trimmed with a flounce of embroidery. 

Fig. 9.—Infant’s bib, made of fine quilted muslin, 
and edged with Valenciennes lace insertion and 
edging. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s dress, made of fine Nainsook 
muslin, The front is trimmed with bands of the 
material edged with a narrow worked edge. The 
same trimming extends around the bottom. 

Fig. 11.—Waist for white alpaca dress, trimmed 
with bands of worked insertion, edged with lace, 
and lined with colored silk. The waist is open at 
the throat with revers of the same. Coat sleeves 
trimmed with a cuff of silk edged with lace. 

Fig. 12 illustrates a collar made of linen and 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace 

Pig. 13.—Hood for elderly lady. This hood is made 
of black silk, slightly quilted and lined with silk. 
It is fastened with black silk strings, and trimmed 
inside with a ruche of purple glacé silk, The seam 
between the crown and border is covered under 4 
plaited strip of black silk one inch and three-fifths 
wide, hemmed on both sides, plaited on one side 
only, and sewn on the seam at about two-fifths of an 
inch from the edge in such a manner that the wider 
plaited part lies on the crown of the hood. The 
ruche on the edge of the hood consists of a strip of 
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silk two inches wide, pinked out on each side, and 
arrangcd in treble box plaits; the edges of the strip 
are fastened together in the middle of each upper 
plait. Another similar ruche of purple silk is sewn 
on the inner edges of the hood. Fasten several 
loops and short ends of black ribbon one inch and 
one-fifth wide in the middle of the border towards 
the right side, as seen in illustration. 

Fig. 14.—Waistband and basque of gray silk, edged 
with fringe, to wear with a dress of the same mate- 
rial. This can be made in any color. 

Fig. 15.—The Lavalliere casaque for a girl of 
twelve years, made of blue cloth trimmed with 
knotted fringe and satin. This can be made of the 
same material as the dress, or of some color that 
contrasts well. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Crinoline, with tournure and 
fiounce, This crinoline with tournure is very short, 
and can be lengthened by means of a starched flounce, 
to be buttoned on at the bottom. The crinoline and 
flounce ure made of muslin. The tournure is formed 
with steel circles, which are crossed in the upper 
part of the back of the crinoline. The seam in the 
middle of the tournure remains open, so that the 
steel circles cart be drawn out more or less, according 
as the tournure is to be more or less raised. The 
erinoline buttons in front. Inside the waistband 
fasten some strings with a buckle, to prevent the 
erinoline from turning. Sew on the buttons for 
buttoning on the flounce above the fourth steel circle 
at the bottom. This flounce is twenty-eight inches 
long, three yards ten inches wide, gathered at the 
top, and sewn on a piece of tape, taken doubie, four- 
fifths of an inch wide. The buttonholes are worked 
ia this piece of tape at regular intervals, so as to 
correspond to th@buttons. 

Fig. 18.—Night dress; the front is formed of tucks 
with three rows of insertion going down. ‘The 
sleeves are trimmed with a band of insertion and an 
edge. 

Fig. 19.—Chemise with square bertha, formed of 
medallions of lace and embroidery. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable style of window drapery. 
Lace curtain with a lamburquin of blue satin, 
trimmed with heavy gimp and tassels. Oornice of 
black walnut and gilt. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 396.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit for a girl of twelve years, of 
green and blue plaid poplin. The underskirt is 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle; the upperskirt is cut 
in deep scallops, and looped up with ribbon rosettes, 
Plain corsage; sash of blue ribbon. Black velvet 
hat trimmed with blve and green feathers, 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a child of four years, of blue silk, 
made low square corsage; white muslin on neck and 
arms. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for a miss, of black and white plaid 
Irish poplin, made with one skirt, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle headed with scarlet velvet. Paletdt 
trimmed with velvet, and looped up at the sides 
with velvet rosettes. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a girl of seven years, of gray silk 
poplin, made with two skirts ; the lower one trimmed 
with three narrow rows of blue velvet; the upper 
one cut in points, and open in the back, trimmed to 
correspond, It is fastened with a largebow. Plain 
corsage trimmed to correspond. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Tne fall and winter goods are now all opened, and 
amidst the gorgeous display which meets our gaze, 





it is dificult to know what to select for description, 
As our limits forbid our choosing all, we will have 
to take the most novel, 

The first novelty to record in rich silks is the paon, 
or peacock color, This is shaded precisely like that 
part of the fowl’s feather that is alternately blue 
and green, and has probably grown out of the popu- 
larity of those colors in plaid goods last season. It 
will be worn for rich carriage toilettes or walking 
suits, as it is a color that don’t look well at night. 
The materiel is the poult de soie antique, introduced 
& year ago, a softer goods than gros grain, In this 
goods we also see the antique red called Sultane, 
poussiére or dust color; and eiderberry, a gray pur- 
ple intended for street wear. For evening there is 
a pale ashes of roses, shading towards lilac rather 
than pink; a brilliant coral color, regina, which is 
darker than mauve; and absinthe, the faintest tint 
of blue or white, a marvellously beautiful color, 
that seems green by gas-light. In woollen goods, 
the plaids spoken of in our last are seen, and plain 
goods in cashmere, merinos, poplins, and velours. 
Among these goods a dark red shade called Lucifer 
is prominent. This Lucifer is not the flame color 
which the name suggests, but a deep wine color, like 
the red of carbuncles, when held before the light. 
Sultan, ruby, maroon, Humboldt purple, and a bright 
green are also very largely imported. For more 
quiet dresses for the street we see drab, snuff-brown, 
tea color, olive, cinnamon color, invisible green, and 
blue. Ladies cloth promises to be the favorite m» 
terial for such suits; but the same antique shades 
are seen in serges, armures, and ottoman velours. 
Empress cloth suits for the street have the principal 
parts of the dress in small figures, or else mottled 
grounds of black speckled with white, blue, green, 
or Lucifer, and a printed border in the two colors 
for trimming. In cloths we see black and white As- 
trakhan, in imitation of the smooth wavy skins of 
the Russian lamb; it is a novelty, and prettier than 
the curly Astrakhan worn the few past seasons. 
Among the many varieties of plush are stone gray, 
and maroon color with pile an inch deep, as soft 
and warm as fur. White plush, dotted with blue, 
cherry, or lavender, is especially pretty for chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Considerable novelty is shown in cashmere robes 
de chambre. One of black cashmere has no border 
at the bottom, but is striped up and down the widths, 
defining the gores of a Gabrielle wrapper. Another, 
with ashes of roses ground, is designed for a short, 
loose camisole, and separate skirt. Six yards of 
bordering three inches wide is provided for the ca- 
misole. A wider design surrounds the skirt. The 
most startling novelty is a maroon ground with half 
a yard of stamped border imitating Japanese em- 
broidery, with its usual quaint designs of the ibis, 
storks, and herons amidst coarse foliage. Plain 
robes are generally made of merino. It is difficult 
to get soft, all wool cashmere, in the dark shades of 
Sultane, Alexandra blue, and dove color. They are 
all Gabrielle-shaped, trimmed with intricate Persian 
designs of chain stitching in gold color, with tiny 
dots of many colors in seed stitch. 

India cashmere shawls, so ungraceful hitherto 
worn with short suits, are now draped in the manner 
shown in our last number. They can be worn as man- 
tles over dresses of black silk or dark grave colors. 
The shaw] is not cut, and as few stitches as possible 
are used that the shawl may not bedefaced. Tassels 
and passementerie ornaments of queer design are 
imported in the varied colors of cashmere for mount- 
ing the shaw]. These with the fringe at the edge 
are the only trimming. 

At present walking dresses are made with round 
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skirts, that is, the same length all round and almost 
touching the ground, bordered with bias plaits in the 
kilt fashion, The corsage is plain, and very high 
at the throat; the sleeves coat-shaped. A circular 
mantle is fitted to the figure back and front by a 
belt ; the sides, forming loose drapery over the arms, 
complete the garment. Suits made in this way are 
most becoming to small, slender persons. Full figures 
prefer the close-fitting casaque, which is not mate- 
rially changed in shape. The trimming is arranged 
in revers on the skirt and waist, and a broad box- 
plait falls from the belt behind. All garments are 
belted. A round sash-bow of many loops is newer 
than sashes with flowing ends. 

Skirts very much trimmed are the caprice of the 
moment, yet upper skirtsare notabandoned. Square- 
cut, angular sides distinguish new overdresses from 
the sloping, rounded draperies of former seasons. 
Double and treble wings, tunic fronts, and broad 
aprons opened to the belt on the sides are seen on 
these garments. 

Fringe is a favorite trimming for both suits and 
cloaks, not very deep fringe but heavy, with netted 
heading and thiek pear-shaped drops. Among hand- 
made trimmings are gros faille plaitings and scant 
frills piped with satin or velvet. Velvet is exten- 
sively used for trimming. For trimming velvet 
cloaks is a beautiful crochet gimp in patterns like 
lace, and so substantial that it will wear for years. 

Black wrappings of cashmere, cloth, or velvet will 
be mostin favor. Steel gray cloth, maroon, and pur- 
ple are the most desirable colors. A graceful round 
garment of black cloth is shaped somewhat like a 
fichu basque, with a deep cape falling behind from 
the shoulder seams and draping the arms. The cape 
is open in the back, and cut in two points falling low 
onthe basque beneath. A belt under the cape fastens 
thefront. A three inch band of faille plaitsall turned 
one way forms the trimming. Many looped rosette, 
without sash endsin the back. A casaque of purple 
beaver cloth resembles a mantilla. The body is close 
fitting, with flowing sleeves drooping backward and 
cut in the same piece with the body. The skirt is 
sewed on at the waist, and has a broad Watteau fold 
at the back beginning at the belt. Belt with bow 
behind without ends. On the edges of the garment 
is a thick black fringe; above this a band of black 
faille piped with purple satin and bordered with 
Tom Thumb fringe. 

Bonnets are larger than last season. They are 
high, towering structures in the Henri Quatre and 
Louis Quinze styles, and once more begin to resem- 
ble a bona fide bonnet. The frame fits the head like 
a close cap, is short over the ears, and worn very 
far forward. A standing revers of velvet or silk is 
turned up in front and at the back. The space be- 
tween these is filled with a high Watteau puff, on 
which is heaped a mass of trimming, which seems to 
be held in place by the upright revers. Narrow rib- 
bon strings tied under the chin hold the bonnet 
securely. Another style of Quakerish simplicity, 
resembling an infant’s bonnet in shape, has a close 
fitting band in front, and a deep flat back, or crown, 
falling into two or three curves below to fit over the 
coiffure of chatelaine braids, with reference to which 
it was evidently designed. The front frames the 
face plainly without ornament; the back is adorned 
with trailing feathers and vines that hang among 
the low braids. This simple and elegant shape is 
admired in black velvet, and will no doubt be the 
favorite the coming season. These two shapes are 
repeated with slight variations in many different 
styles. The materials most used are plain and un- 
cut velvet and corded silk; satin is not used for the 
bonnet proper, but is extensively used for trimming. 





The colors used are principally those before spoken 
of for dress goods. Uniformity of colof is preserved, 
but several shades of the same color are used. Fea- 
thers are the principal trimming, and especially 
ostrich feathers. Oaevening and full dress bonnets 
the long white plume of Navarre begins at the side, 
crosses the entire bonnet, and falls low behind. The 
short Elizabethan feather standing high and promi- 
nent in the centre of plainer bonnets takes the place 
of the aigrette of thesummer. Two or three plumes 
of slightly different shades are attached at the back, 
and permitted to wave over the front. 

The scarf veil, a conspicuous feature of the new 
bonnets, affords an opportunity for novel and lavish 
arrangement of lace. For handsome bonnets the 
veil is of spotted net, bordered with real thread lace. 
It is fastened on one side, falls under the chin, is 
caught up at the other side, and mingled with the 
trimming in inextricable loops and knots, and is 
finally pendent a yard long from the back. It is 
then left hanging, or is draped over the bonnet and 
face according to the wearer’s fancy. 

A maroon velvet bonnet easily imitated, for, al- 
though Fanchons are extinct, ladies may still make 
their own bonnets, has s high puffed centre with a 
shirred frill back and front, disclosing a satin lining 
of the same color. A bow of ribbon is at the left 
ear. Maple leaves of shaded tints rest amidst the 
folds of the puff. A scarf veil of dotted net is looped 
at the back and pendent. Narrow strings tie under 
the chin. Another of Lucifer velvet has standing 
revers back and front, and a bow of ribbon in the 
centre holding tufts of feathers. A black lace 
streamer from the right side paseges beneath the chin, 
is held by a bow on the left side, from whence the 
long scarf veil streams baekwaRis. Bonnets made 
entirely of ostrich feathers are pretty and novel, 
We saw one of black with scarlet feathers for trim- 
ming. 

In the way of ornamental cravats are tiny bows 
and rosettes of silk or satin folded like flower petal. 
Tasseis are pendent below. A pin fastens the bow 
to the collar as couveniently as a brooch. Larger 
bows have many loops of satin ribbon with larger 
ends edged with friage. Bands for the neck are of 
feather tips or of plaited velvet strands to match the 
bonnet with which they are worn. Long ribbon 
strings tie these behind. 

New sash ribbons are of two shades of the same 
leading color, a stripe of each separated by a hair 
stripe of white in the centre. New sashes are made 
with short scalloped-out lappets extremely wide. 
Let us note in this style a sash of Sultan-colored 
gros grain ribbon with a large bow and two lappets 
of unequal length placed one above the other. An 
other sash, made in the same manner, is of black 
ribbon, with a bouquet of poppies, corn-flowers, 
daisies, and wheat-ears embroidered in raised work 
and in natural tints upon each lappet. The Roman 
sash or scarf, with stripes of the national Roman 
colors, and the Watteau of soft pale tints, are also 
very fashionable. 

Very becoming dress caps are composed of a large 
bow of lace, the ends of which fall so as to form 4 
coiffure 2 la Greuse. Loops of colored ribbon trim 
the cap in front, and are divided by strips of very 
narrow black velvet. These loops form a sort of 
coronet in front. Parures of clear muslin, worked 
in applique of thick embroidery patterns, have & 
large, square turned-down collar. The sleeves ape 
made with wristbands cut in the shape of gauntlets. 
Other collars of finely goffered muslin, headed with 
Valenciennes lace insertion, form cravat lappets in 
front. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

FASHDON. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDBEN. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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SKATING COSTUMES.—(See Description, Fashion Department.) 





FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDBEN. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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BOX FOR POWDER. 


Materials.—A round box of eard-board measuring four and four-fifth of an inch across, and two two 
fifth inches high ; blue glecé silk ; blue silk ribbon, three-tifths of an inch wide ; some card-board. : 








This box is made of enrdboard of the sbove-mentioned size ; it is eovered with blue silk plaited as seen 
in illustration. The silk covering of the top of the box is drawn together in the centre ; the sewing on at 
the lower edge of the cover is hidden under a ruche of Dive silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide. In 
the middle ef the eover fasten a knot made of card-doard th marters of an ineh wide and covered with 
blue silk. Theends of the strip rre pointed off and fastened on the eover by means of small blue silk knots. 
The edge of the bag ls covered with a narrow cross-strip of silk ; the lower edge is covered with a ruche. 





SATIN SOFA CUSHION, WITH EMBROIDERY ON NETTING. 





This enshiom is covered with green satin; the upper is quilted with smal? buttons, except the 
eentre, which remains plain. The centre, which measures five three-fifths inches across, is covered with 
white embroidery pattern on a netted ground. Instead of the white embroidery on a netted und eolo 
embroidery, in tent stitch, cam be worked. Al) round the centre a border, two two-fifths inehes wide, is 
quilted, in sueh 2 manner as to form a sort of plait. This pleited part, as well 2s the embroid attern, 
is edged all round with a double bex-piaited ruche of satin ribbon one one-fifth of an inch wide. e outer 
edge of the eushion is ornamented with a ftuting of the same material, two inches wide, box-plaited on one 
side in snch a manner as to have a heading two-fifths of an inch wide. Bows of the same ribbon are fast- 
ened at the coruers of the cushion. 
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